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Art. I—WHAT HAS THE CHURCH TO DO WITH 
SCIENCE? 


‘iw was no room for them in the inns at Bethlehem; 

that is how the Saviour of the world came to be born in a 
stable. Wherever His mother and foster-father went they 
found that they had come to the wrong place. In newspaper 
phrase, “they were warned off the premises.” The lot of the 
Holy Family that winter evening has been the lot of the Church 


ever since. By lawyer and by statesman, by king and by dema- 
gogue, by astronomer, biologist, metaphysician, historian, 
antiquarian, linguist, the Church is being continually warned off 
the premises. No room for her in a discussion on the marriage 
law, no ecclesiastical interference tolerated in the matter of 
education, no professor of the inductive sciences will budge for 
her from any of the guesses which his parental love calls con- 
clusions. And the liberty that induction claims, equal justice 
must extend to the deductive sciences. Thus, when the civil law- 
giver has preoccupied all the ground, then, and then only, is the 
Churchman licensed to commence his structure of legislation. 
And when all history has been written, all chronological and 
geological epochs fixed, all biblical criticism concluded, all 
animal species traced, all moral problems solved, all the web of 
metaphysics spun, then is the theologian, with Pope and council, 
canon and article of faith in his train, blandly invited to come 
and have his say. What shall he say? Simply this: “ Where 
all are wise to repletion, every man in his own conceit, there is 
no room for the exponent of an inspired teaching ;” and so make 
his bow and depart. 

The refusal of the Bethlehem innkeepers to harbour Him did 
not prevent our Saviour from being born into this world. And 
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24.4 What has the Church to do with Science ? 


His Church ever finds men to bow to her word, for all the 
frowns of statecraft and the sneers of pseudo-science. As the 
Church is still a living power in this world and an actual force, 
the exposition of her claims forms a contribution to the know- 
ledge of realities. The claims of the Church upon the State 
make one subject, not to be treated here: the relations of Church 
authority to Science are the present issue—a parallel issue, be it 
observed, to that of Church and State. 

T. What has the Church to do with Science? Formally, with 
Science as such, nothing whatever. This is but saying that 
Science and Church teaching are two different things. The 
purport of Church teaching is, that we may believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that believing we may have life 
in His name. That we can do, as thousands have done, with- 
out chemistry, geology, history, or metaphysics. The Church 
teaches none of these subjects, as such. It may be said that 
Jesus Christ is the one object that the Church knows and tells 
of. Other truths are taught by her, inasmuch as they centre in 
Him. He and His redemption, the need of it, the foreshadow- 
ings of it, its gradual accomplishment, the applications of it to 
mankind : with these truths the Church is conversant. They 
constitute the deposit of revelation which she is to guard and 
dispense to mankind. Others may start theories of protoplasm 
and pry into the origins of life; they may formulate laws of 
thought, tell the constitution of the heavenly bodies, and 
account for their movements: the constant care of the Roman 
Church is to spread the grace of Christ, to bring all the world to 
penance and remission of sins in His blood, to bless and sanctify 
man’s suffering, and to abate his pride. 

But though Science is not the formal province of the Church, 
still the Church has to deal with Science and to dictate to its 
votaries incidentally. I mean to say, the Church teaches truths, 
the enunciation of which gives the lie to sundry errors in 
science and philosophy. And this in several ways. 

1. There are philosophic errors which strike at the very 
roots of human thought. To insist on any sane scheme of 
doctrine and behaviour is virtually to denounce errors such as 
these. Thus the conduct of all existing States, not excepting 
the French Republic, is at variance with Rousseau’s theory of 
the Social Contract. If the origin of society is to be traced to 
a contract like that, all modern governments, and all ancient 
ones too—perhaps we may add, all possible governments—are 
in the wrong. The procedure of every government is an inci- 
dental condemnation of Rousseau. The Idealist philosophy, 
which, after resolving all Being into energies and ideas of self, 
finally breaks self up into a succession of conscious states, is 
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condeinned by the Church, presupposing, as she does in all that 
she teaches, that creation is made up of a number of distinct 
independent entities, with God above all. The Lockean view of 
substance, again, whereby a thing is taken to be no more than 
the sum of its sensible qualities, is inconsistent with the 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. In teaching that 
doctrine the Church implicitly condemns Locke. If one held 
with Locke on this point, and with the Catholic Church on the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, he would not indeed be.a heretic, but: 
an inconsistent thinker. But thought has a tendency to grow 
consistent in time. Hence the authorities of the Church evince 
hostility to philosophies which are logically at variance with the 
deposit of faith, corroding and undoing the previous notions of 
things which faith presupposes as a preliminary ground to go 
upon. 
PO. Besides the creeds and formularies of faith which the 
Church enforces, she likewise delivers to men the Bible, as being 
the word of God. The express and primary statements of the 
Bible, on whatever subject, are taught by the Church to be the 
unerring utterances of Him who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived. Among them are many facts of profane history ; 
_ many miracles ; also accounts of the beginning and predictions 
of the last end of all things. The miracles involve a philo- 
sophical question touching the laws of nature, the inviolability 
of which must not be wrested by a Catholic philosopher to such 
asense as to render miracles impossible. About the end of all 
things Science has not so much to say; but their beginning is 
matter of eager contention. Here the utterances of Scripture 
possess a special interest for the scientific mind. 

(a) The first thing to observe is, that the language of Scrip- 

' ture relating to physical facts is popular, not scientific. There 
is no reason to think that the inspired writers received any com- 
munication from Heaven as to the inward workings of nature. 
They had simply the knowledge of their age, and described © 
things accordingly. Hence their language about “ the firma- 

| ment,” and how “ the sun stood still,” as we still say “the sun 
rises,” 

(6) Again, not only is the language of Genesis in its early 
part not scientific; it is not even historical language, in the 
sense in which that of the Book of Kings is historical. It is 
the language of prophecy, as in Isaias, Ezechiel, and the Apoca- 
lypse. Accordingly, a sifting process has to be gone through to 
discern the facts beheld and indicated from the mere framework | 
of the vision. This rule is useful in discussing the “days” of 
Genesis. 

(c) It belongs to the Church to decide the sense of all passages 
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of Scripture, so far forth as they make, not to our progress in 
Science, but “to our instruction” (ad correptionem nostram, 
1 Cor. x. 11) in all that properly and of its own intrinsic nature 
appertains to the salvation. of our souls. It is no part of the 
Church’s function in relation to such a text as “‘ Let there be 
light,” to explain and commend to her children the undulatory 
theory, or to insist upon the law of gravitation as signified by the 
“bands of Orion.” These speculations are not “ for our in- 
struction,” as St. Paul understood it. 

(ad) The Church is the judge as to what does make “for our 
instruction” in the above sense. An infallible authority cannot 
err in defining the limits of its own province. Hence the 
Church, speaking with the intent to command the inward assent 
of all Christians, and so ruling the sense of any Scripture text, 
signifies unerringly to every true believer that she is competent 
to deal with that text. She cannot have overstepped her 
bounds. What is here said of the Church does not hold good of - 
private thologians. 

(e) Many passages of Scripture bear, by the design of the 
Holy Spirit who inspired them, a twofold sense—a literal sense, 
which is the plain matter of fact asserted in them ; and, further, 
a mystical sense, which is the spiritual meaning of that fact. 
Thus the narrative of Abraham having two sons, one by the bond- 
woman and another by the free,* is, in its literal sense, a 
common piece of history enough, for those times. Its mystical 
sense is set forth by St. Paul, Gal. iv. 24, seg. The mystical 
sense is frequently far more valuable to a Christian than the 
literal. It is a note of heresy, as Cardinal Newman observes, 
to despise and make nought of the mystical sense. Only we 
must observe that the mystical meaning is not any pious appli- 
cation whatever that we may choose to make of the text, as when 
“a man sent from God, whose name was John,” was applied to 
John Sobieski. The mystical meaning must be gathered reve- 
rently and carefully from positive sources, from the Scripture 
itself, from Fathers and Councils, from the liturgy and traditions 
of the Church. What seems a dry fact of science or history, 
which the theologian should leave in the hands of the chrono- 
loger or the biologist, may in Holy Scripture bear a deep mystical 
meaning, and be pregnant with vital truth for “ our instruction.” 
A capital instance is the account of the formation of Eve from the 
side of Adam in hissleep.+ Themystical sense refers to the open- 
ing of the side of Our Saviour, the second Adam, upon the cross, , 





* Gen. xvi. 15. 


+ Gen. ii, 21, 22; cf. St. John xix. 34, and SS. Augustine and Chryso- 
stom in h. 1. 
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‘and the coming forth from thence of His Spouse, the Church, 
who has the origin of her life in His sleep of death. Certainly 
it belongs to the Church to pronounce upon a text that points 
directly to her own birth and source. And if upon the mystical 
sense of the formation of Eve the Church has a grave and weighty 
word to speak, she has authority to declare the literal sense 
likewise, which is the foundation of the mystical. The in- 
terpretation of the passage is not to be left to mere men of 

i science. 

(f) As a matter of fact, the Church has formally and authori- 
tatively decided the sense of comparatively few texts of Scripture. 
It is one thing for her to teach a truth—for instance, the divinity 
of her Founder—and another thing to teach it as contained in this 
or that particular passage of the Word of God.* Sometimes she 
does go into this additional detail. Thus the Council of Trent has 
declared that St. John xx. 23 is an expression of the power of 
the Keys in the Sacrament of Penance. Other instances are the 
words of the institution of the Holy Eucharistt and the promises 
to St. Peter.t The meaning of these texts is a closed question 
to a Catholic, The formularies of the Church decide it. He is 
also forbidden to interpret Scripture contrary to the unanimous 
interpretation of the Fathers. But on many passages the 
Fathers are not unanimous, and many points they have not 
touched at all. 

(g) I must be excused from inquiring whether there be a 
consensus of the Fathers, a consensus explicit and formal in view 
of all the aspects of the question, touching the narrative of the 
creation of Eve, so far as regards its literal signification. I am 
not sure of such a consensus. Nor is there any definition by 
the Church, that I know of, to settle the point. In such a case 
—and I mention this particular passage merely as a type of 
many—we are left to study for ourselves the words of Holy 
Writ. Ifa person judges that a passage of this nature bears one 
interpretation, and one only, he is bound for himself to hold, as 
of faith, the doctrine that he thence derives; but he cannot straight- 
way accuse of heresy his fellow-Christian who differs from his 
interpretation. This, of course, as I have said, in those passages 
the interpretation of which is not fixed by ecclesiastical authority. 
Thus, a reasonable man may hold this language touching 
Gen. 11. 21, 22—“ Reading these words, I see in them only one 
possible literal sense, that Evé was, properly speaking and not 
metaphorically, fashioned out of Adam’s rib. On this basis I 
take it to be a revealed truth that Eve was so formed, and 1 





* £.g., 1 Tim. iii. 16. + St. Matthew xxvi. 26-28. 
t St. Matthew xvi. 18, 19; St. John xxi. 15-17. 
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make my act of faith according to the one interpretation that 
I see possible. ‘Therefore, I hold Evolution, taken not as a pos- 
sibility but as a fact, and not of other animals, but of the pair 
from whence we are sprung, to be in contradiction with the 
revelation that God has given us in Christ. At the same time, 
I allow the possibility of my neighbour honestly thinking that 
he sees his way to a metaphorical rendering. If he takes the 
rib and the sleep to denote some evolutionary process, I dare not 
call him heretic on that score. If I am his confessor, I cannot 
withhold from him absolution, provided he holds his opinion 
under the condition, until the Church shall have clearly decided 
otherwise.” 

And thus much of the Church and Science, so far as the 

Church is official custodian and interpreter of the Bible. 
. 8. As in order to profit by our Saviour’s redemption we must 
not only believe but likewise live soberly and justly and godly, 
and thereunto the Church is our guide no less than in articles of 
faith, she therefore speaks with authority as interpreter of the 
moral law; thus she checks the conclusions of the science of 
ethics. She has, for example, pronounced the unlawfulness of 
duelling and defined the sin of usury. 

II. The next great division of our subject deals with the nature 
and binding force of the Church’s pronouncements bearing on 
Science. It was a subterfuge of the Jansenists, when they were 
condemned by Clement XL, to pay to the Pontiff’s utterance what 
they termed “an obsequious silence,” whilerefusing inward assent. 
That great Pope repudiated this style of submission in his Consti- 
tution Vineam Domini Sabaoth.* The doctrinal utterances of 
the Church require, not the mere silence nor even the mere con- 
fession of the lips, but the assent of the understanding and will. 
When it is evident that the Church is speaking doctrinally— 
speaking to all her children in her capacity of judge of faith and 
doctrine—no Catholic can let his judgment stand out against her 
on any plea whatever, least of all on the plea that the Church 
has no right to speak doctrinally on that ground. By actually 
speaking on it, the Church affirms her right so to do; if she is 
mistaken, she is mistaken in a doctrinal utterance, and there is 
- an end of her infallibility in point of doctrine. 

The doctrinal utterances of the Church are the decisions of 
the Pope ex cathedré, when he speaks, and shows that he means 
to be understood as speaking, in his capacity of teacher of the 
faith to all Christian people ; so, too, are the canons of a General 
Council; so, too, is the constant and universal belief of the 





* Denzinger, n. 1317. 
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Church accepting any doctrine, not merely as true, but as a 
truth of faith. 

Not all utterances, then, of the Church are doctrinal ; far from 
it. ‘They may even be on a point of doctrine, and yet not be 
doctrinal. If they are not addressed to all her members, they 
are not strictly doctrinal; again, they are not doctrinal if they 
do not command inward assent, but only ‘ obsequious silence.” 
There are utterances which command no more than this: they 
are called disciplinary utterances. It is most important to 
bear in mind—it. saves confusion and abridges controversy if 
we remember it—that there can be no question of the infalli- 
bility of the Church in her disciplinary decrees. The Church 
claims to be infallible in her doctrinal utterances, and in them 
only. Infallibility is not an attribute of discipline. The 
discipline of the Church is wise; but the terms infallible 
and fallible can neither of them be predicated of it. Neither is 
it of faith that the discipline of the Church is wise in every jot 
and tittle. Ecclesiastical authority may make a mistake in the 
regulation of outward behaviour in a particular instance. A 
good Catholic indeed will not lightly think that the command 
of spiritual power is mistaken. And the wider the authority, 
the less danger of mistake. The bishop’s command is less likely 
to be ill-judged than that of the parish priest ; and again, the 
decree of the Pope than the mandate of the local ordinary. As 
for the universal law of the Church, no Catholic heart can con- 
ceive of that being ever other than wise.* But Popes probably 
have signed unwise decrees for particular emergencies ; so may 
have Congregations of Cardinals, to say nothing of lower 
powers. 

The Pope can delegate his disciplinary, not his doctrinal 
authority, and consequently not his infallibility. He cannot put 
that into commission ; it is the personal privilege of the occu- 
pant of the Roman See. But the Pope’s disciplinary authority 
is shared by every bishop in his own diocese; and over the 
Universal Church it is exercised by various Congregations of 
Cardinals resident at Rome, as the Congregation of the Council, 
of Bishops and Regulars, the Propaganda, the Holy Office. Their 
resolutions are approved by the Pope, sometimes vive vocis,. 
oraculo, sometimes (though not commonly) by a Bull. The 
issuing of a Bull does not invest the resolution with any doctri- 
nal character. A disciplinary arrangement it was, and discipli- 
nary it remains. Thus, a resolution of the Holy Office con- 





* A law (distinguished from a decree by universality and permanence) 
sometimes presupposes a point of doctrine, as the law of Communion 
— one kind. The doctrine in that case presupposed is infallibly 
ruled. 
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demning an opinion does not make the contradictory of that 
opinion to be of faith; it does not show that opinion to be 
certainly wrong; it does not absolutely prohibit any one from 
holding that opinion; but for the nonce it prohibits those 
upon whom the condemnation is served from teaching or pub- 
lishing the proscribed opinion. A Papal Bull, if any is issued, 
adds to the solemnity of the precept, but does not invest the 
previous decree with any doctrinal character, unless of course 
the Pope should expressly indicate that he wishes now to speak 
as ruling for all Christians a point of doctrine, as is done in 
Pius VI.’s celebrated Bull, Awctorem Fidei, against the Synod 
of Pistoia. 

A good instance of a constitution merely disciplinary is 
supplied by the Brief of Alexander VII., Speculatores.* His 
Holiness remarks on the Church’s care in providing an index of 
forbidden books, and on the need of a new index to save confusion : 
wherefore he hus had a revised general index drawn up, which 
he now issues, and which, “ with all and each of the things con- 
tained in it, by Apostolic authority by the tenor of these 
presents we confirm and approve, and order to be invivlably and 
unshakenly observed by all persons in general and particular in 
all places, under the penalties, &c.” Any one with the least 
inkling of the stylus cuvi@ can see that this is a mere 
codification and confirmation of existing disciplinary enactments, 
those to wit of “Our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church appointed to the prohibition and expurga- 
tion of books.” This is the document, upon the score of which the 
Roman Pontiff, in his character of doctrinal judge and teacher 
of the faith, requiring the inward assent of all Christians, is 
supposed to have taught the anti-Copernican theory of the 
heavens for a part of the Christian revelation. The Cardinals 
forbade Galileo publicly to interpret Scripture in that sense ; the 
utmost that any Pope ever did was to ratify the prohibition. 

If it is urged that not merely was Galileo prohibited from teach- 
ing the Copernican theory, but he was compelled to retract it ou 
oath—in other words, to declare his inward assent to the false- 
hood of the doctrine prohibited—the oath only argues the 
-confidence of the Cardinals and their advisers in their own 
interpretation of the Bible, a confidence which proved mistaken. 
A Congregation of Cardinals is, after all, absolutely speaking, a 
fallible body. But no Pope ever enforced that mistaken 
interpretation upon the credence of universal Christendom. 

III. The secret of Mr. Gladstone’s success as a statesman, 





* Printed in Mainard’s “ Bullarium,” tom. vi. part 5, pp. 354-5, now 
open before me. 
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so his admirers say, is that he trusts the English people. The 
secret: for a scientific man, who is also a believer, how. to square 
his science with his faith, is to trust the Catholic Church. What, 
then, is the Catholic Church infallible in scientific questions? 
She is infallible in her duly promulgated doctrinal decrees that 
have an incidental bearing vn science, philosophy, or history. 
Thus she assumes, and cannot err in assuming, the principle of 
causation, the possibility of miracles, the distinction between 
substance and accident, between person and nature, between 
matter and spirit. She insists, because it is a primary assertion 
in the Bible, on the fact of the Deluge, and on the descent of 
mankind from one pair; similarly, on the going out of Israel 
from Egypt, on the separation of Israel from Juda, on the 
Babylonian captivity. She cannot err in pointing out with 
authority assertions like these, whatever their bearing: she 
cannot err, I say, so long as she observes all the forms requisite 
to let her children understand that she is speaking doctrinally. 
But what of her disciplinary decrees? Is it not a fact that a 
Roman Congregation once promulgated a disciplinary decree 
against Galileo,—a disciplinary measure afterwards confirmed by 
Papal Brief; and after all Galileo was in the right? I reply 
that, to trust a person or an institution, there is no need to 
postulate the absolutely unerring wisdom of the object of our 
trust. Mr. Gladstone surely does not take the English people to 
be incapable of making a mistake. He expects, I suppose, the 
people to be overardent here, too lethargic there; he sees the 
justice of the celebrated comparison, touched upon by Demosthenes, 
which likens the multitude to a sea, the sport of every wind that 
blows ; and yet he believes that, for all these incidental deflections, 
there is a steady permanent current making lifewards— 


Like to the Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er keeps retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont— 


and that the judgment of the English people on a matter of 
national interest is never long and permanently mistaken. A 
Catholic has far surer cause for relying, not merely on the 
doctrinal, but on the disciplinary guidance of the Church his 
Mother. She may have, tive times in fifteen hundred years, 
rebuked and put to silence an as yet unproved scientific hypo- 
thesis, which came afterwards to be verified and found correct ; 
but the true Catholic knows that the good of the human race 
will never be marred by obedience in these contingencies. There 
is a providence over the Catholic Church as an instrument of the 
divine government of the world, which there is not over the 
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English people, however fondly we Englishmen may hope and 
trust that the British Empire is likewise in its measure God’s 
instrument and minister for good. Let the future Galileo, or him 
who fancies himself such, when a decree of a Roman Congregation 
emanates against his science or his philosophy, take the con- 
stitutional course open to him: let him hold in his book, and for 
the time cease to maintain his thesis publicly ; let him ascertain 
exactly what has been condemned, and on what grounds. If he 
finds the condemned doctrine to be his, let him carefully and 
dispassionately re-examine the grounds of his position; let him 
hold conference with his censors and judges; let him work where 
he is still free, and for the rest let him trust in truth and in God, 
and in the promises of Christ ; and let him know that, especially 
where God’s Church commands, no man ever yet came the worse 
off for his obedience. 

St. Ignatius, in his “Spiritual Exercises,” the praise of which 
is in all the churches, lays down the rule, ‘that what I see 
black, I am to believe to be white, should the hierarchical Church 
so define.” This is one of those strong sayings with which the 
saints, like their Divine Master, have scandalized the world. It 
is a saying thoroughly to bear in mind and act upon in the 
present issue. Of course, there is no question of the Church 
taking upon herself to contradict the evidence of our senses ; her 
teachings regard a sphere wholly remote from sense. Even in 
the Holy Eucharist the senses are veracious in all that they 
testify—that is, sensible appearances. Nor, again, is there 
question of the Church teaching metaphysical impossibilities, or 
contradictions in terms, as that there are three Gods and still 
only one God. As we have the highest certainty of these 
necessary truths, truths (that is) of implication which cannot be 
denied without a contradiction ; and have, moreover, the certainty 
of faith that the Church cannot teach what is not true; we 
have consequently a certainty, either of faith or proximate to 
faith—an absolute, predominant certainty in any case—that the 
Church never can impose upon our belief a self-contradictory 
proposition ; as, for instance, that the part exceeds the whole, or 
that three and two are six. But St. Ignatius is speaking of black 
and white according to popular parlance, whereby a man says 
of some conclusion that he has arrived at—the guilt of a prisoner, 
the authorship of an anonymous work, the translation of a 
disputed passage, or an emendation of the text—that it is as 
plain to him as black and white. In ten or fifteen years, perhaps 
in as many weeks, he will have gone over to another view. 
“‘ Don’t be too positive ” is a familiar saying: the best men of 
science are they who lay it best to heart. When, then, I have 
elaborated a theory which I say is as plain to me as black and 
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white, I am to be ready to give that theory up if I find it to be 
in contradiction with the Church’s doctrinal teaching. It does 
not hence follow that I can never be certain of anything except 
of the simplest necessary truths ; for, whatsoever ground I possess 
for any belief at which I have arrived, I have the same reason 
for expecting with confidence that the infallible Chureh will 
never utter anything to overturn that belief of mine. If I am 
satisfied that the Vulgate reading of 1 Cor. xv. 51 is an error, I 
am equally satisfied that no Ecumenical Council, no Dogmatic 
Bull, will ever put that verse forward, as it stands in the Vulgate, 
to be the exact original utterance of the Holy Ghost. If it were 
so put forward, by God’s grace I should accept the decision; I 
should say that 1 had been rash and hasty in my criticism of the 
text : not the first instance in my history. Still, antecedently, 
acritic may feel confident that no such decision ever will be 
forthcoming. This is tne frame of mind’ in which a Catholic 
scientific man may hold a conclusion touching the origin of life, 
the deluge, the constitution of matter, the sin of usury, the 
locality of heaven and hell, the formal guilt or innocence of pagan 
nations : donec Ecclesia aliter edixerit. In the greater number 
of such cases no doctrinal decision ever will emanate—in many 
none ever can; for the Church cannot define everything, but 
only that limited number of truths which make up the deposit 
entrusted to her by her Founder. A disciplinary decree, im- 
posing silence for the nonce, might more readily occur, though 
even of that the probability is often altogether a negligeable 
quantity. What the Catholic has to do is to be ready to obey, to 
believe if he is bidden to believe, to be silent if silence only is 
enjoined : in any case, to hear the Church and to trust her. This 
attitude, ‘as the eyes of servants are on the hands of their 
masters,” is part of his trust in and submission to God. It is the 
homage that God claims of the intellect no less than of the heart 
of Christian man. 
JoserH Rickasy, S.J. 





Art. II.—THE IRISH QUESTION. 
I. A Poticy For IRELAND. 


Si de longues observations, et des méditations sinctres, amenaient les 
hommes de nos jours, & reconnaitre, que le développement graduel et 
progressif de l’égalité, est & la fois le passé et l'avenir de leur histoire, 
cette seule découverte, donnerait & ce développement, le caractére sacré 
de la volonté du souverain Maitre Instruire la Vemocratie, ranimer 
s'il se peut ses croyances, purifier ses moeurs, régler ses mouvements ; 
substituer peu 4 peu la sciences des affaires 4 son inexpérience; la 
connaissance de ses vrais intéréts § ses aveugles instincts; adapter son 
gouvernement aux temps et aux lieux; le modifier suivant les circon- 
stances et les hommes: tel est le premier des devoirs imposés de nos 
jours & ceux qui dirigent la société. Il faut une science politique 
nouvelle, & un monde tout nouveau.—De TocqurEviLiE, La Democratie 
en Amérique, vol. i. p. 10. 


r these few words there is summed up for us, the difficulties 
and duties of the present, the best hopes of the future. 

Applicable as they are to all European peoples at the present 
moment—a moment which, so to speak, has a past, a present, and 
a future—it is to Ireland, to Irish needs, to the Irish people, 
that I purpose mainly applying them. 

Let us compare and contrast, the English and Irish democracies. 
In England, one with its aristocracy in general feeling, in love 
and pride of country, in its hopes and fears, the people looked 
upon the aristocracy as its natural and effective head, and cheer- 
fully and gladly followed the leaders which it provided for them. 
It was the allegiance of classes to a class, of the members of 
the body politic to its head. Of the great feats of its leaders 
the people could say WE did it. The liberties of the people were 
won step by step, by the hereditary leaders of the people. The 
divorce which has taken place has been the result of a gradual, 
educational, progressive growth; and the power and inde- 
pendence which the people have won, has been won more for it 
than by it. Hence, the people is still largely willing to take its 
leaders from the class, which as a class, no longer rules; and 
admit it to a participation in powers, which the people could if 
it chose withhold. Nowhere perhaps in the world is there a 
people which is less likely to abuse its power, which can better 
dispense with guidance. In the safety and tranquil majesty 
with which the American people—blood of our blood, sharers of 
our instincts, inheritors of a common history—is moving towards 
the ends which the Almighty has appointed, we may see a 
happy augury of the future of England. 

The problem there, is to maintain at least, if not to reanimate, 
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religious belief; to save the people from wire-pulling, and from 
men who, to further their own ambitions, are and will be, 
tempters of the people. Already at Hull and elsewhere, their 
ery 1s, ‘‘ We shall find all precious substances, we shall fill our 
houses with spoils: cast in thy lot with us; let us all have one 
purse ;” and we may hope that the warning of the wise man 
may be listened to : ‘‘ My son, walk not thou with them: restrain 
thy foot from their paths.” 

In Ireland the problem is a different one. Religious belief is 
sound and full; the nature of the people led them to look up to, 
and their necessities compelled them to rely largely on, the 
individual families, on whom they were more or less dependent ; 
and to those families, that loyalty which it is the nature of man 
to feel and display, was largely and generously given, and is even 
yet a tradition. . 

But between the people as a whole, and the dominant class as 
a whole, there never was, and there never could be, since the 
first dawn of the British connection, any community of feeling. 
Hence the rupture which the progress of events has brought 
about, though perhaps less self-felt, less acknowledged, than in 
England, has been complete ; and inasmuch as one effect of the 
penal laws was to draw a broad division between those above and 
those below, it has been more universal than in England. 
Again, it is more thorough. Unable to find sustenance at 
home, the teeming numbers of a prolific people have poured them- 
selves out across the broad Atlantic, and made a new people, the 
greater Ireland. Between these two peoples, there is that com- 
munity of history, of interests, and of sentiment, which in’ 
England exists between the aristocracy and other classes, and 
Irish allegiance is at best divided. 

In Ireland, the greater suddenness and completeness of the 
political change now approaching consummation—the growth of 
a national party, which is only partly national, inasmuch as it 
does not represent all classes—has precluded that educational 
growth which is so necessary for political safety ; and the heir 
has acquired powers without due knowledge how to use them. 

Like powers in England and Ireland will not therefore pro- 
duce like effects, even if we do not for a moment take into 
account, the difference between the two races. 

Here, again, let us study the problem in the phase which 
these last words conjure up. 

We have in Ireland an intellectual people subject to the 
dominant influence of a people which is less intellectual; an 
imaginative, excitable people, guided against their will by a 
people which is calm and practical; an agricultural people, a 
poor people, subject to one which has found wealth in mechanical 
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pursuits ; a Catholic people largely, and in its opinion injuriously 
influenced by the likes 2ad dislikes, the instincts of a Protestant 
people. And that Protestant influence, which England knows 
so well how to keep in the background, in its intervention in 
the affairs of other subject races, has in Ireland a very large 
expression. Consider and compare, for instance, the status of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with that of the Royal University, the 
last attempt to content a Catholic people by a cheapening of its 
educational aspirations.* 

It must be admitted, that a policy for Ireland, unless based on 
large and generous conceptions, bristles with difficulties. 

Buta possibly more important, certainly a more painful instance, 
of the way in which the Protestant influence is suffered to over- 
ride popular feeling, and in this instance popular right, is to be 
found in the following fact. : 

The religion in which derelict children are to be brought up 
is settled, where evidence of the religion of the parents is want- 
ing, not by reasoning from probabilities or in accordance with 
common sense, but by a vote of the Poor Law Guardians. In 
Ireland, on a rough calculation, three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are Catholics; and considering that the proportion of Catholics 
increases rapidiy as you descend in the social scale, the proba- 
bilities that the parents of a derelict child are Catholics are over- 
whelming. Per contra, on these boards, which have the settling 
of the religious future of the child, the religion of the people is 
not adequately represented, were numerical proportion the basis 
of such representation. If the law was administered in deference 

. to the wishes, the rights of the people at large, outside Ulster 
every such child would be registered a Catholic ; and in Ulster 
at least one-half of them. I could hardly give a stronger 
instance of the impolitic predominance of the Protestant instinct 
to the destruction of good and wise government. 

Not that the problem is insoluble: no problem is. But it is 
one which, if solved at all, must be solved in at least a 
temporary hush of party strife, and the solution must be 
“thorough.” 

The two countries are indissolubly linked by geographical 
closeness, and by the weakness of at least one of them—I 
may say, indeed, of both, considering how open to attack either 
of them alone would be. Neither can stand alone. Neither can 





* Quite recently, the Pope, having occasion to send an ecclesiastic of 
high degree on some mission to Malta, a man-of-war was sent to bring 
him over in state. Ifin July, when Dr. Walsh, the Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, was summoned to Rome, a man-of-war had been placed at his 
disposal, we should have had a parallel case. Can this difference of 
weights and measures be wholly without political effect ? 
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feel safe independently of the other; and when there is a seeming 
clashing of interests, the lesser must yield to the greater, or 
both will fall in ruin, and be powerless in the councils of the 
world. 

That they should then be united, and by a strong link, is a 
necessity ; and we need not trouble ourselves by importing into 
our meditations, conditions which cannot be suffered to exist. 

A large number of honest, able, and earnest men, seeing the 
friction which arises out of the method, rather than out of the 
existence, of the present connection, clamour for the re-establish- 
ment of an independent Legislature, such as had Grattan for its 
chief exponent. 

But than a Grattan Parliament, for reasons which I have 
neither space nor inclination to put forward, and which, indeed, 
ought to be obvious, I van imagine nothing worse: not worse 
in its inceptions, but worse in its inevitable results. 

But autonomy for Ireland—practical autonomy—is no less a 
necessity than a Grattan Parliament is an impossibility. Ireland 
must not only be free, but it must feel itself free—free to work 
out its own destiny, subject to the one condition, of its forming 
a willing, a zealous, an energetic member of the United 
Kingdom. 

Management of: Irish affairs, the whole management of them, 
by county boards, would be such an autonomy, and without dan ger 
to imperial interests. English interests, as such, Ireland need not 
consider, should not consider, or be asked to consider ; ; but for 
her own sake, nothing must be done to hurt the empire, in which 
Ireland has so large, so proud a stake. 

Such boards would, moreover, by the force of their collective 
views, where they were found to be practically unanimous, have 
great power of determining, without coercing, the imperial Senate 
in its general direction ; bringing the will of the people and the 
voice of its members in the Senate into more complete and 
expressive harmony. 

There must, on the part of England, be a cheerful concession 
of the fulness of Irish rights; rights as they are understood in 
Ireland by Irishmen. Farthermore, it must be entirely honest ; 
there must be no attempt to limit by cunning contrivaney a 
power reluctantly granted. 

There are many well-intentioned, even broad-minded men, 
who see in centralization a better future than others see in 
decentralization ; but it is a policy which is impossible: im- 
possible, considering the exigencies of the hour, and the differences 
of conditions which'I have briefly sketched. 

The wershippers of any particular form of government are 
idolators. No human form of government is of itself good, 
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always good, everywhere good. One form suits at one time, one 
at another. What we have to consider is, what is good now; 
and to be good, the first condition is that it be possible. I need 
not waste paper in giving illustrations. 

The most unfortunate condition to be found in Irish polities, is 
that the gradual educational development which has taken place 
in England, has had in Ireland no part. Hence the most striking 
characteristic of Irish politics, as presented to us by many of its - 
chosen or self-appointed professors, is childishness. ; 

The essence of human societies, their raison d’étre, is that 
they are formed for the protection of the weak, of the individual. 
This elementary condition in Ireland, is simply ignored. I could 
give countless illustrations. I shall give one, the most childish, 
with which some have been irritated, and the bulk of us amused— 
the attempt to force upon the householders of a leading street in 
Dublin, a change of name in deference to supposed national 
aspirations. Social rule should seek, in the first place, individual 
liberty. That secured, national aspirations will find their proper 
place. A society conscious of being the depository of power, of 
being a trustee for the weak, will be patient, and will try per- 
suasion a hundred times before it thinks of using force. 

But in Ireland the resonant cry—resonant as from hollow 
brass—‘ Force is no remedy,” is contradicted in every hamlet. 
The Land League formerly, the National League now, has its 
emissaries teaching the use of force, not only in every village, 
but, sad to relate, in not a few churches (chapels, as they are 
usually called in Ireland); and priests consecrated to God, think 
that they are doing His will and serving their country, when 
they coerce some unfortunate whom they call a land-grabber— 
probably the most able, the most energetic, and the most indus- 
trious man in the district. 

In all this, there is an absence of the power of understanding 
what liberty really means. It would be wasting time and 
space, to develop even a few of the necessary consequences of this 
lamentable ignorance. One grand result has been achieved: the 
splitting up of Ireland into two camps, in one of which is to be 
found every man who has anything to lose, almost every man 
who has had an education. Show me a country where happiness 
and liberty have reigned where property has been proscribed, and 
I will wish these words of mine unwritten. By-and-by, even the 
men who by political dram-drinking, have becomé drunken and 
fevered in their dreams, will awake to a consciousness of all this; 
but it may be too late—the mischief may have been done. 

I take refuge from the view of the present which I have thus 
described in the hopes and possibilities inspired by my text. 

“To instruct the democracy, to regulate its movements, sub- 
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stitute gradually for its inexperience a knowledge of affairs ; 
change its blind instincts into an understanding of its true 
interests, adapt its rules to time and place; modify it according 
to men and circumstances: such is the chief duty imposed upon 
those who have the direction of society.” 

If education and property be thrust aside and allowed no ade- 
quate share in the management of affairs, the “ blind instincts ” 

‘of which De Tocqueville speaks will rule supreme, and a growing 
anarchy will be the inevitable result. 

How will it answer the English people to have anarchy made 
permanent in Ireland, till the inevitable revolution shakes things 
straight again, with its earthquake power? 

If side by side with the ardour of the democratic instinct there 
could be given as counsellor the conservative instinct of property, 
all will be safe. By-and-by, when all have acquired a proper 
knowledge of the principles which govern all society, it may not 
matter to what extent property, as such, be represented ; but at 
first its influence must be thrown into the scale, not like the 
sword of Brennus, but so as to bring about an equable balance of 
interests and of ideas. 

If property is to be represented at all on bodies which have 
the management of affairs, it must be represented equally with 
the democratic instinct—equal in voting power. Less than 
equality is equivalent to a total absence of representation, because 
those who represent property will not attend merely to be out- 
voted ; less than equality would be worse than a total absence of 
representation, because it would offer the spectacle of a sham— 
of an ideal right conferred, that it may be the more conspicuously 
over-ridden. 

We have in Ireland experience of this, and I speak from facts. 
On Poor Law Boards, the theory is evidently equal representation 
of property and numbers; and as it is property which really 
pays the taxes, such a theory has the merit of justice—of being 
according to the constitutional postulate, that taxation and 
representation should go together. 

The mode in which this theory has been attempted to be 
carried out is something more than curious—it is absurd. On the 
property side of the House the seats are held by persons who may 
be unable or unwilling to attend, and who may be incompetent. 
They hold them ez officio, as being justices of the peace, owners 
of property in the union; their place of residence is—may be, 
often is—so placed as to render attendance impossible; but so 
long as the existing conditions affecting them continue, no one 
else can sit in their place. On the other side, the representation 
of the democracy has been interfered with by giving to the land- 
lords a multiple voting power by proxy-papers. The ingenuity 
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displayed in thus muddling up and counteracting the constitu- 
tional theory of these boards, is almost sublime. . 

In the beginning, to counteract, I suppose, the influence of the 
proxy vote, the ex-officio element only formed one-third of the 
whole. The plan would not work: the educational average of 
these boards was pitched too low. To get the machinery into 
gear, it was found necessary to reinforce the ex-officio element, 
which was raised to one-half of the whole board; and so these 
boards stand at present. It might be thought that such a 
constitution would have made the ex-officio element supreme. 
It. was not so. Under ordinary circumstances, that side of the 
house did have a preponderance, and the effect was seen in 
general regularity of system (I write this having in mind large 
exceptions) and moderation of taxation. 

But in times of excitement, popular enthusiasm overrode the 
effect of the proxy-papers, and the vacancies in the chairs on the 
ex-officio side, arising out of the system of appointment, left to 
the democratic element the supreme control. The ex-officio 
element declined to fight a hopeless battle: it ceased to attend. 
Taxation mounted rapidly up, various administrative eccentricities 
were displayed, and property, when most in danger, ceased to be 
represented at ail. But why does not the electorate see to it? 
Does it like to be taxed? By no means. Love of taxation has 
‘ not yet made its appearance, even in a lunatic asylum. The tax- 
payer of the lower orders, does not see or understand how the 
taxation is brought about, or how it is to be kept in check, or who 
is in fault. Moreover, it was seen to be a weapon, and those who 
had the leading of the people did not hesitate to recommend 
taxation as a weapon by which property was to be coerced. The 
theory of the rights of the elector, 7s a theory ; the practice which 
prevails is a fact. Hence it is obvious that, if property is to be 
represented at all, it must have at least equal voting power to that 
wielded by mere numbers. Anything short of this is in Ireland 
equivalent to a total refusal to it of any power whatever. 

Now, if this be so in a matter of secondary importance, such as 
the administration of the Poor Law, equality of voting power is 
clearly of vital importance when it is sought to place in the hands 
of representative bodies the management of the affairs of the 
whole country. ° 

To bring about equality of representation we want the intro- 
duction of no new principles ; we can take those which we find 
already admitted and in practice, removing merely those ab- 
surdities which vitiate their application. 

Let us rely, then, on what exists, partly in theory and partly 
in practice—namely, equality of representation between pro- 
perty and numbers, and , multiple voting, and apply them 
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thus:* On all such boards let there be two sides; one repre- 
senting numbers, one representing property. Let the side or 
the house representing numbers be purely elective, on the 
present basis, giving to no voter more than one vote, and 
let that vote be, if thought necessary, by ballot. Let the 
other side of the house be elected also, but by persons having 
a certain property qualification, with multiple voting, giving one 
vote to the holder of a fee-simple valued at £100 a year, or £300 
a year leasehold ; two to one who has double this; and so on, 
within certain limits. We shall then have bodies combining, in 
equal proportions, the fervour of a democracy and the conserva- 
tive influence of property; and stability will be the result, 
together with sufficient movement. Owing to the want of 
political education in the people, to the fear which property at 
this present moment in Ireland feels, on boards so constituted 
the representatives of property will, at first, have the larger 
influence, and will move steadily 7n globo, in.the one direction 
towards safety, avoiding anything experimental. But as soon as 
it is seen that property is safe, and that these bodies possess such 
stability as is necessary to merit confidence, the natural diversity 
of men’s minds will make itself felt ; and as there are Radicals in 
the House of Lords, and Conservative working men, so the two 
halves of these new bodies will act and react on each other, and 
the line of demarcation, which in the first instance will divide the 
two, will disappear. 

The first effect, the first direction of these bodies, is of small 
importance, so long as confidence is the immediate result. We 
have now to found a system which should last. 

It is of the utmost importance, both for their internal and 
external influence, that these bodies should be representative of 


‘every class, of every interest in the country. This they will not 


be, if the power residing in them is thrown into the hands of one 
class, 

In every county, or riding of a county, there should be one 
such board. Men in a county know each other, and have been 
used to act more or less together, and influence each other for 
generations. There is no necessity, for the purpose of pleasing 
constitution-mongers of mathematical minds, to break in upon old 
instincts, and make new and fanciful representations. 

As an educational influence, it may be as well to make these 
bodies to a certain extent peripatetic, dividing their sittings 





* The scheme I am about to detail was laid by me before the public in 
a paper entitled “ Decentralization,” read at the Social Science Congress 
held in Dublin, 1882. The audience was small: matters thought by the 
public to be of more importance engrossed its attention. 
T2 
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between two or three of the chief towns within the county; 
sitting, as occasion requires, from time to time, for two, three, 
or six months in one town, then holding their sittings in another, 
and so on; and they might be left to fix the places of session as 
they thought fit, and the times and duration of sessions. And 
now as to the powers of these boards. 

By means of committees of their own appointment, and from 
amongst themselves, they should manage and administer the grand 
jery laws, with the power of levying county cess; the poor-law 
system, the educational system,the management of towns, with the 
powers residing in these bodies of levying rates and providing for 
customary needs. The lunatic asylums, hospitals, &c., should all 
come under their power of government and of direction. 

There would be no necessity for giving to their boards any 
power of initiating legislation for general purposes; the power 
of memorializing, considering the representative character of such 
bodies, would suffice. But it should be made a rule that no Bill 
should be laid before Parliament for a second reading, exclusively 
effecting Irish interests, until all the county boards should have 
had an opportunity of expressing an opinion upon it; the 
initiation of Bills remaining with Parliament. 

If this would not be giving to Ireland practical autonomy, 
whilst guarding the interests of the empire, I cannot imagine a 
scheme which would do so. 

The multiplicity of these boards would have an imménse 
educational advantage.* They would bring home to the minds 
of each elector a feeling of responsibility; and the work he had 
had a hand in producing would be carried out before him, within 
reach of him, and he would get to understand and allow for, the 
difficulties which attend successful legislation. Men interested in 
a country, the destinies of which they have an individual hand in 
fashioning, will not fall victims to the arts of the agitator so easily 
as they do at present: as De Tocqueville remarks, “ Nations do not 
age like men; each successive generation is a new people, which 
offers itself to the legislator to be moulded by him.” There 
would also rise up a feeling of independence. It has often been 
imputed to the Irishman, and with some justice, that he was too 
inclined in times of difficulty to pray to Jupiter—that is, the 
Legislature—to get his wheel out of the ruts. With increase of 
power would come a feeling of responsibility, and with respon- 
sibility, a feeling of self-reliance. Autonomy will not make the 
Irish people rich, but it will make them patient and hopeful, 
and these are qualities which are better than riches, and often 





* It is in countries which have many centres of government and 
intellectual activity, that great men are multiplied.—(‘‘ Adrian LV. and 
Henry Plantagenet,” in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, by Rev. W. B. 
Morris.) 
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bring it after them in their train; and, at any rate, they bring 
peace. 

The power of these boards in affecting legislation would be 
very great. It is not easy to conceive that any Government 
could or would disregard any view of intended legislation in 
which the majority of these boards concurred, provided always 
that these boards be thoroughly representative, attracting the con- 
fidence of every class. Delegates from each of these boards could 
meet in provincial council—say at Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Athlone 
—to draw up a digest of the views of the county boards in respect 
of any proposed bill, and the payment of their expenses could be 
levied off each county. The digest of each provincial council 
being laid before Parliament, the chief difficulty of a Govern- 
ment, which is to know precisely what the people want, would 
be overcome, and much time would be saved for questions of 
imperial interest. Bills would pass more quickly to a third read- 
ing than they do now. In all this scheme there is nothing 
brilliant, but I believe it is better, it is solid—and would produce 
solid work, with the least possible disturbance of men’s minds, 
or of existing institutions and habits of work. Say that each of 
these county boards numbered 100 members on the average. 
Over 3000 Irishmen would then be directly concerned in, and 
oceupied, governing their own country and looking after its 
own interests.* Each of them would value his position, would be 
anxious to avoid any change which might endanger it. Would 
there not be here, a valuable guarantee for the permanence of 
good order? They would acquire a knowledge of the grave con- 
sequences which follow legislation, good and bad, and would 
become apostles, throughout the country, of respect for the 
laws. What a change from recent days, when the prisons were 
crammed with suspects! Vainly then would be brought forward 
such schemes as the bringing of us back to the times of William 
the Conqueror, when the State alone was the possessor of land, 
the universal landlord, as are proposed to us by the advocates of 
the nationalization of land. Evils of feudality indeed! What 
would feudality at its worst be to such a dreamer’s scheme ? 

There are some who think that the days of Conservatism are 
past and gone. Not so with such a scheme as I suggest: the 
whole Irish people would be what their national instincts and the 
instinct of their faith alike incline them to be—a compact Conser- 
vative organization. 





* To quote De Tocqueville again: “ In small bodies of this sort” [he is 
speaking of county government], “ which are not pre-occupied by the care 
of external defence or the ambition of enlarging their boundaries, all 
general power and individual energy is concentrated on home ameliora- 
tions. ‘lhe central government of each State is at hand, and informed 
day by day of the requirements of those it governs.” 
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Speaking as one of them, I venture to assert that when 
Catholics as a body are anything but Conservatives, there is 
something wrong either in the political institutions under which 
they live, or in the partial way in which they are administered. 
Radicalism, on the other hand, is the natural goal of those whose 
mental instinct it is to “ protest,” from which the connection of 
Church and State in England protects so many. 

The carrying out of such a scheme as I have herein proposed 
would come, I think, more easily, more naturally, with a greater 
hope of permanency from the Conservative than from any other 
party. The Conservative party, untrammelled by the leadership 
of the Democratic idea, has given no pledges which an eager 
Democracy, greedy to enjoy its victory, can imperatively call 
upon if to redeem. It recognises and respects a result which it 
has had little share in producing, and can therefore the more 
safely guide it into safe channels, True Conservatism, means 
“ individual liberty.” 

Radicalism, on the other hand, is stained with the promise of 
spoils to be enjoyed; it cannot, if it would, put any check on an 
impetuosity which it has done so much to stimulate, and which, 
left to its own devices, will infallibly bring upon us great 
disasters. 

It is distrusted in Ireland; its inherent selfishness is tho- 
roughly understood; and the attempt to make a catspaw of - 
the Irish Parliamentary party, to throw them over afterwards, 
is fully discounted. The promise of a visit by Messrs Dilke and 
Chamberlain has fallen flat—very flat; waking up no responsive 
echo. : 

The Liberal party is falling to pieces, and its component parts 
will gravitate, some to the Conservatives, some to the apostles 
of “ class rule.” 

Meanwhile, there is hesitation on ali sides as to how to view 
Irish needs, Irish aspirations. An anti-Irish cry is not an im- 
possibility. 

There is, then, from uncertainty and want of breath, rather 
than from want of will, that hush of parties on Irish questions 
which early in this paper I pointed out as one of the necessities, 
if the Irish problem was to be fairly grappled with. 

It is a great Conservative opportunity, which will pass from 
them probably for ever if they neglect to seize it now. It may 
be said that to do so would be a courting of the Irish party. It 
is a poor statesmanship which can be frightened by a ery. But 
if it were so, why not? The Irish party go too far: 1 do not 
deny it; but, like other parties, they will accept a compromise, and 
@ generous measure such as this paper sketches, Ireland would 
not allow them to refuse. 

To sum up; the system I propose would in no way interfere 
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with the Parliamentary system, but it would build up alongside 
of it, one which would assist and complement it. The wants 
and feelings of the Irish people would be represented in Parlia- 
ment precisely as they are now, but it would not be their sole 
mode of expression. The system of local government would 
come in place of a system of agitation, straining constitutional 
limits, if it does not burst them; and the people would guide 
their Parliamentary representatives, instead of being now urged 
on by them to dangerous demonstrations, to obtain that backing 
they sometimes need, and which would no longer have a pur- 
pose. Parliament would also find its account in such a system, 
by a saving of its time, now too often frittered away in the con- 
sideration of purely local affairs. 

Let me end as I began, with weighty words from De Tocqueville, 
in which that admirable political analyst, forecasting the results of 
the development of Democratic ideas if guided by prudence and 
instructed by the intelligence of those whose province it should 
be to guide ; bursts inte prophecy : 


Te congois une société, ou tous regardant la loi comme leur ouvrage, 
l'aimeraient, et s’y soumettraient sans peine; ou l’autorité du gouverne- 
ment, étant respecté comme nécessaire, et non comme divine, l’amour 
qu’on porterait au chef de l'état, ne serait point une passion, mais un 
sentiment raisonné et tranquille. Chacun ayant des droits, et étant 
assuré de conserver ses droits, il s’établirait entre toutes les classes, 
une male confiance, et une soite de condescendance réciproque 
Le peuple comprendrait, que pour profiter des biens de la société, il 
faut se soumettre 4 ses charges. 


C. RatercH CHICHESTER. 


II. TirHE RENT-CHARGE IN IRELAND. 


Many of our readers will remember that in 1831 and 1832 an 
almost universal strike against the payment of tithes convulsed 
Irish society. The impost was resisted, not only by the Catholic 
peasantry, but also by a good many Protestant landlords. To 
quarter the English Church upon a nation of whom the vast 
majority professed a different religion was so monstrous an 
outrage on justice, that it required the full exercise of all the 
effrontery for which certain classes of statesmen are proverbial 
to inflict the wrong upon the Irish people. There was a tradi- 
tionary conflict between the Protestant rector and his tithe- 
proctor on the one hand, and the Catholic farmer and cottier 
upon the other. The quarrel was of old standing. ‘That acts of 
violence should have often resulted from it was inevitable. The 
despoiled peasant is recorded to have now and then revenged 
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himself upon the agent of ecclesiastical extortion by placing 
that functionary, deprived of his nether habiliments, astride 
upon a restive horse, with no other saddle than a furze bush. 

During a considerable part of the last century the grievance 
was deemed by the Irish Protestants to be increased by the prac- 
tice of bestowing the best benefices upon Englishmen. As 
Protestants, they did not in general object to the monopoly of 
the Irish ecclesiastical State revenues by their own Church ; 
but they thought that those revenues should be reserved as a 
provision for the junior branches of the Irish Protestant nobility 
and gentry. It was, they conceived, irritating and humiliating 
that the Church funds should be employed to furnish a liveli- 
hood to clerical gentlemen imported from England. To the 
Catholic tithe-payer, however, it was a matter of indifference 
whether the rector to whom he paid tithe was born on the 
east or west of the Irish Sea. He had no other connection with 
the reverend gentleman than the payment of money. Ina great 
number of parishes there was not a Protestant, and accordingly 
three or four parishes, in many cases even more, were lumped 
together to form a single benefice. 

The institution of such an establishment was in the last degree 
bad and unnatural. But in the worst institutions there may be 
some good men; and in the anti-Irish State Church there were 
oceasionally ministers whose personal virtues presented a strong 
contrast to the iniquity of the system in which they held office. 
Others, however, were more in accord with the raison détre of 
that system, being so insatiable in their exactions that Grattan 
declared in 1788 that the tithe-proctor was a greater extortioner 
than even the overreaching middleman. No wonder that such 
a system should have been provocative of criminal riots on the 
part of its victims. Grattan appealed to the anti-Irish prelates 
to consent to a moderate modus. “ Will not,” he said, “the: 
dignitaries of the Church interpose on such an occasion? How 
painful it must have been to them,” he continued, with scathing 
irony, “the teachers of the Gospel, and therefore enemies to the 
shedding of blood, to have thought themselves under the neces- 
sity of applying to Parliament for sanguinary laws! The most 
sanguinary laws on your statute-book are tithe-bills: the 
Whiteboy Act is a tithe-bill; the Riot Act is a tithe-bill.” 

To the objection, that if you relieved the peasant from tithes, 
you might as well relieve him from rent, Grattan thus replied :— 


The land is not his own, but his labour is his own. The peasant 
is born without an estate; he is born with hands, and no man has a 
natural right to the labour of those hands unless he pays him. Thus, 
when you demand of the peasant rent, you ask for your own estate; 
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when you demand tithe, you ask for a portion of the peasant’s estate, 
the poor man’s only estate, the inheritance which he has in the labour 
of his hands and the sweat of his brow. 


For rent, as Grattan pointed out, is a charge on land, whereas 
tithe is a charge on labour. He quoted Paley, who said :— 


Of all institutions adverse to cultivation, none so noxious as tithe; 
not only a tax on industry, but the industry that feeds mankind. 


The system, although denounced with the eloquence of our 
great tribune, and indefensible by honest argument, was too 
profitable to those who lived on its fruits to be surrendered to the 
attacks of eloquence however impressive, or of argument how- 
ever unanswerable. Towards the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the policy of giving all its best prizes to Englishmen 
had been considerably relaxed. The sons, brothers, and other 
connections of the Irish landocracy were given a share of the 
profits ; and one of the arguments employed to convert their 
class to the legislative union was the promise that, under the 
protection of an English Parliament, the status of the English 
Church in Ireland would become impregnable. Relying on this 
promise, the State clergy, subsequently to the Union, in general 
resisted all attempts to obtain its repeal. Their Church had been 
planted here by England ; the surrounding population of Catho- 
lies rejected their ministrations; it was English power that sus- 
tained their monopoly of the ecclesiastical State revenues of 
Ireland ; England was a Protestant country, and to England 
their affections were attracted as well by identity of creed as by 
the important service she rendered them of keeping their hands 
in the pockets of this Catholic nation. In the same proportion 
in which their regards were drawn to England, they were with- 
drawn from Ireland ; and the Protestant zeal of their flocks was 
constantly stimulated by virulent pulpit assaults on the Catholic 
religion. The State Church in (but not of) Ireland was an 
effective instrument for denationalizing its members; and when 
we consider its English origin, its history, its position, and its 
exploits, we are forced to smile at its fantastic claim to be styled 
“The Church of Ireland.” 

During the Bonaparte wars, the high prices realized by corn 
necessarily swelled the incomes of the rectors. After the battle 
of Waterloo the fallen prices that accompanied peace still left the 
old chronic quarrel between parson and parishioner in full acti- 
vity. Composition Acts were subsequently passed, but these left 
the radical sting untouched—the sting of an alien Church 
quartered on a nation that did not belong to it. Its mission of 
discord and turbulence continued to distract the public. There 
were monstrous exactions on the one hand; riots and outrages 
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on the other. So matters proceeded until 1831, at which period, 
and during the following year, the resistance to tithes became so 
genera! that the English Parliament found it necessary to inter- 
fere in behalf of their clergy. Troops were sent out to assist 
seizures of cattle and other property. The soldiers did not 
always relish that employment. It sometimes happened that a 
ludicrous incident imparted an air of burlesque to the solemn 
occupation of distraining beasts and birds to satisfy demands for 
tithe ; as when a regiment of hussars seized twelve geese, the 
property of some contumacious tithe defaulter in the county 
Kilkenny. History does not record the ultimate fate of the 
geese which were honoured with a military escort. I do not 
suppose that their owner attempted to recapture them, nor that 
their valiant captors felt their martial dignity exalted by the 
nature of the duty they were called on to discharge. 

A popular organization was formed against. purchasing cows, 
horses, or any other property seized for tithe and offered for sale 
at local auctions. The Protestant clergy were reduced to much 
distress in all cases where they did not possess private property. 
They were encountered by the passive resistance of the farmers, 
and sometimes employed violent means to recover the tithes. 
Thus the Reverend Archdeacon Ryder, rector of Gortroe, near 
Ratheormac, in the county Cork, proceeded on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 18, 1834, at the head of a large body of troops, cavalry and 
infantry, to distrain for tithe arrears due by a widow named 
Ryan. The force was commanded, im conjunction with that 
reverend gentleman, by Captain Collis and Captain Begley. A 
large body of the country people had assembled to defeat Mr. 
Ryder’s intentions. They formed a compact and dense line on 
the top of a ditch surrounding the corn-yard, where it was pro- 
posed to levy the first distress. Efforts were ineffectually made 
to induce them to quit their position. It is stated that two 
rounds of blank cartridge were fired without producing the 
slightest effect on their determination, and that they warded off 
the bayonets of the soldiers with their sticks; on which the fatal 
order to fire with ball was given, and then the soldiers, in the 
presence and at the instance of the reverend archdeacon, dis- 
charged ball-cartridge at the people, thirteen of whom were 
killed and eight mortally wounded. 

Now, this and other cognate outrages are things of the past. 
As matters of history it is right to record them. They are 
extreme instances of the essential antagonism of the alien Church 
to the people of Ireland; and although similar exhibitions of 
violence are now impossible, yet the spirit which prompted them 
is not, I fear, quite extinct. The alien Church is indeed disestab- 
lished, but it has left behind it a legacy of tithe rent-charge 
which presses with severity on the impoverished Irish landocracy. 
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It has also left behind it a legacy of anti-Catholic prejudice, 
infused by the teachings of many of its ministers. I do not speak 
of mere theological prepossessions, but of the anti-lrish feeling 
which Protestant bigotry naturally associates with dislike of the 
religion of the Irish people, and which effectually bars that 
absorption of all creeds and classes into a brotherhood of common 
nationality, without which it is vain to hope for any great 
advance in our national prosperity and honour. 

Before proceeding to the question of tithe-rent charge, it is 
right to quote a few testimonies of English Protestant statesmen 
as to the character of the establishnient that constantly exploded 
in outrage and riot, and which its advocates pronounced to be 
necessary for the preservation of true Christianity in Ireland. 
The following extracts are taken from Hansard. 

In 1835 Dr. Lushington said : 


The Protestant religion had been forced upon Ireland by the con- 
quering people of England, who, by themselves and their priesthood, 
turned out to beggary and destitution those who refused to become 
apostates to the faith they reverenced. 


In 1835 Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton said : 


They talked of Irish bulls; but the words “Irish Church” were 
the greatest bull in the language. It was called the Irish Church 
because it was a church not for the Irish. 


In 1835 Lord Hatherton said : 


For 300 years and more, by laws of sanguinary operation, they 
tried to support and advance the Reformation in that country (Ireland). 
Oppression, imprisonment, confiscation; arming the son against the 
father and the father against the son; disinheriting of brothers; fraud 
and treachery of every kind—all had been tried, and tried in vain. 


In 1838 Sir Henry Ward said : 


They might call the Church of Ireland what they pleased; but it 
was useless to give it the name of national, for there was something 
hollow in such a term The humblest cottier . . . . because 
he knew the Church was not his national Church, risked life itself in - 
resisting its claims. 


In 1843 Sir William Wilde (afterwards Lord Truro) said : 


It was on all sides admitted that the Irish Church was at the bottom 
of all the- unhappiness that Ireland suffered; that it was an eternal 
source of hatred and discord, as in the nature of things it must be. 


One more quotation. In 1844 the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Buller said : 


Now, what have we done in Ireland, sacrilegious robbers as we 
are? We have plundered, we still plunder, the many of that pro- 
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vision which was made for their religious wants, in order to create a 
sinecure Church for the few: we have deprived the poor man of his 
Church in order to gorge the rapacity of the rich. Again, the domi- 
nant Church in Ireland is associated with the most horrible recollections 
that are attached to any existing institution in any one country in 
the world. 


Quotations to the same effect from English statesmen could 
be very largely multiplied. It js obvious that the moral effect of 
such an institution must have seriously impaired the attachment 
of its votaries to their country, and must have often been 
destructive of the Christian sentiment of love for their Catholic 
neighbours. It is true that illustrious and patriotic names are 
occasionally found among its members; names of men whose 
native goodness lifted them far above the surrounding atmosphere 
of ignorant prejudice, and who pleaded with fervour for the 
removal of every Catholic disability. At the head of such men 
stands Henry Grattan. 

Some Protestant clergymen—I think five—were unfortunately 
shot during the period of the tithe disturbances. The farming 
class continued obstinate; it would have been too horrible to 
make every parish the scene of a massacre; the milder measure 
of imprisonment was adopted ; great numbers of tithe defaulters 
were imprisoned, and public subscriptions were raised for their 
support while in jail; but the imprisonment of all the farmers 
in the kingdom would have overtaxed the power of the Govern- 
ment, and such a course involved the practical objection, that the 
expense already incurred by proceedings against the sturdy 
recusants greatly exceeded the amount of tithe recovered. 

But the State Church must at all hazards be maintained. 
There were Protestant landlords who could not consent to 
relinquish it. Its revenues are believed to have reached a million 
per annum during the continuance of war prices. Its bishopries, 
its benefices, secured, as had already been said, social position 
und competent incomes to the junior branches of Protestant 
landed families. So long as the tithes could be extorted from 
the peasant the landlords had in this way a strong interest in 
upholding the lucrative church without paying for it more than 
the portion of the tax that affected the domains in their own 
occupation. 

But a change impended which was not quite so agreeable to 
the landlords as the previous system had been. The English 
Legislature by successive Acts transformed the landlords into 
tithe-proctors. The liability to pay tithe was transferred from 
the occupying tenant to the landlord having the first estate of 
inheritance. The landlord was to collect the tithe, or the amount 
vf composition for tithe, from the tenant, and to hand the money 
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so collected to the rector ; retaining five shillings in the pound 
to remunerate him for his trouble as tithe-proctor. Parliament, 
in making this change, effaced the name of tithe from the 
contribution exacted from the tenant. It was thenceforth to be 
called “rent.” It empowered the landlord to collect the money 
in the shape of additional vent. It often occurred that the 
landlord failed to collect this addition ; but the purpose of the 
Legislature will be clearly shown by the following extracts from 
statutes :-— 


Tenants at will, or from year to year, are exempted from payment 
of composition (for tithe) after November 1, 1833, and the person 
having the next greater estate is made liable henceforth; but such 
landlord is entitled to receive the amount of such composition from the 
tenant in possession, in addition to the rent hitherto reserved (2 & 3 
William IV. chap. 119, s. 12). 


A subsequent Act thus deals with the arrears of tithe :— 


Whenever the person appearing by any such amended memorial 
and schedule and account... . to have owed, at the time of pre- 
senting such memorial, any sum for or on account of the tithes in- 
cluded in such memorial and schedule, shall occupy the land in 
respect whereof such tithe ought to have been paid, then and in such 
case any landlord liable to and paying the sum hereby added to the 
composition for tithes payable in respect of such land shall be entitled 

. to add one-fifth of the sum appearing by such amended 
memorial and schedule and account to have been due at the time of 
presenting such memorial, for tithes by such tenant, to rent payable by 
such tenant, and shall and may enforce payment thereof by all such 
ways and means as by law are provided for the recovery of rent (3 & 4 
William IV. chap. 100, s. 25). 


Again, by the Ist and 2nd Victoria, chap. 109, s. 7, all 
lands subject to the payment of tithe composition were charged 
with an annual tithe rent-charge equal to three-fourths of such 
compositions, payable by the landlord to the rector. We all 
know that in the letting and subletting of land it was not 
unusual that two, three, or even four gradations of middlemen 
were interposed between the head landlord and the occupying 
farmer. The recovery of tithe rent-charge in such cases is thus 
provided for by section 10 of the Act now referred to:—* If 
any person who would have been liable to tithe composition hold 
mediately or immediately under the person liable to such rent- 
charge, the amount of such rent-charge may be recovered as vent 
from the next tenant; and so downwards to the person 
primarily liable.” 

These Acts professed to supply to the landlord, when Parliament 
saddled him with the tithe rent-charge, the means of paying that 
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tithe rent-charge byaddingittothe rent. It will beobserved thatthe 
Legislatare did not contemplate relieving the farmer from the tithe. 
It was carefully provided that he should still pay it to the rector : 
not directly as of yore, but through the medium of his landlord. 

Thus matters stood until 1869. On July 26 in that year 
was passed Mr. Gladstone’s Act for disestablishing the English 
Church in Ireland. The Act was popularly believed to contem- 
plate disendowment as well as disestablishment. While it was 
under discussion there was a prevalent impression on the minds 
of the Irish public that at last the tithe tax was about to dis- 
appear. By-and-by it began to be understood that the dis- 
appearance was not to be immediate. Forty-five years were at 
first named, and then fifty-two years, as the period of its final 
extinction. It was then supposed that the payers of the impost 
were to go on paying it as previously for fifty-two years, at the 
end of which period it was toterminate. Now, one would think 
that a straightforward statesman, retaining the income of the 
State Church for fifty-two years, would have interposed no 
obstacle to its extinction at the end of that time. But a hitch 
was ingeniously introduced into the 32nd section of the Act, 
imposing on the payer of tithe rent-charge the necessity of going 
through a form called “ purchase,” as a condition precedent to 
the expiry of the impost. Many landlords, not aware of that 
condition, omitted to “ purchase,” as the process was termed. 
The result of such omission on the part of a landlord is this— 
that if he purchased now, or at any future date, he would 
receive no credit in the purchase-money for the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of pounds, which he may have paid in tithe rent-charge 
since the Church Act came into operation. A notable piece of 
sharp practice this. 

The members of the anti-Irish Church were indignant at its 
disestablishment. They grumbled at what they considered an 
insult to their community. One gentleman complained in a 
published letter of the affront offered by Mr. Gladstone’s Act to 
the party who, he said, had always been “the mainstay 
of English power in Ireland.” The garrison sentiment was 
wounded, and it was feared that the social dignity hitherto 
appertaining to the officers of an Established Church would no 
longer ornament the clergy of a Church cut off from State con- 
nexion. It was feared that henceforth aspirants for the clerical 
office would be recruited from an inferior stratum of society 
instead of from the cadets of the county families. 

Then there was the important pecuniary consideration. Here- 
tofore a statutory provision existed—at least on paper—enabling 
the landlord, in his quality of tithe-proctor, to get the tithe from 
the tenant. 
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But now came the Land Act of 1881, which cut away not only 
the fund for tithe rent-charge provided by the Acts I have cited, but 
much more than its annual amount by reductions of rent effected 
in the Land Courts, as well as by the extra-judicial arrangements 
that have taken place in conformity with the recent Act. The 
law, as at present administered, says: “ You must make bricks 
without straw. You must pay the tithe rent-charge, although 
the source whence you derived it has been annihilated.” 

Let us suppose the case of a landlord whose rental is, or was, 
£1,000 per annum, and whose property is subject to £100 per 
annum tithe. The Acts of Parliament I have quoted enabled 
him to add that £100 (if he could get it) to his previously 
reserved rent; but his estate is now taken into the Land Court, 
which strikes off that £100 per annum from his rental, and pro- 
bably much more along with it. What has become of the por- 
tion of his income specially appropriated to the tithe rent- 
charge? It is gone; legally destroyed. Can anything be more 
unjust than to extort from the landlord an impost which the 
law deprives him of the means to pay f 

I am far from limiting the case of the landlord to the mere 
annihilation of the part of his income set apart for tithe rent- 
charge. The pressure of the impost should not be estimated by 
the proportion it bears to the landlord’s gross income. We must 
see how it affects his net income; the remnant of income which 
is left to him, not only after recent reductions, but after family 
charges, wages of labour, income tax, county cess, succession tax, 
quit-rent, and poor-rate. For many years the increase of taxa- 
tion and of the cost of production has been steadily accom- 
panied by a decrease of agricultural values, As to imperial 
taxation, Mr. Gladstone in 1853 added 52 per cent. per annum 
to our previous fiscal burdens. As to local taxation, we have 
seen item after item placed upon the poor-rate, so that it has 
been swelled from its original annual amount of £295,000, as cal- 
culated by Mr. Commissioner Nicholls, to the sum of £1,529,963 
in 1883. And while burdens are thus increased, an analysis of 
the average rate of agricultural produce in Ireland for a number 
of years shows a great decrease in most of the crops. This 
decrease is noted by Lord Ebrington in an article in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century.” His lordship takes the years 1851—2-3, the 
years from 1851 to 1866, and from 1871 to 1880, during 
which periods the returns show that most of the crops, especially 
potatoes, had fallen off in produce; that these last had in 
1871-80 declined 50 per cent. as compared with 1851-60, and 
80 per cent. as compared with 1851-3. A late Parliamentary 
return gives statistics of Irish agriculture during 1884, showing 
a large decrease of cultivation. By this return it appears that 
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the produce in 1884, as compared with the average produce of 
the ten years 1874-83, shows in cereal crops a decrease: in 
wheat, of 1,121,542 ewts.; in oats, of 1,207,720 ewts. ; in barley, 
of 846,702 ewts.; in bere, 4323 ewts.; and in rye, of 24,121 ewts. 
From the same return we learn that the decrease in the money 
value of the crops in Ireland amounts in the aggregate to 
£2,734,232, as compared with 1883; and to £1,661,338, as com- 
pared with the average ten years, 1874-83. 

Now, with all these elements of progressive decline, which affect 
the vital interests of the landlords; with the screw of taxation 
applied with progressive severity ; with the decrease of the value 
of the natural productions which had formerly supplied their 
income ; with the recent reductions of their rent ; it is surely high 
time that they should be relieved from the hateful, oppressive, 
dishonest tithe rent-charge. 

That impost was ordinarily regulated by the average price of 
wheat and oats as published in the Dublin Gazette. In some 
parishes wheat alone governed the applotment ; in others, oats ; 
in others, I believe, wheat and oats were both included in the 
calculation. The price, thus gazetted, became the standard of 
comparison with the price of successive periods of septennial 
revision. If the price rose, then the rector was entitled to apply 
at Quarter Sessions for a proportional increase of his tithe rent- 
charge. If the price fell, the landlords in the parish were 
entitled to apply for a commensurate reduction. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Church Act is silent on the subject of revision, and a notion 
appears to have prevailed that the right had expired. But an 
able counsel has recently given his ecpinion that the right of 
revision still exists, and the result of its exercise at present may 
be shown by the following instance. The tithe rent-charge of the 
parish of Ballymoney, in the county Cork, was originally fixed 
on a scale of corn values published in the Dublin Gazette. The 
date of the certificate is October 31, 1833; date of applotment, 
December 30, 1883; average price of wheat then stated at 
£1 12s. 04d. per barrel of twenty stones. At the present time 
the same quantity of good red wheat sells for 15s. 7d. in the 
surrounding markets ; so that the tithe rent-charge of Ballymoney, 
as it stands in the books of the Commissioners, 1s fixed on a scale 
of prices about double what can now be realized for the crop that 
governed the original valuation of the tithe composition, and 
subsequently of the tithe rent-charge. 

In March, 1883, a meeting of landlords assembled in Cork, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Bandon, and unanimously 
passed resolutions affirming the injustice of the tithe-tax and 
the necessity of its abolition. Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald of Corkbeg, 
a landed proprietor, was prominently active at that meeting, and 
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by his influence sixteen meetings of a similar description have 
since been held in as many of the counties of Ireland. 

I am not a champion of the Irish landlords except in a case 
where they suffer a manifest injustice. They would have better 
consulted their own interests, as well as the interests of their 
country, if they had acted in a national spirit, instead of being 
what a gentleman already quoted calls “the mainstay of English 
rule in Ireland.” My eontention in their behalf is simply that 
it is unjust to exact from them a tax which the law, concurrently 
with foreign competition, deprives them of the means to pay. If 
Mr. Gladstone had acted up to his declared opinions, he would 
have treated the Irish victims of the tithe and tithe rent-charge 
as well as the negro slaves were treated by the Parliament that 
abolished the slave trade. On March 22, 1880, in cne of his 
speeches in his Midlothian canvass, he said that the Protestant 
Church in Ireland 


was planted by foreign force. It was the foreign force of England 
that made the Church of Ireland The Church of Ireland was 
hated by the people; it was associated with all the memories of their 
degradation, The people recollected that they were compelled out of 
their miserably scanty means to subscribe funds for the maintenance 
of the Church in Ireland down to the year 1833. The Church of 
Ireland always represented what may fairly be called a miserable 
minority of the people. 


We have here Mr. Gladstone’s admission that the State Church 
was planted in Ireland by the foreign force of England. Now, 
if England, at the end of three centuries, discovers that she was 
wrong in forcing her Church upon the Irish people, it is clearly 
England, and not Ireland, who is bound in conscience to pay for 
her own error. 

When Parliament disestablished the slave trade in 1834 it 
voted twenty millions sterling to buy off the slave-owners ; but it 
did not exact an annual subsidy from the slaves as the price of 
their freedom, or to recoup the Treasury for the advance of 
£20,000,000 ; but Mr. Gladstone’s Government, in buying off 
the clergy of the State Church, exacts from the Irish landlords 
an annual tithe rent-charge as the price of disestablishment. He 
proclaimed that the State Church in Ireland was a grievance. 
His predecessors in 1834 proclaimed that negro slavery was a 
grievance, but they did not extort money from the liberated 
slaves as the price of their emancipation. Let him follow that 
excellent precedent, and cease to exact the tithe rent-charge in 
payment for emancipation from State Churchism. 


W. J. O'N. Daun. 
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Art. II.—THE GATES OF INDIA. 


. The Coming Struggle for India. By Professor Arminius 
VameBiry. London: Cassell & Co. 1885. 


. Herat: the Granary and Garden of Central Asia. By 
Colonel G. B. Mattzson, C.S.I. London: W. H. Allen 
& Co. 1880. 


. Russia at the Gates of Herat. By Cartes Marvin. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1885. 


. The Railway Race to Herat. By Cuartes Marvin. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1885. 


. Hérat et les territoires Contestés. Par J. B. Paquien. 
Revue de Géographie, Juin, Juillet et Aoait, 1885. Paris: 
Ch. Delagrave. 

. Narrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan 
in 1875. By Sir Cuarrzs MacGrecor. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1879. 


[* the central heart of Asia, where Khorassan the Golden—the 

Province of the Sun—parts Iran from Turan and marks the 
great race-cleavage of the Eastern world, two parallel streams 
escape to the north-west through the barrier ranges screening the 
ocean slope of the continent from the Turcoman Steppe. Each 
pours its current through a network of silver veins to fertilize an 
oasis; each leaves its name to a now forlorn capital of ancient 
grandeur; each perishes after having fulfilled its mission, strangled 
and buried among the desert sands of Turkestan. The one is the 
Murghab, the river of Merv, once proudly termed Shah-i-Jehan, 
or Sovereign of the Universe; the other is the Heri-Rud, whose 
waters “clear as tears” vivify the luxuriant valley of Herat, 
vaunted in many a paraphrase and hyperbole as the earthly 
Paradise of the East 

The egress of these two rivers towards the north indicates a 
feature in the configuration of the land which bids fair to be a 
potent factor in its future, as it has been in its past history ; for 
here, where the waters of the hills run to the desert instead of to 
the sea, we have the weak point in the natural defensive system 
of the Asiatic lowlands—the spot where the Paropamisus range, 
subsiding into a chain of swelling downs, leaves that breach in 
the rampart through which the northern invader has always 
swept down on the glowing plains of Hindustan. The strategical 
value of Herat is due to its position behind this vulnerable point, 
stopping the gap in the fence by its armed wardenship of the 
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surrounding plains. It is on this ground that it is styled the 
key of India, of whose defences it is indeed but an advanced out- 
work, despite its distance from the British frontier. 


A glance at the record of the past [writes Colonel Malleson] will 
show that from time immemorial the city was regarded as an outlying 
bulwark, the possession of which was naturally prior to attempting 
the conquest of India; the holding of which by India, or by quasi- 
vassal powers dependent on India, would render impossible an 
invasion of that country. It was so considered by Alexander, by 
Mahmud and his successors, by Chingiz Khan, by Taimur, by Nadir 
Shah, and by Mohammed Shah, the Persian prince who attacked it in 
1837. In the case of all but the last, the possession of Herat led to 
the conquest of India; in the case of the last, the successful defence of 
that city rendered invasion impossible. 


Now, a singular illusion as to the geographical contour of 
Khorassan has led to a series of disastrous blunders in British 
policy in regard to Central Asia. The prolongation of the Hindu 
Koosh in this direction was assumed to maintain the same degree 
of elevation as its central mass, and a range of phantom Alps with 
snowy summits towering 15,000 and 20,000 feet high, was 
conjured up to guard the dependencies of Engiand with its 
impassable barrier. The surveys of M. Gospodin Lessar, originally 
a Russian railway engineer, now more famous as a diplomatist, 
have finally dissipated the illusion, and substituted for the 
mountain mirage of this fancy frontier a range of grassy downs 
with easy passes no more than 900 feet above the plains. It is 
across these green thresholds, over whose facile slopes knee-deep 
in grass and flowers the two streams of Khorassan run inland 
from the sea, that the lengthening shadow of the great northern 
colossus is being gradually projected nearer and nearer to the 
dreamlands of the south. It is along the course of the twin 
rivers that the Russian advance, stealthy and inexorable as that 
of twilight over her steppes, is now taking place in a series of 
alternate strides and pauses that knows no retrogression. From 
the oasis of Merv to the oasis of Penjdeh on the eastern stream, 
from the oasis of Kari Bent on the Tejend, or lower Heri-Rud, 
to the very edge of the valley of Herat itself, she has within the 
last few months stretched her elastic frontiers. Those who 
believe she will halt at these points are as wilfully self-deluded as 
though they should expect the tide to turn in full flood, or the 
sun to stop short of the meridian. The great prize of Central 
Asia is within her grasp, and only after a life-and-death struggle 
will she allow it to be finally wrested from her. 

“ Khorassan,” says a quaint Eastern proverb, “is the oyster- 
shell of the universe, and Herat is its pearl.” 

U2 
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“In the whole habitable world,’ declared Baber, founder of 
the Mogul Empire in India, “there is not such another city as 
Heri.” 

“Which is the most splendid city in the world?” asks another 
Asiatic adage. “If you answer truly you must say Herat.” 

Professor Vambéry* tells how his followers, while still north 
of the Paropamisus, were never tired of repeating, “ Have but 
patience. We are nearing the blessed land; we are going to 
Herat. There the bread is whiter than the moon, the water 
sweeter than sugar. You can get there a pot of cream for a 
farthing, the roast lamb is deliciously savoury, and the most 
exquisite varieties of fruit can be had for a mere trifle.” 

Thus Orientals, ancient and modern, are unanimous in regard- 
ing Herat as the jewel of Central Asia, enhanced in value by the 
rich setting of its golden valley. This celebrated oasis, called the 
Djélghei Herat, covers an area of 400 square miles, lying nearly 
~ due east and west for some fifty leagues among the folded skirts 
of the Paropamisus. Its soil—a sandy loam—owes its matchless 
fertility to the waters of the Heri-Rud, conducted over its surface 
in a glittering woof of artificial rivulets. A bund or dyke thrown 
across the river feeds nine large open canals and 123 canauts or 
covered water-courses, which ramifying into a minute capillary 
system of minor channels, are threaded in all directions over the 
plain with a skill almost unrivalled even in Central Asia. The 
Heri-Rud, which might fairly dispute with the river of Samarkand, 
the name of Zerefshan, or distributor of gold, leaves in much 
diminished volume the plain whose fertilization has exhausted its 
vitality, and turning northward, forms the Persian frontier for 
200 miles, as far as Sarakhs on the Turcoman border. Changing 
its name here to that of the Tejend, its further flow is but that 
of an intermittent stream, marked by a belt of tamarisks traversing 
the steppe, in which it is eventually lost. 

All the products of the Heri Valley are of unusual excellence. 
Its rice is celebrated throughout Turkestan; its wheat, which 
ripens in June, ranks in quality, says Professor Vambéry, with 
the so-called Jerusalem wheat of Khiva; its pears and apples are 
better than those prized so highly in Asia under the name of 
Nathenzians ; and its mutton is more savoury than that of 
Shiraz and Karaman. 


The cultivators of this “happy valley ” [says an earlier traveller, 
Lieutenant Arthur Conolly +] enumerate, if I remember right, seven- 





* “Lecture on Herat.” By Professor Arminius Vambéry. Times, 
May 2, 1885. 

+ “Journey to the North of India.” By Lieutenant Arthur Conolly. 
London : R. Bentley & Sons. 1834. 
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teen different sorts of grapes which they grow; the marble and the 
raisin grape, that which is translucent and without seeds, the golden 
grape of Kasvin and the small red grape of Badukshan, with other 
temptingly named varieties of this delicious fruit. The vines are 
planted in trenches, and trained over a sloping bank of earth on which 
they are suffered to ripen, a method which I conceive would answer 
only in a very dry climate. 


Among the more especial products of the Heri Valley are 
assafcetida, gum mastic, pistachio-nuts, manna and silk. The 
latter is reeled from the cocoon, dyed, twisted, and either 
exported as yarn to Persia, or woven into homespun fabrics. 
Herat is renowned for its carpets, which rivalling those of 
Turkey in softness, durability, and brilliancy of colour, are sold 
at a much lower price. 

The density of population in the garden-valley of the Heri is 
manifest from the multitude of villages scattered, to the number 
of nearly 500, among its vineyards and orchards. Each a 
miniature fortress, with beehive roofs huddled closely within its 
mud-walls, they crowd to the feet of the great city, which with 
gleaming bastions, and springing minarets, and chequered mass 
of light and shade, dominates the grand sweep of plain surging 
in green or golden harvests up to the enclosing hills. Its bold 
square of turreted wall, fronting a mile each way, is reared on a 
cyclopean earthwork of unknown antiquity. Rising to a height 
of 50 feet with a thickness at base of 250, and girt with a moat 
16 feet deep and 45 feet across, this giant rampart forins a 
mighty foundation for the battlemented walls, 25 feet high and 
14 feet thick, whose closely planted semicircular towers, 150 in 
number, surmount its solid quadrangular mass with an imposing 
crown of strength. The Ark or citadel, formerly called Kala-el- 
Akhtiar-ed-Din (the Castle of the Choice of Religion), is raised 
on an artificial mound within the enceinte, whose northern face 
is bowed outwards to enclose it, while from its foot a lower work 
ealied the Ark-i-Nou, or New Citadel, projects 100 yards beyond 
the wall. 

But these defences, despite their formidable aspect, are 
incapable of offering effective resistance to attack by a European 
army, and there is little doubt that had Russia, trusting to the 
paralyzing effect of a fait accompli on British statesmanship, 
continued her advance last spring, she might have carried the 
great fortress of the Iranian March by a coup-de-main. The 
armament at that time consisted of but twenty guns of various 
calibres in position, with a number of others lying dismounted 
on the ramparts. Flanking defences were totally wanting, and 
the bald cireuit of the enceinte gave no convergence of fire on 
an advancing column. The place in fact was, in the words of 
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General Ferrier,* who visited it in 1846, “nothing more than 
an immense redoubt,” incapable of holding out for twenty days 
-against a European army. The city, moreover, on its north- 
eastern angle is overlooked by the heights of the Mosalla and 
Thala-bengi, which rise to the height of the ramparts, and 
furnish a platform whence a plunging fire could be directed 
within them. 

Much has since been done to remedy these defects, and the 
English Engineer officers, Major Holdich and Captain Peacocke, 
who with Colonel Stewart, second in command of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, entered Herat on May 10, have been 
since engaged in directing the works on the fortifications on 
which 4,000 labourers have been actively employed. It was 
expected that by September the place would be in a complete 
state of defence with heavy guns in positions, and a garrison 
20,000 strong, ail armed with breech-loading rifles. There seems 
to be some difficulty about the transport of the large ordnance 
presented to the Ameer by the Indian Government, and for the 
present at least it has stopped at Kandahar. But with works 
contrived by modern science superadded to its solid though 
antiquated defences, Herat may be trusted to hold its own 
against any improvised attack, and can now only be taken after 
regular sieye operations. The Russians were said to have 
complete plans of the fortifications, and are doubtless informed 
of all additions to them up to date. 

The town contains, it is believed, 4,000 dwelling-houses, 1,200 
shops, 17 caravanserais and 20 baths, besides many mosques, 
cisterns and fountains. Its gates, five in number, are approached 
by drawbridges across the moat, and are situated in the centre 
of each front of the square, with an extra one, now disused, in 
the northern face. They are connected by four roofed streets or 
bazaars, meeting in a small domed quadrangle in the centre of 
the city, and called in a mixture of Persian and Arabic, Chahar- 
Souk (four streets or markets), They are ruinous and dilapidated 
in many places, the vaulted brick roof having fallen in in 
consequence of being made without keystones to the arches, 
whose centres were only filled in with rubble. The street 
leading to the southern or Kandahar gate is the best preserved, 
and cuntains the principal shops and caravanserais. In these 
main thoroughfares all the life of the city is concentrated, and 
there may be seen all varieties of Eastern costume, from the 
snowy robes of the Hindoo merchant, to the reeking sheepskins 
of the roving Tekke. 





_ Journeys.” By J.P. Ferrier. London: John Murray. 
56. . 
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The remainder of the city is traversed only by labyrinthine 
alleys burrowing under the houses in dark and noisome tunnels, 
and leading to desolate quarters of ruinous mud-hovels where 
dogs snarl and worry over heaps of putrefying garbage. No 
drainage exists, and the rain-water is left to stagnate in ponds 
dug in sundry spots through the city, which Lieutenant Conolly, 
who sojourned there in 1828, believed to be “one of the dirtiest 
in the world.” The streets are the recipients of all the refuse of 
the houses, and “ Rusm ist,” “it is the custom,” was the only 
apology he heard made for their vile habits, even by those who 
admitted the evil. It is not surprising to hear that cholera 
rages furiously in Herat, and that small-pox and other epidemics 
are scarcely less destructive. It is, however, well supplied with 
water, a branch of the Heri-Rud being conducted through the 
town, while a year’s supply is stored in case of siege, in a vast 
reservoir, constructed it is said by Shah Abbas, and covered with 
a domed roof of magnificent proportions. This cistern, exposed 
to destruction by shell-fire, if the heights without the town were 
in hostile occupation, is one of the vulnerable points of the place, 
and its protection has doubtless occupied the attention of the 
English visitors. 

The most splendid monuments of the palmy days of Herat 
stand on the hill of the Mosalla or “ place of prayer,” and consist 
of two great mosques, the Masjid and Mosalla, now dilapidated 
and semi-ruinons, but still amongst the most characteristic relics 
of Oriental architecture. The buildings, which cover a vast area, 
-have each a central dome flanked by high square-built wings 
enclosing a gigantic court in front. 


The entrance to the court [writes a member of the Boundary Com- 
mission *] is below an arch which forms by far the most prominent 
feature of the whole pile. These main arches must be at least 
80 feet high; and as a high square wall is carried up above the crown 
to the height of another 40 feet or so, this arched entrance dwarfs 
by its enormous size both the dome and the delicate forms of the four 
minarets which guard the building at each corner, and which are in 
themselves marvellously beautiful in outline and symmetry. 


But the singular beauty of the Mosaila consists in the mosaic 
of glazed tiles with which the whole surface of its fagade and 
interior is enamelled. All the shades of azure and emerald in 
the peacock’s neck, and all the reds and yellows of autumn leaves, 
from lemon-colour to russet, are blended in this exquisite fatence, 
which the writer just quoted says is far superior to the ordinary 
glazed tile work of India, inasmuch as the delicate tracery of the 








* « A Recent Ride to Herat :” Blackwood’s Magazine, August, 1885. 
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design is carefully graven into the clay before the enamel is 
burnt on. Other forms of decoration, such ‘as carving and 
gilding, are lavished in profusion on the Mosalla, and among its 
architectural details are enumerated 408 cupolas, 130 windows, 
444, pillars, and six entrance-gates. The finest view of the city 
is obtained from one of its minarets, ascended by 140 steps, and 
giving a panoramic vision of roofs and gardens, and great 
ramparts rearing themselves from a sea of vegetation, and plains 
seamed far and near with a network of gleaming water-courses, 
and hanging slopes, lifting breadths of corn and pasture towards 
the distant peaks of the Paropamisus. 

Though said to date from the twelfth century, the Mosque of 
the Mosalla, in its present form, is no older than the fifteenth, 
having been built by Sultan Hussein of the family of Taimur, as 
a shrine for the body of Imam Reza, which he designed to trans- 
port hither from its actual resting-place beneath the golden 
dome of Meshed. But though the relies of the saint have never 
been placed in this splendid fane, its miraculous virtues are 
attested by the numerous votive offerings exhibited. A withered 
tree studded with nails as a remedy for toothache marks a curious 
coincidence with English superstition, in proof of which Lieu- 
tenant Conolly quotes the following passage from an old book: 
“Take a new nail and make the gums bleed with it, and then 
drive it into an oak. This did cure Sir William Neal’s son, a 
very stout gentleman, when he was almost mad with pain, and 
had a mind to have pistoled himself.” 

The Mosalla with all its associations is unfortunately doomed 
to destruction in case of an attack on the city, as it affords a 
point of vantage to an enemy, and the patriotism of the popula- 
tion has induced them to consent to its being mined in readiness 
for the sacrifice. 

Herat, standing 2,800 feet above the sea, enjoys a fine climate, 
despite two months of great heat in summer, and occasional 
heavy snows in winter. The “ Roses of Herat,” as its ladies are 
poetically called, are celebrated for their beauty, supposed to be 
conferred by the water of the Heri-Rud. Among the floral 
products of the valley a dwarf yellow rose with a dark heart is 
conspicuous, and whole tracts of ground are reddened by the 
common scarlet poppy alternating with the creamy white variety 
which produces the best opium. Roses figured in all the cere- 
monial of the reception of the English officers, their camp was 
in a rose-garden, and the envoys sent to meet them presented 
bunches of roses, one of which was on such a scale that it re- 
quired two men to carry it, and it had to be deposited on the 
ground. ‘The soil yields on an average a tenfold increase, of 
which more than a third goes to the State and the remainder to 
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the cultivator, a tenth being reserved for seed. The public 
revenue is estitnated at 80,000 toman or £38,000, out of which 
five regiments of infantry and some 4,000 cavalry are maintained. 

The population of Herat is very fluctuating. Estimated in 
1809 at 100,000, it had declined in 1828 to 45,000; rose again 
before the siege of 1837 to 70,000, to fall after it as low as 6,000 
or 7,000. It is now believed to be about 20,000 or 30,000, but 
this figure is only an approximate guess, leaving a wide margin 
of uncertainty. A maximum of 100,000 represents the capacity 
of the present enceinte, so that in the days when the citizens of 
Herat numbered nearly a million their dwellings must, have 
been massed in outlying suburbs on the slopes of the hills, Where 
mounds and crumbling ruins and fragments of pottery are 
scattered over a space of four miles square. 

The primitive stock of the Heri district was Iranic, and the 
Parsivans, more properly Fars Zeban, or Persian-speaking people, 
still form the most stable and prosperous element in the popula- 
tion. Addicted to commerce and averse to war they have little 
in common with the descendants of the fierce Turanian invaders, 
Seljuk-Tartars, Mongols, and 'Turko-Tartars, who came on the 
devastating track of Thogrul Beg, Chinghiz Khan, and Taimur. 
The Chahar Aimak, or four tribes into which the population of 
the oasis, numbering probably a million souls, is now divided, 
represent the diversities of race created by these successive 
irruptions. 

The Djemshidis, so called from their supposed ancestor, the 
Persian hero Djemshid, dwell on the banks of the Khushk and 
Murghab, almost in a state of destitution, and in numbers re- 
duced from 60,000 to 6,000 families, The adjoining district of 
Kala-Nou or New Fort, between the Khushk and the Heri, is 
occupied by the Firuzkuhis, reckoned at 11,000 families. Both 
these tribes, according to Professor Vambéry, are of pure Iranian 
descent, and belong to that portion of the race originally planted 
along the frontiers and called by the collective name of Galtchas, 
still applied to the Persian mountaineers in the neighbourhood 
of Samarkand. 

A race of farmers and traders are the Taimenis, settled farther 
to the south, while the Perso-Herati border is occupied by ‘the 
Taimaris, alternately tributary to both neighbours. Sectarian 
differences correspond here to ethnical distinctions, and Sunni and 
Shiite tenets are the badge respectively of Afghans and Parsivans. 
The apostolic zeal of the Herati divines is sometimes even vented 
on their own flocks, whom they drive into the mosques on Fridays 
by dint of blows. 

Over this mosaic of race-fragments the Afghan rules for the 
moment as conqueror, but with authority diminished by the fact 
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that a stronger power has now wrested from him the 
gates of the Heri Valley. The debatable land is the northern 
slope of the Paropamisus, which sinks in folded waves of hills, 
looking like a vast and stormy sea instantaneously solidified,* 
down to the levels of the Turcoman Steppe. This district, which 
is described as marvellously fertile, with flowers and waving 
pasture like an American prairie, is called the Badghis, a name 
popularly interrupted as meaning “ where the wind rises.” Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, however, quotes the Bundehesh, an important 
Pehlevi work ascribed to the fourth or fifth century, for the 
statement that the Badghis derived its name from the Vad- 
Keshah or wind worshippers,” a tribe of White Huns who 
settled in the country somewhere between 300 and 500 A.p. 
It is now but sparsely inhabited, the Sariks and Salors, two 
Turcoman tribes settled respectively on the Murgheb and Heri- 
Rud being its principal occupants. The former number, by their 
own estimate, 20,000 kibitkas or tents, and are divided into five 
tribes, scattered over the country in groups of 200 or. 300 
kibitkas each. The Salors consist of three tribes and 5,000 to 
6,000 kibitkas. Both were driven, in 1859, by the Akhal Tekkes, 
a kindred tribe, from their earlier home west of the Oxus, to 
their present abode, where they have since remained, fitfully 
tributary to Persia and Herat. They are described as a peace- 
ful and pastoral people, possessing agricultural implements but 
no arms, and the women are much skilled in textile industries. 
Those of the Sarik tribes especially are noted for the manufacture 
of a much prized fabric called agary, from a silky pulp made of 
the hair of newly born camels boiled for several days in milk. 
Pistachio-nuts and terendjebin, a sugary substance used in the 
manufacture of sugar in Herat and Persia, are among the other 
products of the district: while salt, a much prized article of 
commerce, is procured from a group of saline lakes lying north of 
the hills. The most important strategic point in the Penjdeh 
oasis is Ak Tepe (White Mound), a remarkable isolated block in 
the fork of the rivers Murghab and Khushk. The importance 
of the Penjdeh positions is, however, neutralized by the existence 
of a second defensible point in their rear at Maruchak. 

Not so the Zulfikar Passt where the Heri-Rud passes through 





* Major Holdich, R.E. Paper read at the Evening Meeting of the 
Royal Geog. Soc., March 23, 1885. 

+ The mixed nomenclature of this district marks it as a scene of racial 
and religious conflict. Zu-el-fakar, though an Arabic word, indicates 
Shite tenets, being the name of the Sword of Ali, celebrated in Eastern 
as the Arthurian brand, Excalibur in Western tradition. Ak Robat 
(White Frontier Post) is Turki and Arabic, Dash Kepri (Bridge of Stone) 
pure Turki, and Penjdeh (Five Villages) pure Persian. 
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a funnel-shaped gorge, two or three miles long, and narrowing 
to a width of thirty yards between precipitous sides 400 to 500 
feet high. A ford at the same point provides an easy means of 
transferring an army from the leit bank, which here becomes im- 
practicable, to the right, and enables it to reach the Heri Valley 
by the Kombou Pass available for artillery. The absence of a 
second tenable position in its rear renders the possession of the 
Zulfikar Ford and Pass vital to the integrity of the Herati terri- 
tory. In making these long-forgotten valleys the theatre of 
the world’s drama, history is but treading over again her earliest 
footsteps. The track of the Afghan Boundary Commission lay 
over the wreckage of lost kingdoms, and through masses of un- 
distinguishable ruins, the voiceless cemeteries of dead nations. 
Here and there a name survives, and ancient fame still lingers to 
gild or mock present decay. 

The past of Herat reaches back to the blind gropings of tradi- 
tion, and its foundation is ascribed to the heroic age of Babylon 
or Persia. At the conjectural date of 1200 B.c. the earliest record 
of its existence appears in the Vendidad Sade, or geography of 
the Zend Avesta, where it figures as Haroyu, a word meaning 
river, in company with the sister cities of Bakhdi (Balkh) and 
Merou (Merv or Margus). Its later name of Aria Metropolis 
signified its position as the capital of Ariana, the eastern province 
of Iran or Persia, while in common with many Oriental cities 
it received a later baptism in honour of the Macedonian hero as 
Alexandria in Ariis. In popular tradition, indeed, Alexander 
ranks as its founder, and to him is ascribed, at any rate, the 
erection of its stupendous fortifications. 

Under the Roman Empire it shared the high tide of Central 
Asian prosperity, while the commerce of the world travelled by 
the Danube and Black Sea to the Caspian and the Oxus. 
Hippalus of Alexandria had not yet discovered the direct sea 
route to the Persian Gulf, and all maritime intercourse beyond 
the Straits of Babel Mandeb was carried on through the Arabs 
of Yemen. Aden was the seat of a great entrepét trade, and the 
phrase “ perfumes of Araby ” points to the long-lingering belief 
that the spices of the farther East were indigenous to the country 
which imported them. But the overland route long carried the 
bulk of the Asiatic trade, and the desert cities then flourished as 
do now the ocean ports. Balkh, the “Mother of Cities,” 
later called “ Kubbet el Islam” (the Dome of Islam), was the 
eastern terminus of this route; and the crumbling piles that 
over a tract of twenty miles give added desolation to the waste, 
still attest its former splendour. The other cities of Khorassan, 
Merv, Herat, and Nishapur shared its greatness; and the four, 
with an aggregate of a million and a half of inhabitants, formed 
the commercial quadrilateral of Central Asia. 
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The great politico-religious revolution of the East early made 
its way from Persia into the adjoining countries, and Merv, 
which had been in 420 a.v. the seat of a Christian archbishopric 
of the Nestorian Church, was converted in 666 by the lieutenants 
of Othman into the capital of a Mohammedan State. The same 
city became, two centuries later, the focus of another fanatical 
movement, for it was thence that Mokanna, or Hashim-bin- 
Hakim, the mysterious Veiled Prophet, propagated his tenets — 
through Khorassan. 

The successive Turanian invasions that finally stamped out 
Arab rule in the Golden Province, did not at first annihilate its 
material prosperity. The Seljuk Tartars led the van, appearing 
in 429 a.u. (1038 a.v.) with Thogrul Beg as their leader ; and 
under his mighty nephew Alp Arslan, “ the great lion,” Merv 
attained the zenith of prosperity. The epitaph inscribed upon 
his tomb, on his death there in 1072, might equally be that of the 
proud city among whose shapeless ruins he lies buried: “ You, 
all of you who have seen the greatness of Alp Arslan mounting 
= to the skies, come to Merv, and see him mingled with the 

ust. 

A common annihilation overtook the four cities of _Khorassan 
when Chinghiz Khan let loose his Mongol horde upon their his- 
toric splendours. Herat, then a great city, containing 144,000 
occupied houses, 12,000 retail shops, 6,000 public buildings, 
baths, caravanserais, and watermills, besides 350 schools and 
monasteries, was reduced to a heap of ruins after the second 
siege in 1222, following on another three years previously. Of 
its 700,000 inhabitants, forty are traditionally said to have sur- 
vived, and formed a nucleus for the re-peopling of the city. This 
appalling calamity was followed at the interval of a century and 
a half by a similar one at the hands of another scourge of 
humanity, Taimur or Tamerlane, who took and sacked Herat in 
1381. Yet its prosperity revived, and even culminated under 
Shah Rukh, the son of this destroyer, who made it the seat of 
his sumptuous Court during a brilliant reign of forty-three years. 
Not so Merv, which, after its sack by Chinghiz Khan and the 
massacre of its. population of a million, never regained its former 
position, though its final ruin was only consummated in 1794, 
when the invading Khan of Bokhara cut the dykes and desolated 
the oasis. 

Since the fall of the Taimurid dynasty, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Herat has been the Troy of the long Iliad 
of Central Asian warfare—the prize of temporary conquest by 
Uzbegs, Persians, Turcomans, Afghans, and Hazaras. “The 
strongest place,” Sir Charles MacGregor says, “from the Cas- 
pian to the Indus,” at the intersection of the main roads leading 
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from India to the north, its seizure has always been the first 
aim of the conquerors of Hindustan. It would be tedious to 
enumerate all its assaults by beleaguering armies, but one, sus- 
tained in 1837 at the hands of Mohammed Shah, ruler of Persia, 
is especially interesting at the present time from its resemblance 
to a yet more famous siege, whose end—unhappily more 
tragical—is fresh in the memories of all, For in both a solitary 
English soldier, the embodiment of the stubborn valour of his 
race, was for ten months the soul of a heroic defence, though the 
leader of Mohammedan troops against their fellow-Mohammedans; 
in both British credit was pledged on behalf of an alien Govern- 
ment to meet the expenses of the protracted struggle; in both a 
British expedition intervened at the end. But the bare appearance 
of the English flag on the shores of the Persian Gulf sufficed, by 
clearing the Heri Valley of the invaders, to rescue Eldred Pottinger 
with his companions; and the story of the siege of Herat is not 
summed up, like that of Khartoum, in the fatal phrase, ‘Too late.” 

The successful defence of the place against an army of 35,000 

regular troops with fifty pieces of artillery, was due entirely to 
the chance which led the young lieutenant of Bombay Artillery, 
in the course of an adventurous journey, to make his way into 
the town in the disguise of a horse-dealer just before the siege 
began. Thenceforward the guiding spirit of the defence, it was 
by actual personal violence that at its most critical instant he 
dragged Yar Mohammed, the commander-in-chief, back to his 
post, and compelled him to rally his men just as the enemy were 
storming the breach. That supreme moment decided the fate of 
the town, for the assault then triumphantly repulsed was never 
renewed with the same vigour or determination. Yet so great 
were the sufferings of the inhabitants under the cruel exactions 
of their ruler Shah Kamran, and his vizier Yar Mohammed, that 
the Englishman often wavered in his view of his duty, divided, 
as his journal shows, between his instinct as a soldier and his 
outraged feelings of humanity.* 

The last siege of Herat took place in 1863, when it was taken 
by Dost Mohammed, whose successors have ruled it ever since, 
with a brief interlude of nominal independence from 1871 to 
1873, when Yakoub Khan, its governor, shook off his allegiance 
to his father, Shir Ali. It has since remained under the rule of 
the Barukzye Sirdars, and Abdurrahman is now repesented there 
by his lieutenant Omar Mohammed Khan. 

A Persian geographer has, Colonel Malleson tells us, summed 
up the history of Herat in the statement that it has been “ fifty 





* “History of the War in Afghanistan.” By Sir John William Kaye, 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1874. 
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times taken, fifty times destroyed, and fifty times has it risen 
from its ashes.” - This recuperative power, which must ever 
secure it, despite its present decadence, from lapsing into per- 
manent obscurity, is due to its exceptional position, full in the 
track of commerce as of conquest. The focus of all the great 
highways of Central Asia, which converge on it from north, south, 
east, and west, like the rays of a star or the spokes of a wheel, its 
destiny must ever be governed by that geographical fact. The vast 
extent of country whose traflic pivots on it may be inferred from 
the length of the roads leading from it to other centres of com- 
munication, Thus, southward to Seistan is 200 miles; south- 
eastward, to Kandahar, 370; eastward, to Kabul, 550 ; northward, 
by Maimena to Khiva, 600; or by Merv, 700 miles. Of the 
three roads leading westward into Persia, that by Turbet to 
Meshed is 215; by Birjend to Kerman, 400; to Yezd and Ispa- 
han respectively 500 and 600 mileslong. Thus it is the entrepét 
of a circuit with a radius of some 250 or 300 miles, and is the 
reservoir of a commercial basin whose size may be estimated by 
the remoteness of other traffic centres. A considerable carrying 
trade forms part of the industry of its rural population, and at 
the time of M. Vambéry’s visit there were in Kerrukh, one 
of the neighbouring villages, eight wealthy Kervanbashes (con- 
tractors for caravans) who supplied camels for transport to 
Meshed, Bokhara, and Kandahar. 

Thus, while on the twin oasis of the Murghab, the wandering 
Tekke encamps on the desolate site of the Queen of the World ; 
while Balkh moulders sand-sepulechred amid sands; while 
Meshed is left stranded by the tide of commerce her Persian 
. rulers vainly sought to divert from her rival; Herat, garden- 
girdled amid the desert, and crowned with turreted strength in 
her old age, still survives all cycles of change and still draws the 
world by the magic of her name. For the golden oasis, laughing 
with running waters and glowing with grapes and grain, is the 
talk of distant caravans, haunted through the Black Desert of 
Merv and the Red Desert of Khiva,* by the Khouf-i-Turkman, 
or fear of the Turcoman ; and the vision of rest and plenty on the 
banks of the Heri solaces the lonely pilgrim toiling through the 
dusty droughts of Seistan, or over the bleak and blowing downs 
of the windy Badghis. 

M. Lessar’s recent explorations in the Trans-Caspian region, 
while they have exploded many misconceptions, have explained 
the persistence with which commerce and war have always 
pursued the same track through the Valley of the Heri-Rud. 





* Called respectively Kara Kum and Kizil Kum; in Turki, Black 
Sands and Red Sands. 
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For he has first shown that the great mountain block of 
Kabulistan with Kafiristan and other contiguous table-lands 
attached to the Hindu Koosh, do not form part of the same 
system of elevation as the Iranian plateau, but are isolated by a 
continuous depression which sweeps round the Afghan highlands 
in a horse-shoe curve convex to the west, from the basin of the 
Helmund to the basin of the Oxus. Balkh and Kandahar are 
respectively at its northern and southern extremities, while 
Herat marks its salient front, where the Heri-Rud escapes to the 
north through the dip in the crest of the continent. Nature 
herself has therefore here marked out the easiest road from the 
Aralo-Caspian basin to the plains of the Indus, and man has 
necessarily adopted the route she has provided for him. Its 
facilities seem to have been deliberately ignored by English 
politicians of late years, for they have been repeatedly pointed 
out by those on the spot, and are summed up in popular form in 
the statement that a four-in-hand might be driven from the 
shores of the Caspian to the Indian frontier at Quetta. This 
indeed is scarcely a figure of speech, for Count Simonich, the 
Russian Ambassador to Persia, being disabled from a wound, did 
actually drive in a carriage from Teheran to Herat when accom- 
panying the besieging army in 1837. Sir John MeNeil, who 
mentions this fact in a letter to Lord Palmerston, dated from 
Meshed, June 25, 1838, adds his belief that the journey might 
have been prosecuted to Kandahar in similar fashion, and gives 
it as an illustration of the ease with which an army might be 
marched from the frontiers of Georgia to the Indus. 

Yet the fond illusion of British statesmanship as to the im- 
pregnability of the western Afghan frontier survived down to 
our own day, and has done yeoman’s service in justifying a 
convenient policy of inertia. It arose originally from a long- 
lingering confusion between the earlier and later lines of Russian 
advance. The former resting on Orenburg, and directed on 
Tashkend and Samarcand, would, if continued, have been met by 
the towering central mass of the Hindu Koosh due north of 
Kabul, with its great buttresses propping up the Bam-i-Dunya, or 
Roof of the World, the plateau-crown of Asia. But Nature has 
opposed no such ready-made fortification to the march of an 
army from the Caspian along the southern line of recent Russian 
conquest, which after overwhelming the resistance of the Turco- 
man Steppe is now momentarily halted before that breach in 
the rampart of India which seems to invite the northern 
invader. 

The strategic value of the venerable fortress planted behind 
this breach, in immemorial watch over its weakness, has been 
recognized by all writers, ancient and modern. 
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“Whoever holds Herat,” says an Eastern proverb, “has an 
eye to see, and an arm to strike.” 

“ Khorassan,” said Nadir Shah, conqueror of the Mogul 
empire, “is the sword of Persia. He who holds Herat grasps 
its hilt, and is lord at once.of Iran and Turan.” 

“ Herat,” writes M. Paquier in the Revue de Géographie, “ is 
the key, not alone of India, but of all Central Asia.” ; 

English military authorities are unanimous in pronouncing it 
an indispensable outwork of the Indian Empire, and Sir Charles 
MacGregor,* called “the Skobeleff of India,” thus answers the 
question why Herat is the key of India :— 


Because it is the nearest and best point at which an invader could 
concentrate and prepare for an invasion of that country—advantages 
which it gains from its beautiful valley, the fertility of which is un- 
rivalled in Asia, from its strategica! position which gives it the com- 
mand of all the important roads to India; from the great strength of 
its fortress, it being in fact the strongest place from the Caspian to 
the Indus; from its admirable climate and from the prestige it enjoys 
throughout Asia. The fertility of its valley and its capability of 
maintaining large forces, is proved by the fact that it has been 
besieged oftener than any other city in Asia, and has always afforded 
supplies for the armies of besiegers and besieged. And it must be 
remembered that the first have sometimes reached as many as 80,000 
men, and have seldom fallen below 30,000; while both have always 
been composed of undisciplined men, who destroyed nearly as much 
as they consumed. [Besides all the positive and patent advantages 
which the place itself possesses, Russia in Herat would have an un- 
assailable position from which to threaten us in India, so as to compel 
us to keep large forces always to meet the menace, while she would 
be able to cast abroad throughout India, “that seething, festering 
mass of disaffection,” the seeds of a rebellion that would still farther 
cripple us; she would altogether alienate from us the whole of the 
Afghans and the Persian Khorassanese, and would control for her 
own purposes all their military resources. 


Colonel Malleson is equally emphatic in demonstrating the 
value of the rich Valley of the Heri as a camping-ground and 
fresh base of operations for an army advancing on India, and 
points out the intolerable situation which its possession by 
Russia would create for the English in Hindustan. “To 
England,” he sums up by saying, “it would mean, in one 
sentence, the loss of India. Yet this is the question which the 
people of England have now to face and to answer.” 

Thus the prehistoric citadel of the Aryan race, which has seen 
so many tides of conquest eddy round her walls, has become once 





* Recently appointed with admirable judgment to the semi-independent 
command of the Punjab Frontier Force. 
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more, as the prize of battle between two great empires, the very 
hinge of history, on whose fate the destinies of mankind turn. 
For whichsoever wins that prize will win the supremacy of Asia 
with it, and whichsoever loses it will lose half the world as well. 
A struggle for its possession seems inevitable, and the result of 
that struggle will decide the future of a continent. 

The advance of Russia in Asia is the most portentous spectacle 
of contemporary history, and the extent and solidity of her 
acquisitions entitle her to rank as the great conquering Power of 
the modern world. For she not only occupies territory but 
assimilates it with extraordinary rapidity to her own social 
organization, so that each fresh annexation, instead of a drag on 
her progress becomes a base for further operations. By turns 
subtle and audacious, equally ready for cruelty or cajolery, 
unscrupulous in methods as unswerving in purpose, her onward 
march has rather the character of a manifestation of the irresist- 
ible forces of Nature than of the result of mere human volition. 
Lacking, down to 1846, a sole’s-breadth of footing in Turkestan, 
she has in the interim absorbed and digested the whole Tartar 
Steppe, the three Khanates of Turkestan, and all the wild Turco- 
man country—desert and oases—from the Caspian to the Oxus. 
Stranger still, the conquered peoples, despite the ferocity of her 
aggressions, are no sooner subdued than reconciled, and the Tekke 
horsemen, so ruthlessly massacred in 1880 in the flight from 
Geok Tepe, now furnish her armies with the finest irregular 
cavalry in the world. 

Confronted with this mighty onward movement ‘towards her 
frontiers, England has played but a humiliating part. Rent by 
faction and engrossed by petty personal and party jealousies, she 
has proved incapable of formulating a definite and consistent 
national policy, and her statesmen have pcsed before the world 
as the credulous dupes of Russian astuteness and dissimulation. 
The fact that each forward step of Russia was preceded or accom- 
panied by the most emphatic and authoritative disclaimers, is 
quite unavailing to diminish their perennial faith in her similar 
pledges in the future, and there is still a party in England who 
will refuse to believe in the evil designs of their Asiatic neigh- 
bour, until the horsemen of the Caucasus shal! have watered their 
steeds in the Indus. To such people we can only quote, with 
Mr. Marvin in his recent pamphlet,* the celebrated saying of 
Dr. Johnson, “ Sir, I can give you reasons, but I cannot give 
you understanding.” . 

The initial error lay in the futile attempt to extend the sphere 
of English intervention beyond the limits within which it was 





* “The Railway Race to Herat.” 
VOL, XIv.—No. U. [Third Series.] 
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possible to intervene with effect. It was obviously impracticable, 
both on moral and physica! grounds, to oppose by force of arms 
the Russian advance through the Asiatic deserts, it was fatuqus 
to expect her to suspend it in deference to the blank cartridge of 
British diplomacy. Sham threats were perhaps fitly met by 
sham promises, yet had Russia had the candour to declare that 
she would admit no right: of interference with her conquests 
where assuredly no such right existed, she would have occupied a 
position morally as well as materially impregnable. Perhaps the 
most ominous symptom of her present attitude is that she has 
at last found courage to be honest, and that, as the insulting 
story of the Boundary Commission plainly shows, she has ceased 
to pay English pretensions even the poor compliment of duplicity. 

For the march of events is rapidly defining the situation 
beyond all possibility of further misconception, and Russia may 
fairly throw aside the mask of hypocrisy that has served her so 
long. The inevitable has taken place, and the actual contact of 
the two great Asiatic Powers is practically an accomplished 
fact. Such dialectical evasions of unpleasant truths as “ neutral” 
zones ” and “ buffer States ” have collapsed like soap-bubbles at 
the touch of actual reality, and the remaining fiction of an in- 
dependent Afghanistan must soon go the way of the rest. Unless 
all the teachings of history be reversed, whatever is not English 
will infallibly be Russian, and a semi- organized and semi-civilized 
State has as much chance of being left intact by the shock of 
empires as a frail skiff caught between two colliding icebergs, 

It was in view of this rapidly appruaching climax that the 
first demand for a joint delimitation of-the Afghan frontier was 
made by Russia, and communicated to the English Government 
in a despatch from Sir Edward Thornton, of April 29,1882. The 
circumstances were ‘then favourable for a pacific solution. Merv 
had not been annéxed, nor was England as yet entangled in the 
complications of the Soudan disasters. But Mr. Gladstone, 
with that blindness to futurity which has made him the evil 
genius of his country, shelved the question for two years, until 
Russia by the annexation of the oasis of the Murghab had 
acquired a position described by Colonel Valentine Baker* as 
forming “a lodgment on the glacis of Herat.” Then, and not 
till then, on July 5, 1884, the Commission was finally agreed 
upon, when in words that might have formed the motto of the 
late Administration, it was already “Too late.” The history of 
its ignominious failure is fresh in the minds of all. After a long 
and fatiguing march through the deserts of Beluchistan, making 





os Clouds in the East.” By Colonel Valentine Baker. London. 
76. 
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a wide detour to avoid Herat, the English officers and escort 
reached the Heri-Rud, to find a Russian picket at Pul-i-Khatun 
(the Lady’s Bridge) forty miles south of Sarakhs, the place of 
rendezvous. As the latter was the point named in the pre- 
liminary agreement as the western base of the frontier to be 
delimited thence to Khodja Saleh on the Oxus, the manifest 
violation of Afghan territory was a deliberate insult to the 
British Commissioners ; and it was quite in keeping with this 
beginning that their Russian colleague, General Zelenoi, never 
appeared on the scene of his labours, and preferred to spend the 
winter at Tiflis, leaving them to wait his pleasure under the in- 
clement sky of the Paropamisus. . Having made this preliminary 
proof of British longanimity, the Russians were emboldened to try 
a still more audacious experiment, that of an attack in force on the 
troops of the ally of England while guarding their own territory. 

This unscrupulous aggression, which cost the British public 
eleven millions, was finally not only condoned but rewarded, since 
the shabby compromise that followed left Russia in possession 
of valuable strategic points then seized, leading to the passes of 
the Paropamisus, within easy striking distance of Herat. ‘Thus 
she holds at last within the hollow of her hand the great stake 
for which she has been playing and plotting ever since she turned 
her back on the threatened Chinese frontier, to attempt the 
tedious and apparently fruitless conquest of the Turcoman desert. 
The closing act of that sanguinary drama, the annexation of the 
Murghab oasis, was but the preliminary to the appropriation of 
that of the Heri, for Merv is the stepping-stone to Herat, as 
Herat is the stepping-stone to Delhi. 

“Merv,” declares Sir Charles MacGregor, “has no more 
value apart from Herat, than the head of a sap has from a fortress 
selected for assault.” 

Mr. Charles Marvin* thus explains what the conquest of Merv 
means :— 


It means the complete junction of the military forces of the 
Caucasus (nearly 150,000 men in time of peace), and Turkestan 
(27,000), itself a political fact of great magnitude. It means, with 
the annexation of Akhal, the absorption of 100,000 of the best irregular 
cavalry in the world, at a week’s march from the city of Herat. It 
means the meeting for the first time of the Cossack and the Afghan. 
It means the acquisition of more than 200,000 square miles of territory, 
and the addition to the Russian Empire of a region as large as France. 
It means the completion of the conquest of the Central Asian deserts, 
and the commencement of the annexation of the great fertile moun- 





* «<The Region of Eternal Fire” By Charles Marvin. London: 
W. 4H. Allen & Co. 1884. 
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tain region of Persia and Afghanistan. It means the deliberate 
occupation of a strategical point, fraught with political entanglements 
of such a widespread nature, that whether Russia desire it or not, 
she will inevitably be led, unless forestalled or checked by England, 
to Meshed, to Herat, to Balkh, and to Kabul. And she will not remain 
there. She will continue her swift advance until she triumphantly 
lays down her Cossack border alongside the Sepoy line of India. 

What question can be more appropriate than that which Alayar 
Khan, one of the Perso-Turcoman border chiefs, put to General 
Valentine Baker in 1873: ‘“‘ How do you expect to prevent Russia 
from taking Herat when once she is at Merv? The Murghab river 
runs from Afghanistan to Merv. You know well that in this country 
where there is water troops can move. The banks of the Murghab 
are fertile. How near to Herat along this river do you intend to let 
Russia advance and settle?” 


The twin cities have always shared similar fortunes, and all 
conquerors—Alexander, Taimur, and Nadir Shah—have done as 
Russia has, seizing the lower oasis before capturing Herat and 
advancing on India. 

With almost automatic precision she has repeated, in her 
present forward movement, the preliminary operations leading up 
to her swoop upon Merv. For in that case, too, she began by 
occupying a waste oasis on the Tejend, or lower Heri-Rud, about 
seventy miles from the Murghab, stealthily accumulating her 
forces there for a further spring, just as she has now secured at 
Penjdeh what Mr. Marvin aptly calls “a pouncing position for 
Herat.” 

In each case, too, the mighty forward stride of Russia, followed, 
swiftly as peal on flash, on a disaster to English policy in Egypt. 
The annexation of Merv, consummated on February 6, 1884, was 
the counter-clap to the annihilation of Hicks Pasha, the dislodg- 
ment of the Afghans from the Penjdeh oasis, the after-blow of 
the calamitous frustration of the campaign on the Upper Nile. 
Thus events in the heart of Africa have reacted across half the 
globe on those in the heart of Asia, and the impending fate of 
Herat is the visible and instant Nemesis of the accomplished fate 
of Khartoum. As regards the future, it is to be feared that, 
notwithstanding the compromise now arranged, no permanent 
settlement of the frontier question can be arrived at except by the 
dread arbitrament of war. By the pusillanimous surrender’ of 
Herat and Afghan Turkestan, England might indeed purchase 
an extension of the present truce, but even then the inevitable 
struggle could be but postponed, not avoided. The present 
condition of.unstable equilibrium contains no elements of finality, 
and the very position of Russia, resembling that of an army 
‘ landed on a foreign beach, is in itself proof of her aggressive 
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intentions. The strip of grazing-ground she has now wrested 
from Afghanistan, separated by wide and sterile tracts from her 
own possessions, has no value save as a base for a further advance. 
Planted on the edge of the Afghan territory, on the well-watered 
slopes of the Paropamisus, she has cleared the desert zone sepa- 
rating her from the outposts of India only to be in readiness for 
another forward bound. For that she will wait her opportunity, 
or create it if it be too long in coming, while pleas will not be want- 
ing to her in border raids, disputed grazing-grounds, and all the 
local causes of irritation so easily fomented among unsettled 
populations. In Herat itself she will probably work by intrigue, 
and it may be that the next act of the Central Asian drama will 
be the escape of Yakoub Khan from his Persian prison, and his 
restoration to rule in the Heri Valley under the egis of the Czar. 

Meantime, every day, and almost every hour, the Russian 
communications are being increased and extended. The military 
base of an expedition against Herat and India is the Army of the 
Caucasus, an independent force with a peace strength of 150,000, 
and numbering 350,000 when on a war footing. It is composed 
of 70,000 regulars, with 50,000 in reserve ; 50,000 auxiliaries, 
horse and foot, recruited in Georgia and Circassia; and a large 
force of light cavalry furnished by the Cossacks between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea. Its head-quarters are at Tiflis, the 
residence of Prince Dondukoff Korsakoff, the fire-eating Governor- 
General of the Caucasus. The rapid development of communica- 
tion with the East enables troops to be rapidly concentrated on 
any point in the Turcoman province, the completion of the 
Tiflis-Baku Railway, in 1883, having effected a saving of a month 
in the first stage of the march, and brought the Caspian within 
a few hours of the base. Transport on the Caspian itself is 
facilitated by the great increase of its commercial fleet, to which, 
according to Mr. Marvin, fifty steamers, 150 to 200 feet long, 
and sailing vessels in large numbers, have been added during the 
last five years. An annual take of 200 million herrings neces- 
sitates the employment of a large fishing flotilla, and the port of 
Baku, with a population grown from 15,000 to 50,000, has 
wharfage accommodation for a hundred steamers. 

Into this busy inland sea pours the current of the Volga, the 
greatest waterway in Europe, connecting it directly with the 
central provinces of Russia, and indirectly with the rest of the 
empire, whose railway system touches it at four points, Nijni 
Novgorod, Samara, Saratoff and Tsaritzin. Linked by canals to 
the Baltic, the Volga affords direct water communication thence to 
the Caspian, and large steamers built on the Tyne are now 
plying between Astrakan and Baku. The traffic of the Volga , 
employs 650 cargo steamers, and 3,000 barges of 1,000 tons, 
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representing a total capacity of near three million tons. 
This fleet is reinforeed during the summer season by the con- 
struction of temporary barges on the scale of ocean steamers, 
carrying 5,000 to 8,000 tons each. The shipping trade of 
Astrakan amounted in 1882 to a million tons, and its total 
annual trade is valued at 500 millions sterling.* It is obvious 
what a vast channel of supplies and reinforcements is here 
available during those months when the river is free from ice. 
The desert bounding the Caspian, with soil of powdery clay, 
which the slightest rain converts into a slough of tenacious mud, 
formed an almost insuperable obstacle to transport farther east, 
but the Trans-Caspian Railway has already bridged this break in 
the communications, and from its present terminus at Kaizil 
Arvat, 146 miles inland, the route runs through a fertile and 
productive country along the Attok or slope of the hills to 
Sarakhs. The line is being rapidly pushed forward, and is 
designed eventually to furnish uninterrupted steam transit from 
St. Petersburg to Herat, Merv, and the Oxus. A further ex- 
tension of thirty-five miles to Bami was expected to be open by 
the end of June, and the permanent way was finished for another 
100 miles to Askabad, the administrative capital of the Trans- 
Caspian territory, and residence of its military governor, General 
Komaroff. This point, within 185} miles of Sarakhs and 388 
of Herat, may be regarded as the present terminus of the rail- 
way, as the rails and rolling-stock for the new section were on 
their way some months ago, and it is probably in working order 
ere this. The fuel burnt is petroleem dregs, of which a ton, 
equal in productiveness to two tons of coal, costs but half-a- 
crown in the Caspian district. The line is under State control 
and worked by a special battalion of the military department.t 
It is stated that the construction of a fresh line has been ordered 
from Merv eastward to Chardjui on the Oxus, and westward to 
the Tejend, and that when it is completed the Czar will be 
crowned at Merv with the diadem of Tamerlane. The latter 
announcement has an ominous ring, recalling the subjoined sen- 
tence in Skobeleff’s celebrated project for the invasion of India:— 
It would be our chief duty to organize masses of Asiatic cavalry, 


and hurling them on India as our vanguard, under the banner of 
Blood and Rapine, thus bring back the times of Tamerlane. 





* We are indebted for these facts and many others to Mr. Marvin’s 
valuable little volume, ‘“‘ Russia at the Gates of Herat,’’ of which 30,000 
copies were rapidly sold. 

} It is an interesting fact that Russia has for strategical reasons 
entirely isolated her olen system by establishing everywhere a break 
‘ of gauge at the frontier, thus enabling her, by withdrawing her rolling- 
stock, to render it useless to an invader. 
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In another year the Trans-Caspian Railway will probably be 
prolonged to Sarakhs, but. 2024 miles from Herat, so that the 
Caspian base will be within a few days’ journey of the Afghan 
frontier at its most vulnerable point, by a perfectly secure line 
of communication. 

To meet the masses of men thus capable of being thrown on 
its exterior line of defence at a week’s notice, the Government of 
India has an army of the nominal strength of 190,000 men, 
125,000 ,being native and 65,000 European troops. It thus 
numbers little more than half the strength of the army of the 
Caucasus when on a war footing. It is more capable of taking 
the field than the home army, being better organized as to 
transport and commissariat, but has on the other hand no 
reserve, But in addition to the Imperial forces there is in India 
a large body of men under arms in the service of the native 
princes, which could probably be utilized in case of invasion. 
These vassal armies have a total strength of 360,000 men, with 
4,000 guns, and contain much good fighting material. The 
flower of the native armies is that of Nepaul, organized by the 
late Jung Bahadur, with a strength of 100,000 out of a popu- 
lation of only three millions. These are all Ghoorkhas, hardy 
hill-men who form the corps d élite of the Imperial Native 
Army. The one reassuring feature of the recent war crisis was 
the enthusiastic outburst of loyalty it elicited from the Indian 
princes and nobles, many of whom volunteered to place their 
whole fortunes at the disposal of the Government in case of 
hostilities on the frontier. 

But it is in the backwardness of her communications with her 
advanced posts that England is most lamentably behind her 
rival. The impulse of suicidal folly under which the abandon- 
ment and destruction of the Quetta-Kandahar Railway were 
resolved on hy the late Government in opposition to their own 
Viceroy and his Council, is now bearing fruit in the necessity for 
redoubled exertions and increased expenditure. A section of 
100 miles would have been completed in 1880, had the works in 
progress been carried on. A malignant energy was instead 
brought to bear for their destruction, as described by Mr. Stan- 
hope in the debate in the House of Commons of May 21, 1885. 


He had heard [he said] from more than one eye-witness what had 
then taken place. One described the plant and stores as being left 
just as they were, and said that no attempt had ever been made to 
bring back rails and sleepers from the front. Some of the rails nearer 
Sibi were, however, brought back and utilized elsewhere. Everything 
else, including the accumulated stores, was abandoned to the plunder 
of the tribes, Another eye-witness stated that orders were sent for 
destroying the earthworks that had been constructed, which were 
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accordingly shovelled down to the level of the ground. The result 
was that in this part of the country no trace whatever remained of a 
railway ever having been constructed. 


Placing the story of this road side by side with that of the 
Suakin-Berber line, we are puzzled to decide whether the railway 
policy of the late Government was more happy in its destructive 
or in its constructive phase. The works on the Quetta-Pishin 
line are now being energetically pushed forward, but having been 
undertaken under pressure of emergency in the unhealthy season, 
have been delayed by an outbreak of cholera among the labourers. 
By the end of the year 1885 the authorities hope to have 175 
miles of railway completed to Pishin, thirty miles beyond Quetta, 
at a probable cost of 2? millions sterling. At Pishin they will 
still be 469 miles from Herat, while the Russians at Askabad 
will be separated from it only by 388, or at Sarakhs by 2023 
miles of much easier country. 

The relative state of English and Russian communications is 
illustrated by a military correspondent writing in the 7imes o 
May 26, 1885. He states that while an English division, with 
an average rate of march of ten miles a day, would take seven 
weeks to reach Herat from Pishin, a Russian division of all arms 
could by foreed marches reach the same point in eight, and 
eavalry and Cossack batteries in four days, from their new frontier. 
While Zulfikar and Penjdeh are both 140 miles from Herat, Ak 
Robat is sixty miles nearer to it ; and were the railway completed 
to the Murghab, the line of outposts could be reinforced from 
the Caucasus at the rate of a division a week. Thus the energy 
and foresight of Russia have turned the tables on her rival, and 
converted distance, which the Czar Nicholas declared during the 
Crimean war to be her greatest enemy, into an ally. : 

The Duke of Argyll, speaking in the House of Lords, May 13, 
1885, made the happy remark that England has now lost in Asia 
her hitherto insular position, and has to accept that of a Conti- 
nental Power, burdened with the responsibilities of frontier 
defence. She must therefore face the necessity of inaugurating 
a new policy based on the existing state of things. It is impos- 
sible to retrieve at once the errors of the past five years, but 
events have for the moment, at least, dictated a definite course, 
and cleared away a certain measure of hesitation and confusion. 
All parties have come to recognize that the country, by its 
engagements with the Ameer Abd-er-Rahman, is committed to 
defend the integrity of his territory, and regard any further 
violation of it as an act of war against itself. But under these 
circumstances England is entitled to ask from him certain pledges 
in return, and among these should unquestionably be the com- 
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pletion of the line to Kandahar, with cantonments of English 
troops along it, and the establishment of a British Resident 
in, or near, Herat. As the English representative there would 
require a strong. body-guard of picked troops, they might perhaps 
be placed in occupation of a fort built on the hill of the Mosalla, 
commanding the town, and provisioned and watered for six 
months. These concessions may not be too much to hope for 
from the skilful diplomacy of Lord Dufferin, whose influence is 
for the moment paramount in Afghanistan. The Ameer, we are 
told, holds a council every week, sending a messenger after it to 
Simla, and his subservience has been made the subject of ridicule 
from his ownsubjects, in a lampoon posted on the mosques desiring 
the faithful to pray for the “ Ameer Dafar” (Dufferin) and the 
Vice-Ameer Abd-er-Rahman. But the stability of the Ameer’s 
rule is too insecure a foundation to be the permanent basis of 
English policy, and some effort should be made to turn his favour 
to account by gaining a permanent hold on his country through 
trade relations and other modes of intercourse with its inhabi- 
tants. The practice of Russia in this respect is the best model 
that can be followed, and it were much to be desired that 
Englishmen could borrow some of her arts of conciliation. 

The fortification of the Indus line is a necessary adjunct to 
other measures, but the Afghan plateau, with its outworks, is the | 
great bastion of the North-West frontier, commanding a choice of 
routes to all its practicable approaches. The Suleiman range, 
hitherto relied on as an impassable barrier pierced by only two 
gates (the Khaibar and Bolan Passes), is now found to be travers- 
able at nearly 300 points with varying degrees of facility. There 
is, moreover, an alternative route to the Punjab from Herat and 
Kandahar, leading direct to Mooltan, and said to be on every 
ground preferable to that by the Bolan Pass. 


It runs [says the Zimes of June 17] over an elevated plateau, every- 
where habitable for Englishmen, fertile, well-watered, rich in pasture 
and in minerals, owning no allegiance either to Khelat or Kabul, and 
having next to no inhabitants to own allegiance to any one. That 
splendid territory, with the climate of Simla, completely commanding 
the Bolan, and blocking the whole series of passes through the Sulei- 
man range, is simply waiting for a master. Its master will command 
the gates of India, and it is only to be hoped that we shall not amuse 
ourselves with protests about Russian movements at Herat, and allow 
Russia meanwhile to take possession of the finest strategical position 
on our frontiers. 


If Sir Charles MacGregor be the man we take him for, one of 
his first acts as commandant of the Punjab frontier will be to 
urge on the authorities the exploration and occupation of this 
region. 
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Among the good omens for the future is the appointment of 
Sir Frederick Roberts to the Indian command-in-chief, and a 
thorough reorganization of the military establishment will, we 
believe, be carried out under his auspices. The question suggests 
itself whether it might be possible to take some step towards 
utilizing the vast armies of the Native States by accustoming them 
to act with Imperial troops, brigaded together with them in 
camps of instruction or periodical military mancuvres. They 
might thus be converted into a safeguard instead of a danger to 
the State. 

Russian hostility to England in Asia is prompted by com- 
mercial no less than national jealousy. Indian wheat in par- 
ticular, since the opening of the Suez Canal, is gradually 
supplanting Russian in the English market, and thus under- 
mining the chief industry of the southern steppes. England 
imported, in 1881, 7,308,842 ewts. of Indian wheat, to the 
value of £3,826,851, against 4,018,895 of Russian, valued at 
£2,171,372, and this disproportion is doubtless progressively 
increasing. British merchandise, particularly Indian tea, is also, 
found to compete injuriously with Russian goods in Central 
Asia; and the Novoe Vremya, in a recent article, speaks of a 
rigid Customs barrier as likely to be established along the whole 
southern frontier of Turcomania and Turkestan. The railway 
question has thus its economic as well as its military side, whose 
future importance is pointed out by Mr. Marvin in the pam- 
phlet before us.* After dwelling on the superior position of Russia, 
with her destined terminus only a hundred miles from Herat, 
relatively to England, with her nearest station 469 miles away, 
he goes on to say:— 

When Russia reaches the Afghan frontier, and England Pishin, with 
the locomotive, all that will be needed to connect the 80,000 miles of 
railway of Europe with the 14,000 of India, will be a link 569 miles 
long, which even at the highest engineering estimate would not cost 
five millions sterling to construct, and which at the lowest might be 
accomplished for £2,845,000. 

Thus, for a sum ranging between three and five millions, it is possi- 
ble for the world to have an alternative route to the East, infinitely 
shorter and quicker than the Suez Canal, and, with the exception of 
the Caspian Sea break, perfect as a railway route between Paris and 
Calcutta. When the Afghan gap disappears, it will be possible for 
English people to proceed to India from Charing Cross in nine days. 


As the ultimate junction of the Euro-Asian systems is, in his 
view, inevitable, he thinks that the sooner the people of this 
country make up their minds where it is to take place the better 





* “The Railway Race to Herat.” 
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it will be for the interests of the empire. In the political and 
commercial revolution which must then ensue, an enormous 
material advantage will accrue to the country which shall have 
made the largest previous acquisition of territory, in the power 
of retaining economic control over its future development. 
Russia, by thrusting her frontier forward to meet that of India, 
would secure a monopoly of all the markets beyond, as well as 
the whole carrying trade of the revived commerce of Central 
Asia. 

For the spell of the iron meteor will work a transformation in 
the desert, waking its derelict cities from their secular sleep to 
renewed contact with an altered universe. Herat, restored to 
her ancient place in the world’s gangway, will see her drowsy 
caravanserais astir with the tide of mankind and her dim bazaars 
glittering with the wealth of nations. ‘Travellers from the far 
East and the far West will make their halting-place in the pleasant 
oasis, and carry witb them across many lands a dream-memory 
of its blue veins of woven waters and its fair breadths of bloom. 
The hoary Aryan city, which was old when Christianity was 
young, will rise from her present phase of decrepitude to renewed 
vitality as the emporium of a reopened continent ; and, entering 
on a fresh life after thirty centuries of existence, may still 
look forward to a great future, as she looks back upon a great 


past. 
E. M. Cierke. 
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Arr. IV.—SOUVENIRS OF A MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


Martyrs et Poétes. Souvenirs du Séminaire des Missions Etran- 
géres. Paris: Victor Palmé. 1884. 


O'r own missionary college at Mill Hill is beginning to make 

England familiar with the spirit of the great type upon 
‘which it may be said to be modelled—the famous seminary of the 
Missions Etrangéres in the Rue de Bac, at Paris. The mission 
college of France is nowa venerable foundation two centuries old, 
while in England our college cannot yet reckon two decades. 
But what the older foundation has become, with its army of 
apostles and its Salle des Martyrs, that.also in the long future 
ours hopes to be. When the “ Société des Missions Etrangéres ” 
was founded, in 1663, and began the apostolate which is only 
redoubling its energy in our own days, the England of that time 
was itself a land where the blood of martyrs was still fresh, and 
for the best part of the preceding century it had been more 
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perilous ground than any foreign mission. Peace and freedom 
at home are being rapidly followed by the development of the 
apostolic spirit towards the nations abroad. The hierarchy was 
scarcely restored when it became known that Cardinal Wiseman 
was looking forward to the establishment of a missionary college ; 
but he did not live to see the accomplishment of his desire. 
What he hoped for, others began and completed. We shall 
presently notice the small beginning that led to the world-famed 
Society of the Foreign Missions in France. Our copy of its 
system started most auspiciously, because it set out with the 
same confidence and a still smaller beginning. On St. Joseph’s 
Day, 1866, the college began in a house near to the present 
building ; it had one priest, one student, and one servant. In 
1869, Cardinal Manning laid the first stone of the present 
building, and, while still incomplete, it began to be used by the 
students in 1871. Finally the college church was opened, on St. 
Joseph’s Day again, in 1573. It began with the cherished life- 
work of blessed Peter Claver, and its first-fruits were apostles 
for the negroes ; its priests, specially binding themselves to work 
only for the black race, are now to be found in Baltimore, 
Washington, Charleston, Louisville and Richmond, Virginia. 
Later on, the Holy See desired the Superiors to send missioners 
to the Telegu and Tamil Indians; and sixteen of its priests are 
now in the Vicariate-Apostolic of Madras. In 1881, Borneo was 
confided by the Holy Father to the care of St. Joseph’s College ; 
seven of its priests and a community of St. Joseph’s Missionary 
Sisters are carrying on the missions there. The building at Mill 
Hill was designed for about forty students, with professors to carry 
on a course of philosophy and theology ; and St. Peter’s School at 
Freshfield, Lancashire, receives students not under sixteen, who 
are destined to be passed on to Mill Hill. Such, in brief, is the 
small beginning of the centre of our foreign apostolate. The whole 
idea of the college, including the beautiful ceremonies at the 
departure of its missioners, is taken from the French Séminaire 
des Missions Etrangéres. Whatever illustrates the spirit of the , 
French college has an intimate interest for us, in whose midst 
vocations to the foreign missions are now multiplying more than 
in past days. A very telling illustration of its spirit is contained 
in the unpretending little book of Souvenirs that was published 
last year. Its form is simple; but it has a merit which few books 
have: some of its pages were written by martyrs, all of them 
were written by men who had already sacrificed themselves to the 
long martyrdom of the foreign apostolate ; and so, instead of being 
a gathering of studied verses written for publication, it is a record 
of the warmest emotions of generous spirits, who were poets iu so 
far as their sublime vocation inspired them, and who in their 
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lightest unstudied words were something far better than poets— 
martyrs already by desire. 

The short preface addressed “‘ To our Confréres” reminds them 
of the first hour when the voice of the Master whispered in the 
depths of their hearts, inviting them to follow Him into distant 
lands, and it takes for granted that there succeeded, as a familiar 
thought, stronger every day, the yearning for “a limitless 
devotion and for sacrifice even unto death.” Out of such ardour 
as this, and out of its brightest hours of enthusiasm, or its first 
sense of exultation in suffering, the aspirants for the mission and 
its apostles already far away from the old seminary wrote from 
time to time their verses, unconscious that they were ever to be 
given publicity, and that the world was to be free to read there 
what manner of spirit prompts and sustains a missioner’s career. 
Some of the verses are addressed to fellow students coming or 
departing, or were written to salute some veteran of the missions 
upon his feast day. Others are hymns to which still that little 
chapel echoes, where so many martyrs have knelt in their student 
days, and perhaps already obtained there the supreme grace of 
their destiny. Others, again, are verses that tell of the home 
affections not quenched but sanctified. ‘They help to tell us yet 
once again the truth that, in loving God, one loves only the more 
and the better those who are already loved.” 

Turning the pages of these Souvenirs, no one can imagine 
that the age of heroism is gone by. Faith and generosity are 
good voices to hear in this hurried and trafficking time of 
ours. It is a good sight for eyes dazed with the world around 
us, to see how those that believe strongly and love generously are 
becoming heroes in our midst, and taking heroism as a second 
nature, so familiarly used that they themselves forget it. All the 
wonders and all the dread splendour of the ages “of martyrdom 
are suddenly apparent in our own time, and near to us, when 
we look upon the bands of young ecclesiastics silently preparing 
together for the foreign missions. Such a sight is to be witnessed 
at the college in Paris, from which our Souvenirs come. It is at 
once the most remarkable of all missionary colleges ; it is entitled 
to no small veneration on account of the goodly sheaf of its 
martyrs’ palms; and its foundation was in itself so remarkable 
that we may tell its story briefly to understand to what chosen 
work of Providence its sons belong. 

One must go back, as we have said, two hundred years, to 
see the unconscious beginning of the great Société des Missions 
Etrangéres. In the year 1650, five or six students had come 
together, lodging at the White Rose Inn, at Clermont; 
the group comprised some priests and some laymen. Their bond 
of union was only their common routine of study, and their hope 
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of sanctifying student life by spending their time together. 
But the White Rose Inn, with its crowd of inmates, might have 
served well enough in those days for University students, but 
hardly for aspirants to sanctity. One of the fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, Pére Bagot, advised our group of companions to 
tenant a house by themselves, and in October of that year they 
found a home of their own in the Rue Copeau, Faubourg Saint- 
Marcel. Almost at once their number rose to about seventeen, 
by the arrival of friends who wished to be their associates in 
study and prayer. We are told in the Annals of the Society :— 


They had no idea of community life, but only. of good Christian 
intercourse ; they had no superior among them, and each took care not 
to do anything that would signify the least authority. At table they 
were not served with allotted portions, but according to the manner 
usual in ordinary houses, They lived in simple freedom, avoiding 
anything that might cause constraint; and it could truly be said of 
this beginning that the love of God and His Immaculate Mother was 
the superior of the house, its rule, and the source of all its laws 
The greatest cordiality existed among them, and disputes were un- 
known in the first year, excepting those caused by the anxiety of 
each one to secure for himself the most inconvenient room.* 


The characteristic devotions of the students were to the Blessed 
Virgin, Saint Joseph, and the Holy Angels, and they were re- 
markable for prayer, mortification, and charity. All this looks 
like the rise of a religious Order, but they were still only a 
student household ; further, it looks strikingly like those other 
divinely destined works of the same century (such as those of 
St. Vincent de Paul) which unconsciously took shape out of 
seeming chance and from beginnings that seemed insignificant. 
The war of the Fronde dispersed the students ; but as soon as pos- 
sible they returned to the Rue Copeau, and resumed their routine 
cf life, still without any thought of forming a religious society ; 
some of the laymen, even, according to the custom of the time, 
still wore swords at theirsides, As their numbers increased, they 
removed toa larger house in the Rue Saint Dominique, Faubourg 
Saint-Jaeques. One day their old friend Pére Bagot, when they 
were still im the Rue Copeau, brought to dine with him another 
Jesuit priest fresh from the foreign missions. It was the famous 
Alexandre de Rhodes, who had come to Europe in quest of 
bishops for the far East. When the two were going out again 
together, he turned to Pére Bagot, and said, “ Ah! father, I 
have just seen the men that God has destined for our missions.” 
When they heard of his suggestion they ali readily accepted it, 
and after a retreat for the household, Pére Bagot declared to 


*'« Annales de la Société des Missions Etrangéres,” vol. i. pp. 13, 14. 
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them that this enterprise was the work of God. Six of them, 
as an advance-guard, set out for Rome with Alexandre de 
Rhodes, and one of their priests, M. Pallu, was named at once 
Bishop of Heliopolis and Vicar-Apostolic of Tonquin; so that 
at the very beginning of the Société des Missions Etrangéres we 
find the apostolate of the country that was up to our own 
times to remain illustrious for its missioners and its martyrs. 
About this time the Carmelite, Bernard of Saint-Theresa, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Persia, had returned to Paris to establish a 
seminary for his mission, and a wealthy widow, Madame Riquart, 
erected entirely at her own cost a buiiding at the end of the 
Rue de Bac as a mission college for Persia; but when the 
‘seminary was finished the priests were still wanting. From the 
house in the Rue St. Dominique the new bishops had already 
set out for the East, and their companions in Paris had precisely 
the same plan of erecting a seminary. Here were the priests 
without the building. The coincidence was fortunate, perhaps 
we ought to say providential. The newly built seminary was 
handed over to them, and the world-famed Society was founded. 
The act of donation, dated the 16th of March, 1663, contained 
the clause that this house was to be henceforth called the “ Sémi- 
naire des Missions Etrangéres.” More fortunate than many 
other religious houses of Franee, the college is still where it was 
first founded, at the end of the Rue de Bac, Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. Its foundation was nominally on the Feast of the 
Apostles SS. Simon and Jude, the 27th of October, 1663. From 
that time to this, it has sent out its apostles literally to the ends 
of the earth—in turn to Asia, Africa, America; and its martyr- 
doms have been many, chiefly in China, Tonquin, Cochin China, 
Siam, and Corea, and they are still events of our own days. To 
enter the college at the Rue de Bac is like entering an army in 
war time; the perils of battle are a vivid reality in the one case, 
in the other the martyr’s death is a near possibility. Since its 
foundation the seminary has sent to the far East more than 
fifteen hundred missioners ; one thousand of these went out since 
1840 ; this shows us, that in the last forty years the missioners 
of the Society were double the whole number of the entire century 
and a haif before that period—certainly a proof of a flourishing 
foundation and a new wave of apostleship setting eastward. 
Twenty-four of the martyred missionaries were condemned and 
executed by pagan tribunals, seven others were massacred with- 
out formal condemnation. At the present time there are twenty- 
five bishops, or superiors of missions, and six hundred and fifty 
missioners in foreign lands—all of French nationality except six 
or seven, a telling fact for the spirit of Catholic France, even in 
these fallen days. The extent of country, where these missidners 
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from the Rue de Bac are carrying on their apostolate, is so vast 
that the pagan population within their reach is reckoned to be 
about two hundred millions, The seminary through which they 
have passed, and though which others have gone and are still to 
come in endless succession “like the waves of the sea,” is then a 
fitting model for younger enterprises, and its spirit a fitting type 
for imitation. It isa place in the highest sense venerable; and we 
can only wonder that Catholic visitors to Paris do not oftener 
make their way to the end of the Rue de Bac, to see this train- 
ing ground of heroism, with its Salle des Martyrs stored with 
relics of the martyrs of our own days. 

In the poems collected as souvenirs, under the title of “ Martyrs 
et Poétes,” the spirit of the Society is clearly traceable. The 
first characteristic, brilliant everywhere, is the “aspiration to- 
wards a boundless devotion, sacrifice even unto death ;” this is 
the habitual unconscious expression of divine love. Secondly, 
there is a constant mention of the Queen of Martyrs, and a child- 
like familiarity with her little garden shrine. The next charac- 
teristic is exultation in suffering. The next, again, is a certain 
martial spirit, perhaps natural to a son of France in planning 
spiritual conquest, just as it was natural to the Spanish noble- 
man of Loyala, when he rose from a soldier to be a saint and 
planned a company of Jesus. A fifth characteristic is the spirit 
of brotherhood. A sixth is gaiety, not now the exultation in 


suffering, but that genial sunshine of Nature which is often the 
outward charm of purest sanctity. A seventh characteristic is 
the warmth of natural affections, not lost, not changed, but 


bright with rays 
From light that is above them. 


The first characteristic which we have noted, the spirit of 
sacrifice, will be best illustrated by the hymn of departure, com- 
posed by Pére Dallet, and sung whenever missioners are setting 
out from the seminary. It makes allusion to the farewell cere- 
mony, when all present in the chapel kiss the feet of the depart- 
ing priests, while the choir sing the words of prophecy, pro- 
claiming how beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of the 
messengers of peace. Of these verses there is a very happy 
translation, but somewhat free and in altered metre, composed by 
the late Canon Oakley. We translate a few stanzas and the 
chorus, if less happily, with a view to giving literally the metre 
that corresponds with the music composed by M. Gounod, and 
always used when the hymn is sung before departures from the 
seminary. 
Hasten away with the voice of good tidings, 
Heralds of peace, on this day of desire ; 
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Happy, thrice happy, oh! comrades beloved, 

Set free in your zeal, unrestrained in your fire. 
O feet apostolic, how fair is your beauty ! 

We kiss them with rapture of reverence sweet. 
In the regions of death, in the far lands of error, 

How lovely your coming, ye beautiful feet ! 


Refrain.—Farewell on earth! go forth at God’s command, 
Away to farthest shores His name to tell! 
O brothers, meet us in the Fatherland— 
Farewell—a long farewell ! 


Go on the wings of the wind, O beloved ! 
Light be the breezes that watt you afar ; 
Fear not, for Mary, who knoweth her children, 
Shall watch o’er the waters, and shine as your star. 
Humble thy wild waves, thou turbulent ocean, 
Smoothing their path for the call they obey ; 
Veil not a danger and raise not a billow 
Under those feet on their beautiful way. 


Time and the havoc of death are upon us, 
Comrades are sinking, the true and the leal ; 
Go to the thinned ranks, the ranks of your brothers, 
Tyrants have cleared you a space with their steel. 
Blest and beloved! the Voice Divine calleth, 
Go share with the victors, go stand where they stood, 
Our martyrs at rest in the depths of His glory, 
Stretch hands for your hands, from the bosom of God. 


Soon shall we follow and swift in your footsteps, 
Soul-seeking, telling the birthright on high, 
Into the wilderness, into the distance, 
Soon shall we follow, to preach and to die. 


Jesus our God, and our King, and our Master, 
Guard us and guide till the end of the strife, 
Thine is our being—life, death, and hereafter, 
The love of our hearts and the blood of our life, 


Refrain.—Farewell on earth! go forth at God’s command, 
Away to farthest shores His name to tell ! 
O brothers, meet usin the Fatherland— 
Farewell—a long farewell ! * 





* Partez, hérauts de la bonne nouvelle 

Voici le jour appelé par vos voeux; 

Rien désormais n’enchaine votre zéle, 
Partez, amis, que vous étes heureux! 

Oh! qu’ils sont beaux vos pieds, missionaires! 
Nous les baisons avec un saint transport ; 

Oh! qu’ils sont beaux sur les lointaines terres, + 
Ou régnent l’erreur et la mort. 

VoL, xIv.—nNo. u. [Third Series.] xX 
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The Catholic priest who departs for a foreign mission may 
well be said to aspire to “a boundless devotion, a sacrifice even 
unto death.” For the most part there is no future return, unless 
he be actually broken down, or too aged to labour more. Unlike 
missionaries of other creeds, who have the prospect of home rest 
and an enviable living. conferred after their foreign career, the 
seminary priest goes literally “into the distance to preach and 
to die.” He consecrates himself to his work for life, loving his 
new country and its people as a father loves home and children ; 
and if the martyr’s palm awaits the few, a living martyrdom is 
awaiting all; nor can we doubt that the sufferings on many 
foreign missions in exhausting work, privation, and the pains of 
sickness and fever, if they could be summed up in one burden 
from the long years, would outweigh the passing pangs of laying 
down life itself. Not only is this devotion boundless in the 
extent of the suffering it may embrace, it is the answer to the love 
of the Master of Apostles who “loved them to the end.” It is 
sacrifice even unto death, whether that death be inflicted, or 
whether it comes through stress of labeur, or after a prolonged life 
of mission work. The note heading one of these songs for a féte 





Refrain.—Partez, amis, adieu pour cette vie, 
Portez au loin le nom de notre Dieu ; 
Nous nous retrouverons un jour dans la patrie 
Adieu, fréres, adieu! 


Qu’un souffle heureux vienne enfler votre voile 
Amis, volez sur les ailes des vents ; 

Ne craignez pas, Marie est votre étoile, 
Elle saura veiller sur ses enfants. 

Respecte, 6 mer! leur mission sublime 
Garde-les bien, sois pour eux sans écueil, 

Et sous ces pieds qu’un si beau zéle anime, 
De tes flots abaisse l’orgueil! 


Partez, partez, car nos fréres succombent, 
Le temps, la mort ont decimé leurs rangs; 

Ne faut-il pas remplacer ceux qui tombent 
Sous le couteau des féroces tyrans P 

. Henreux amis, partagez leur victoire, 

Suivez toujours les traces de leurs pas; 

Dieu vous appelle et du sein de la gloire 

‘Nos martyrs vous tendent les bras. 


Bientét, bientdt, nous courrons sur vos traces 
Cherchant partout une dime 4 convertir; 
Nous franchirons ces immenses espaces, 
Et nous irons tous précher et mourir. 
* % * * * 
O Dieu Jésus, notre roi, notre maitre, 
Protégez-nous, veillez sur notre sort, 
A vous nos coeurs, notre sang, notre étre, 
A vous, & la vie 4 la mort! 
Ch. Dallet, Aspirant, 1851. 
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tells how prolonged such a life may be. The verses were written 
to congratulate Pére Jarrige, of Bangalore, who is the oldest of 
the Society, and probably the oldest missioner in the world. 
Born in 1796, he set out for the foreign missions in 1819, and 
when the song of his féte was written in 1881 he had attained 
an age truly venerable, after more than sixty years on the mission, 
where 

Under the Indian eaves they bless his way, 

And count it bliss to see him but one day. 


It is not, however, the wearing out of life, but the more acute 
trial of martyrdom which the seminary student sets before him 
as a possible destiny ; this is his abiding thought, his highest 
hope. Not glory, but a nameless and forgotten death, so long 
as it be death for Christ. Such is the prayer of a missioner 
destined for Corea, and itis only typical of the others. In these 
anonymous verses, on the way to the land of martyrs, the writer 
already proclaims himself a Corean, saluting the Land of Martyrs 
as a new native land, and ending by a prayer to those who have 
gone before to obtain for him the martyr’s strength and “the 
happiness of dying and being forgotten.” This leading character- 
istic of devotion, even unto death, gives an enthusiastic fire 
to all the verses, and becomes the refrain of the splendid 
“Canticle for the Anniversary of our Martyrs,’ by Pere Ch. 
Dallet, who, in his student days, composed the song of departure. 
The music of M. Gounod adds to the sublimity of this hymn of 
triumph, which is sung in the garden chapel of the seminary on 
every recurring anniversary of martyrdom. It was composed in 
1866, on the arrival of news that nine of the sons of the seminary 
had won their palms in the Corea—the two bishops and seven 
priests who were tortured and beheaded at Saoul, on the Good 
Friday of that year, when the massacre of Christians was at its 
height, and when the Land of Martyrs was deprived of its whole 
priesthood, while the Christian world was unconsciously approach- 
ing its darkened altars for the adoration of the cross. We only 
take a few stanzas and the chorus, to show the spirit of the whole 
ceanticle ; it has ten stanzas with solemn length of lines, and one 
can imagine the thrilling effect of such a hymn sung by the 
voices of men who are preparing for the destiny they invoke,and ° 
whose chorus resounds in the very chapel where their martyr 
comrades have knelt. 


O God, Thy soldiers’ glory and their crown! 

God of our martyrs’ strength and bright renown, 
Hear us, this solemn day of jubilee, 

Of peace, deliverance, salvation’s bliss, 

A day of birth Thy Spirit calleth this— 
Birthday of saints with thee. 
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Refrain.—Mother of our martyrs, teach us patient pain, 
Thou, their Queen and Advocate, guide our heavenward cry, 
All of us are longing crowns like theirs to gain, 
All of us for Christ the Lord are hoping yet to die. 


Behold to-day, O Lord, Thy faithful grace, 

Flung earthly pomp and Satan from high place, 
And witnesses ranged newly at Thy side ; 

And where the Feast is spread our martyrs now 

As victors stand; their marriage garments glow 
In the Lamb’s Life-Blood dyed. 


To prove His love, says the next strophe, their Lord gave 
His Blood, obedient unto death; and their martyrs, wishing to 
imitate Him, have followed Him to Calvary, and have written 
His Name upon a new soil in the indelible writing of blood, so 
that all the powers of Hell can never overthrow His cross 
planted upon that land where their blood proclaims Him to be 
King. 

- oO martyrs’ day, what thoughts thine hours inspire, 
O day that gave the heart its long desire, 
‘The welcome strife, the finished victory, 
When bonds of slavery in freedom broke ; 
Thy dawn was in the sword’s descending stroke, 
And thy unsetting sun—eternity ! * 


The next stanzas tell of the martyrs’ thoughts when the voice 
of the executioner summons them, their “inebriation of unmingled 





* O Dieu de tes soldats la couronne et la gloire! 
Dieu par qui nos martyrs ont gagné la victoire, 
Daigne éconter nos voeux en ce jour solennel! 
C’est un jour de salut, de paix de délivrance, 
L’Esprit-saint nous l’a dit, c’est un jour de naissance, 
La naissance des saints au ciel ! 


De nos martyrs mére, reine et patronne, 
Enseigne nous & prier, @ souffrir! 

Tous, nous voulons gagner cette couronne, 
Pour Jésus-Christ tous nous voulons mourir! 


C’est en ce jour, 6 Christ! que ta grace féconde 
Les a rendus vainqueurs de Satan et du monde, 
Et les a faits témoins du Testament nouveau ! 
En ce jour, nos martyrs ont par droit de conquéte 
Pris leur place au festin, car leurs habits de féte 
Sont rongis du sang de l’Agneau! 
* * * * 7 
Quel jour que celui-li, le grand jour du martyre, 
Le jour qui donne au coeur que le ceeur désire, 
Qui brise lesclavage et rend la liberté ! 
Le beau jour du combat que le triomphe achéve, 
Qui commence ici-bas sous le tranchant du glaive, 
Et finit dans l’éternité ! 
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joy.’ And their comrades promise faithfulness, since they live 
in the place that is full of their memory ; they promise, while 
celebrating these festivals, to keep glorious the name of “the 
Seminary of Martyrs.” It finishes with the invocation :— 


Virgin immaculate, this little shrine 

Oft heard our martyrs singing praise of thine. 
And where they knelt thy blessing we implore ; 

Thy heart they trusted—keep our trust above ; 

And win for us their faith, their hope, their love, 
Worthy the name of comrades gone before.* 


Here is part of what we count to be the second characteristic 
of “the Seminary of Martyrs ”—devotion to their Virgin Queen. 
Some beautiful hymns are given, composed at the seminary and 
familiar in the chapel. She who is called by the Church the 
Morning Star is invoked in one of these by some future missioner 
of Asia, on the feast of her Nativity, “ Be thou for the East the 
white and pure dawn that shall begin the day of eternal salvation!” 
Another composed verses for the same feast, as bright as a 
Christmas carol. 


Tender hearted Round her cradle 
An Ave tell New songs were made 
To the Queen of Heaven, By festive angels 
With Gabriel. In serenade. 
Ave Maria! Ave Maria! 


The night of sorrow Hearken !—-listen, 
Was dark on earth The heavens rejoice 
When dawned the morrow With endless concert 
Of Mary’s birth. Of angel voice. 
Ave Maria! Ave Maria / 


Her look is might, Virgin praised 
Her voice is prayer, By white-winged throng, 
And her smile of light— Bless thy children 
Our hope is there! Of earthly song. 
Ave Maria! Ave Maria! 
Beyond the lilies Mission pilgrims 
That fresh unclose, We yet shall go, 
Beyond the beauty Farthest lands 
Of Sharon’s rose, Thy love shall know. 
Ave Maria! Ave Maria! 





* O Vierge immaculée, en cet humble oratoire, 
Que de fois nos martyrs célébrérent ta gloire! 

Tous, comme eux, devant toi nous voici prosternés ! 
Tous, comme eux, en ton coeur nous avons confiance, 
Obtiens nous leur amour, leur foi, leur espérance, 

Rends nous dignes de nos ainés! 
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Wouldst thou more ? 
Ah! then may we 
In the lands of morning 
Die for thee ! 
Ave Maria! 


And evermore 
To Thy gentle feet, 
Let love-chains bind us, 
In triumph sweet. 
Ave Maria /* 


Guardian Queen 
Thy warriors keep, 
Bless thine own 
In battle deep. 
Ave Maria / 


The third characteristic of these songs of the seminary, is 
what we have called exultation in suffering. Or, to use the word 
of a martyr in his Ode to Misery, it is “ the divine fascination of 
wretchedness.” Mer. Rétord, who wrote this word, was athirst 
for suffering, and apostrophized misery, just as the poets of the 
world have sung to beauty, peace, or love, whatsoever they 
counted to be the highest solace of life. He prays sorrow to be 
his daily bread ; proclaims hunger to be an inebriating delight, a 





* D’une Ame attendrie, O terre, silence, 


Avec Gabriel, 
Saluons Marie 
La Reine du Ciel. 


Ave Maria! 


Des douleurs sans nombre 
La terre souffrait ; ‘ 
Mais dans la nuit sombre 
La Vierge apparait. 

Ave Maria! 


Son front est lumiére, 
Son regard, pouvoir, 
Sa lévre, priére, 
Son sourire, espoir. 
Ave Maria! 


Les lis et les roses 
Au sol de Juda, 
Franchement écloses 
N’ont pas son éclat. 
- Ave Maria! 


Les anges en féte 
Prés de son berceau, 
Chantent sur sa téte 
Un hymne nouveau. 
Ave Maria! 


Et fais, Souveraine 


Entends dans les cieux 
Le concert immense 
Des anges joyeux. 
Ave Maria! 


Vierge, que les anges 
Nomment dans leurs chants, 
Regois nos louanges 
Bénis tes enfants. 

Ave Maria! 


Tous missionaires 
Nous irons un jour 
Aux lointaines terres 
Précher ton amour. 
Ave Maria! 


Si jamais ta cause 
A besoin de sang, 
Que le nétre arrose 
Le sol d’orient! 
Ave’ Maria! 


Reine protectrice, 
Au fort des combats, 
Soutiens tes milice, 
Bénis tes soldats. 
Ave Maria! 


Que toujours meilleurs 
L’amour nous enchaine 
A tes pieds vainqueurs! 


Ave Maria! 
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treasure better than gold; and if he should have to hide from 
deathly pursuit, to lie buried in the wall, to cleave flooding 
torrents, to toil through the hills, then will he sing to the echo 
for joy. And he adds, “when I shall lie on a bed of suffering, 
amid the torments of long agony, with fainting soul and dying 
eyes, when I see life float away as a dream, then shall I sing in 
thy praise, O misery.” Perhaps it may be objected, these and 
the other verses are outbursts of generous enthusiasm, but only 
words after all; in ignorance of the writers’ lives, they might be 
called mere sentiment. But these poems are enthusiastic words 
that were transformed into deeds; they are sentiments that 
became facts. In 1840, the Ode to Misery was written by Mgr. 
Rétord at Macao. A few years after he was joined in the Tonquin 
mission by another priest from the seminary, Théophane Vénard, 
whose letters tell us the fate of Mgr. Rétord. ‘A  bishop’s 
residence here means a poor cabin, half of wood and half of mud, 
thatched with straw ; all the houses are of the same kind.” Mgr. 
Rétord had then near his house a college with two hundred 
students, and a seminary with seventy-five native priests; this, 
with the description of his ‘‘ palace,” suggests how vast must 
have been the fruit of his labours there and elsewhere, and how 
great his habitual hardship during twenty-five years of mission 
work. In 1858, his mission foundations were for the time 
destroyed, his people scattered, and persecution and massacre 
were on all sides, ‘ Nothing but misery, tears, and agony, have 
flooded this unhappy Annamite mission for the last nine months,” 
continues Théophane Vénard, his young comrade in the mission. 
And in the same martyr’s letters we find the account of the end: 


Mgr. Rétord, M. Carbonnier, and M. Mathevon wandered barefoot 
through the woods, half dead with hunger, their feet wounded at 
every step by the pointed stones, which the Annamites call “ cat’s 
ears,” and with no means of quenching their thirst but a villanous 
kind of water which no one can drink with impunity. Seeing no way 
of escape, they built themselves a little cabin in the centre of the 
forest, and remained there four months, during which time they were 
fed by the fidelity of the neighbouring Christians, and were preserved 
in spite of the danger of being devoured by bears and tigers. 


From the same letters we hear how in August a catechist was 
sent to inquire for them, and narrowly escaped being killed by 
a magnificent royal tiger near their hut. Later still :— 


Dear Brother,—You will want to know if Mgr. Rétord be still in 
his forest home. His body—yes; but his spirit has left this vale of 
misery for a better world. A malignant fever carried him off on the 
22nd of-October. Thus ended this life of labour and of suffering, 
after twenty-five years spent in the missions, and fifteen in the heavy 
labours of the Episcopate. He did not live to see peace dawn on this 
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unhappy country. All his existence was spent amidst persecutions 
and contradictions of all sorts; and was in truth the realization of a 
dream he had as a child, in which the Blessed Virgin appeared to him 
and carried him to the top of a high mountain, at the foot of a great 
cross, telling him that all his life would be a series of crucifixions unto 
the end. All missionaries have to follow the way of the Cross; but 
Mgr. Rétord did so more than any of us; and his death in the midst 
of this terrible forest, exposed to the continual attacks of wild beasts, 
and without the commonest necessaries of life, -was, indeed, the death 
on the Cross—as naked, as austere, as that of his Lord and Master. 


The name of Théophane Vénard brings us to another wonderful 
illustration of the tremendous earnestness that brought these 
mission verses straight from the heart. A thirst for suffering, 
an exultation at the prospect of labour and pain would be, in 
the fervid poetry of the world, an artificial sentiment that would 
disappear like a bubble at the touch of reality. But here the 
lives of those who wrote—ay, and their deaths too—have proved 
these to be pages written in fervent moments by men who uttered 
the true voice of the heart, and carried on their fervour into 
action and fact. We have seen how the priests of the seminary 
depart while the crowd kisses their feet, and while their comrades 
chant a farewell, bidding them go as the heralds of good tidings, 
to fill places in the decimated ranks, to grasp hands with the 
martyrs whose hands are stretched from above, and perchance to 
follow them. Let us listen to the voice of one such herald of 
peace when arriving at his journey’s end he sees the land where 
he is to labour. 

Lightly wafted o’er the sea 
To the haven of our trust, 
Longed-for land all hail to thee ! 
Hail thy venerated dust ! 
Shores of Annam greet our eyes, 
Fair as gardens of delight; 
Upland regions cleave the skies— 
Majesty of mountain height. 
Glorious Tonquin, blesséd land, 
Home of Faith’s heroic band ; 
See, I come—receive thou me, 
Glad to live and die for thee! 


Annam’s church arising slow, 
Solemn, vast, its splendour rears ; 

Finished shall the temple glow - 
Only in eternal years. 

And our brethren hour by hour 
Bend beneath their heavy load, 

Fight against the demon power, 
Battle on, and build for God. 
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He that overcomes shall share 
Promised glory of his Lord; 

They the battle’s brunt must bear 
Who would taste the rich reward. 

Forward then to win the crown ; 
Suffer if thou wouldst be blest ; 

Changeless is the law laid down— 
Die, and enter into rest. 


Sacred this arena vast 
Where before me others trod, 
Where immortal traces last, 
Of the life-blood shed for God. 
All around my path proclaims, 
These His martyrs’ memory, 
Here they dwelt whose -deathless names, 
Light the Book of Life on high. 


Father, see me waiting stand, 
For the good soil’s golden yield, 
With the sickle from ‘Thy hand, 
Ready for the harvest field. 
Lead me to thy wine-press too, 
There with thee, my Lord, to tread ; 
So may I, in labour true, 
Share Thy feast at evening spread. 


With Thy prudence Lord be near, 
In my every thought and deed, 
Grant the zeal that knows no fear, 
Faithful strength in every need. 
I am weak, but Thou art strong, 
Take me then Thy care beneath, 
Keep me Thine, my whole life long, 
Ever—ever—unto death.* 





* Poussés par la brise légére, 
Nous touchons le port desiré, 
Salut! salut! nouvelle terre, 
Salut! salut! sol vénéré. 
D’Annam ils sont beaux les rivages, 
Comme un jardin délicieux! 
Grandioses ses paysages 
De monts entassés jusqu’aux cieux. 


Refrain.—Noble Tonkin, terre de Dieu bénie, 
Des héros de la foi glorieuse patrie, 
Je viens aussi pour te servir, 
Heureux pour toi de vivre et de mourir 
L’Eglise annamite s’éléve 
Ici-bas avec majesté, 
Comme un temple qui ne s’achéve 
Qu’an séjour de |’éternité. 
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The feelings that prompted this poem may be traced in 
Théophane Vénard’s letter to his brother :— 


Two days later we came in sight of the shores of Tonquin. I can- 
not tell you what I felt as we neared the place of disembarkation. I 
offered myself again to God, and I invoked my Mother Mary and my 
angel guardian, and the patron saints of Tonquin. . . . . The general 
view of the country is magnificent ; rich plains with grassy hills, a 
luxuriant vegetation such as one reads of in Robinson Crusoe, and the 
whole backed by a magnificent range of snowy mountains. We entered 
the harbour by the mouth of a beautiful river, which glided through 
woods and gardens, till we cast anchor at a place called Cua Cim. 


We have heard him sing bravely of the heavy. load, the battle’s 
brunt, of advancing to suffer and win the crown. Desire was 





C’est li que mes fréres travaillent, 
Courbés sous le poids de leurs maux 
Et valeureux soldats bataillent 
Contre les démons infernaux. 


Le Seigneur a promis sa gloire 

A tout victorieux soldat ; 

Mais pour obtenir la victoire 

Il faut prendre part au combat. 
Allons done gagner la couronne... 
Pour étre heureux il faut souffrir! 
L’immuable décret l’ordonne, 

Et pour vivre il nous faut mourir! 


Déja dans cette aréne sainte, 

D’autres sont entrés avant moi; 

Mes yeux y contemplent l’empreinte 
De leur sang versé pour la foi; 

Leurs noms sont au livre de vie... . 
Dieu les a proclamés martyrs! 

Sur la route qu’ils ont suivie 

Ils m’ont laissé leurs souvenirs. 


Seigneur, le Pére de famille 

MW’ invite @ cuellir le bon grain, 
Et je m’arme de la faucille 

Que me présente votre main. 

Je me rends aussi vers la vigne, 
Fouler avec vous le pressoir, 
Travailler et me rendre digne 
D’étre admis au banquet du soir. 


Seigneur, donne moi la prudence 
Et pour penser.et pour agir; 
Courage, zéle et puis constance, 
Atin de ne jamais foiblir. 
Je me mets sous votre tutelle, 
Je suis faible .. . . Vous étes fort! 
Faites-moi demeurer fidéle, 
Toujours, toujours, jusqu’a la mort. 
Tu. VENARD. 
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soon present reality. The persecution of 1858 was devastating 
the ‘‘longed-for iand.” To spare the Christians from pillage, 
torture, and death, he and his brother priests had to endure a 
hidden life of suffering :— 


To try to spare them we hide either in our little boats or in caverns, 
or in tombs in the mountains, where we run the risk of being buried 
alive. One day we had to remain in one of these for eight hours, 
being only able to breathe through a bamboo tube. When we came 
out we were all like idiots, and only half conscious. But the corporal 
pains we endure are nothing to the anguish of our souls lest any of 
our neophytes should deny their faith under the torture. 


Then came his turn to be betrayed and to endure death after 
the outcast life he had endured for his people’s safety. At one 
time he was in one of those Chinese prisons that have been called 
“hell upon earth;” afterwards he was in a prison-cage, the 
common method of captivity in Tonquin. And what was the bear- 
ing of our martyr-poet, now when his dream of desire had changed 
into reality and he was awaiting death ? His friend, Pére Theurel, 
wrote home to France, describing him “as gay in his cage as a 
little bird.” Théophane Vénard himself, writing with a paint 
brush, expressed his thoughts on the eve of the tribunal, the 
3rd of December, 1860: “To-morrow I am to appear before 
the judge; God knows what awaits me, but I do not fear 
Adieu, my best loved ones, to our meeting in heaven. 
moment I shall be adorned with the confessor’s chains. Once 
more, adieu.” Was not this the interpretation indeed of the 
words of his self-immolation and his trust, “I am weak, but 
thou art strong?” He was long detained a prisoner in the cage. 
“*T hail each morning as the dawn of eternity ; at evening I am 
still here.” His letters, “ From my cage in Tonquin,” are ex- 
quisitely touching; and side by side with his tenderness for his 
father and brothers, and that sister Mélanie, who was “a part 
of his own heart,” they show us also that Théophane Vénard 
was a poet made by heaven. Writing to his father, he says, 
with a blithe humility, “I, poor little moth, go first ”—the very 
figure that was in the mind of Shelléy yearning towards his star, 
if Shelley be not too unworthy of comparison. Full of perfect 
poetry —* thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears”—is the 
last letter to Mélanie, where he describes his position, caged in 
the mandarin’s house, writing on Chinese paper by the feeble 
glare of an oil lamp, with sabres glittering everywhere as he 
looks from his wooden cage, and a group of soldiers in one corner 
playing cards and others draughts, while at intervals the tom- 
toms of sentries boom out the hours of the night. He reminds 
her how his heart and hers have always clung together; how in 
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boyhood his box was packed and his partings to school were 
soothed by his little sister; how she strengthened his vocation 
to the foreign mission, and how they talked through the night 
of heavenly things on the supreme night of parting, and how 
her letters have gladdened his heart. Well, he is to be beheaded 
now, and Mélanie will grieve; let her think of him instead with 
the golden halo and the martyr’s palm ! 

We have dwelt upon these letters because they show us that 
the deepest and truest of poetry, the most beautiful and heroic 
thoughts of men, can spring naturally from the spirit of the voca- 
tion for the foreign missions. When Théophane Vénard was a little 
boy of nine years old, leading out his pet goat to browse on the 
slopes of Bel-Air, he read the life of Charles Cornay, and he 
said, “I too will go to Tonquin, and I too will be a martyr!” 
It was an old love that he sang when his earliest hope was 
realized at last, and he wrote those verses at sight of the shore. 
Yet again let us prove that the poetry of missioners is the literal 
expression of fact. One of those last letters tells us how he had 
carried out the sacrifice sketched in his verses, and with feelings 
precisely the same :— 


I do so love this Tonquin mission. But now, in place of the sweat 
of my brow, I give them my blood. The sword hangs over my head, 
but I have no fear. Our good God has taken pity on my weakness, 
and filled me with Himself, so that I am happy and even joyous. 
From time to time I astonish the mandarin’s household by singing— 


O beloved mother, 
Place me 
Soon in our true home, 
Near thee. 
Noble Tonquin, land blessed by God, 
Thou glorious country of the heroes of faith, 
I came to serve thee, I gladly die for thee. 
So be it, O Lord. Amen! * 


So the hymn in the wooden cage in the mandarin’s house was 
no other than the refrain running in the martyr’s mind from his 
own salutation of the land of his mission. Then before willing 
souvenirs to his old home and his chalice to his brother, he writes, 
“When my head falls under the axe of the executioner, receive it, 
O loving Jesus! O immaculate Mother! as the. bunch of ripe 
grapes falls under the scissors, as the full-blown rose which has 
been gathered in your honour. Ave Maria!” From these 
examples we may judge of all. In these poems we see the 





* Our excerpts from the letters are taken from “ The Life of Théophane 
Vénard ; or, What Love can Do,” translated by Lady Herbert. 
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seminary spirit of exultation in suffering, and the writers have 
proved it true by their toil and by their blood. 

The fourth characteristic of this book of souvenirs is what we 
have called the martial spirit, but this has shown itself abun- 
dantly in the verses already quoted; and so has that other 
characteristic of the spirit of brotherhood, as one of the students 
says to a new comer, “ Your heaven-sent ardour is the same as 
ours, and here we have but one heart and one soul.” But both 
these characteristics, and the genial gaiety which we would 
notice next, will be seert in “ Ise Gai Bonjour,” composed for the 
arrival of a new confrére. 


Sing, my friends, for a conscript young, 
Welcome a comrade new ; 

Under the banner of Christ the King 
He hastes to the battle too. 

Soldiers of God, let the song resound 
In chorus blithe and gay ; 

For oh! ’tis sweet to be comrades bound 
For the “‘ white fields” far away. 


In vain the world may hate our cause, 
In vain it mocks our name, 
Despised and mocked, for all its scoffs, 
An answer brave we frame :— 
Happy are we by the world despised, 
Rich for its proud disdain— 
The price that shall buy us the golden palm 
And the martyr’s crown shall gain. 


So like the waves of the deep blue sea, 
We onward and onward flow, 

Following ever and ever on, 
We come but to meet and go. 

When we are gone, and far from France, 
New faces on their way 

Shall hear from you, as a gay romance, 
This welcome of to-day.* 





* Amis, chantons, c'est ur nouveau conten, 

Jeune conscrit, 

Il vient aussi lutter sons la banniére 
De Jésus-Christ 

Joyeux soldats que le bon Dieu rassemble, 

Chantons, chantons: 

Tl est si doux de se trouver ensemble 

Aux missions! 


Le monde, en vain, contre nous se déchaine ; 
A ses affronts, 

A ses mépris, 4 sa rage, a sa haine 
Nous répondons : 
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The motto of the seminary is, “‘ Gaudete in Domino semper.” 
This frank and cordial gaiety makes the sunshine of student life, 
and the departing priests seem to carry their sunshine with them 
through all their arduous career. To take a last glance at a 
letter of Théophane Vénard, we find on arrival at his destined. 
mission that he notes how the evening was spent as a happy 
reunion of two bishops and four priests—“ Very soon we felt as 
if we had known each other all our lives, and we talked of every 
conceivable subject, of France, of Rome, of the Russian war, &c.; 
and before we separated we sang together a whole heap of new 
and old songs and national hymns.” Especially charming for its 
frank gaiety was the spirit of the martyr bishop, Mgr. Berneux, 
who was noted by his priests for a solicitude for their sake, “ like 
father and. mother,” even when he himself was sinking under 
many burdens; and very bright are his letters and his playful 
description of his palace where he had barely room to turn, and 
where a tub on the earthen floor caught the rain through the 
palace roof. Doubtless this spirit of joy supported the otherwise 
crushing weight of his cares and privations, and the same soul 
that could smile at the rain through the palace roof, gave 
willingly the exhausted body to the torturers, and the blood to the 
dust of Saoul. Years before, when the holy confessor lay in 
prison expecting martyrdom, he wrote in farewell to his mother 
in France, “ I am happy, happier than ever; ” and in the prison 
of Hué, in 1841, he composed three stanzas, in close proximity 
with the rough realities of chains and torments, and the stanzas 
are here before us—called “A la Joie!” Each stanza begins 
with “ Vive la joie quand méme! ” and ends with “ Vive la joie 
toujours ! ” 

Yet rejoice ! 

Shall be my refrain, 
The song of my heart 
Again and again. 

Away with sadness, 
Returning never— 





Monde, merci, tes dédains, ton sourire 
Sont un trésor, 
Dont nous pouvons acheter des Martyre 
Les palmes d’or! 


Comme les flots de la mer azurée, 
Nous nous suivons. 

Notre départ touche 4 notre rentrée 
Tant nous passons! 

Quand les ainés auront quitté la France, 
A votre tour, 

Aux nouveaux vous direz la romance 


Du gai Bonjour! 
P. C. 1880. Aspirant. 
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Mirth and gladness, 
Rejoice -for ever ! * 


And with the same refrain he goes on to enumerate the possible 
tortures of a Chinese imprisonment—yet another proof of the 
genuine depth of the heroic verses from the Société des Missions 
fitrangéres. 

The last point we would notice as a characteristic of those 
martyr-poets is the warmth of natural affections. “ In loving 
God, one loves but the more and the better those who are already 
beloved.” In these pages, at one time it is a young student, now 
a missioner in Manchouria, who composes for the departing Pére 
Chicard farewell verses to his sister in a Carmelite convent; at 
another time a student is prompted, perhaps by remembered 
realities, to imagine the address of a mother to her son entering 
the seminary; and a little later we find the same who wrote 
verses for Pére Chicard to his sister, now himself departing for 
the East, and writing a charming address to his own little 
Marguerite, his sister of five years old, whom he may never see 
again. There is a good-by to the Pire Theurel at Hong-Kong, 
from Théophane Vénard, telling him when times are weary they” 
can look forward to the heavenly rendezvous, where they will 
tell their tales to each other; it was written little dreaming that 
they were to share the same room in Tonquin with unspeakable 
joy of meeting, and to share the sufferings afterwards in cavern, 
tomb, and mud-built wall. And there is also from Théophane 
Vénard a cheery festal address to “ Chapdelaine le Normand ”— 
in a few years it was to become the salutation of a martyr to a 
martyr. Their unconsciousness is one of the charms of all the 
poems. Little the Pére Bechet knew, when he wrote “ Martyrdom” 
in 1881, that he was to win his palm as soon as the 20th of May, 
1883. “And Pére de Breteniéres, when he wrote verses “ To the 
Child Jesus,” at the seminary in Paris, in 1864, was unconscious 
that in two short years his love would indeed have brought his 
death, far away in Corea among the martyrs of the 8th of March, 
1866. These verses of De Bretenitres to the Child Jesus may 
be rendered. 

My Sweetest and my Life! 
My heart is sore with sighing ; 





* Vive la joie quand méme! 

C’est aussi mon refrain, 

C’est la le chant que j’aime 
Et repéte sans fin ; 

Pour vous, ennui, tristesse, 
Délogez sans retour, 

Cédez 2 Vallégresse ; 
Vive la joie toujours. 
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Ah! comfort me run wild to Thee, 
Like stag to covert flying. 


Ye angels choir on choir 
That gaze above my burning, 
Tell Him I languish with desire, 
And waste away with yearning. 


Beloved, hear my sighs 
In restless anguish breaking, 

Look down once more with loving eyes, 
My heart entrancéd taking. 

My Child and God, thou art 
My bliss beyond all pleasure, 

Thou, only thou. canst still my heart, 
Its sole and perfect treasure ! 








O enviable wound, 
This little life-thread sever ! 
O pain surpassing sweet, 
Give death, give life for ever.* 


Though we have finished our sketch of the seven characteristics 
of the seminary as its spirit appears in “ Martyrs et Poétes,” a 
word may be added about the many needs of the “ Seminary of 
Martyrs” or of our own college at Mill Hill. The first need is 
the multiplying of vocations to the foreign missions; but we 
have noted how in England as well as in France a new wave of 
apostleship seems to be rising, and a new tide setting towards the 
nations that have not yet seen the light. And another great 





* Mon bien-aimé, source de vie, 
Refraichis mon coeur ulcéré, 
J’accours vers toi dans ma folie 

Comme un cerf altéré. 


Anges, témoins de cette flamme 
Dont il me brile nuit et jour, 
Oh! dites-lui que je me pime 
Que je languis d’amour. 
* * * * 
O mon amour! vois mes alarmes, 
Ne refuse pas & mes oris 
Un de ces regards pleins de charmes 
Dont mon coeur est épris. 


Divin Enfant, c’est toi que j’aime, 

Toi seul peux calmer mon ardeur, 

Toi seul est mon bonheur supréme 
Et amour de mon coeur. 


O blessure digne d’envie! 
O tourment trop doux 4 souffrir, 
Donne-moi limmortelle vie 

En me faisant mourir. 
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need is the increase of funds for the mission colleges, since every 
one knows that to carry a campaign into a foreign land is an 
enterprise of vast expenditure. Every increase of Catholic zeal 
for our missions, everything done to draw attention towards the 
work they are carrying out, is a distinct step towards increasing 
the funds of the foreign missions and enabling the seminaries, 
whether in England or abroad, to prepare those heroic lives that 
are offered for the apostleship. If Catholics were more familiar 
with the spirit of our seminaries, if the foreign missions were a 
more familiar subject with old and young, there would be more 
conscripts “ for the white fields faraway,” and more offerings of 
alms to support those immolated lives and to supply the needs of 
the tent, the log-house, or the mud-built hut, that is the chapel 
of many a foreign mission and the place of preparation for priests 
and people, who may be called upon to shed their blood, while we 
assemble, with all the splendour of ritual, in churches secure of 
peace. Even the furnishing of the humble altars of these distant 
missions is often difficult for their priests. One of the poems in 
the little book before us tells how this need is supplied for the 
Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres by the offerings of the 
“Dames de |’CEuvre Apostolique,” who work to prepare the 
vestments and altar linen that are to be carried by the missioners 
to distant countries. Pére Simon, writing in Manchouria, 
celebrates this good work in verses of gratitude, a few of which 
shall be our last extract. 


How beautiful, the prophet said, 
The feet that bear the words divine, 
And conquest after conquest spread, 
And set the light of peace to shine, 


And like the prophet’s voice I cry— 
How beautiful the holy hands 

That broider for my spotless Host, 
Its silk and linen swaddling bands. 


Their labour maketh beautiful 
With reverence those fingers fair, 
That through the farthest wilderness 
The altars of the King prepare. 


Our loving Lord with smile benign 
' Bids angel courtiers come and see, 
And says, Your sisters down in France 
Made all these things for love of Me! 


Work on then, bravely, holy hands, 
Till Faith its heavenly fruit shall bear, 
And weave the King His royal robe 
In tissued gold of faithful prayer. 
VOL, XIV.—NO. 1. [Third Series.] Z 
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His swaddling bands He asks again . 
For His new birth in sacrifice ; 

Then work like Mary long ago, 
Encircled by the angels’ eyes.* 


Many verses as graceful as these abound on untouched pages of 
the “Souvenirs.” But we leave them to be found by those 
who are interested in the foreign missions, and who read for them- 
selves the heroic thoughts of ‘* Martyrs and Poets.” It is enough 
for us to have lingered over the leading characteristics of the 
little book, and to have traced the sevenfold spirit of the sons of 
the “Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres.” The apostolate of the 
far nations gives a grand impress to the soul that embraces it. 
Love Divine, even unto death, familiar trust in the Virgin 
immaculate, bravery for the battle where only the blood of self- 
sacrifice shall be shed, brotherhood with but one heart and one 
soul, sunshine of guileless gaiety, warmth of affection—assuredly 
this sevenfold character, taken in its completeness, is enough to 
set us reflecting that now, as of old, God will have for His sacrifice 
the best of the flock and the first-fruits of the earth. 





* “Ah! quwils sont beaux,”dit le prophéte— 
“Les pieds du messager de Dieu, 
Qui va de conquéte en conquéte, 
Et porte la paix en tous lieux!” 


Et moi, comme lui, je m’écrie : 

- Qu’il est beau le pieux essaim 

Qui brode pour ma blanche hostie 
Les tissus de soie et de lin! 


Qwils sont beaux, parmi leurs ouvrages, 
Ces doigts bénis et gracieux, 
Qui jusqu’aux lieux les plus sauvages 
Ornent l’autel du Roi des cieux! 
x % * * 


Le Seigneur avec complaisance, 
Les montre aux anges de sa cour, 
Kt dit: “Ce sont vos sceurs de France 
Qui m’ont offert ces dons d’amour.” 


Courage, saintes ouvriéres, 
Le ciel est le prix de la foi; 
Préparez avec vos priéres 
Le robe d’or de notre Roi. 


Il vous demande encor des langes 
Pour renaitre au milieu de nous; 

Préparez-les sous l’weil des anges 
Comme fit Marie avant vous. 
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Arr. V.—MR. HENRY GEORGE AND THE LAND. 


1. Progress and Poverty. By Henry Gerorer. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 


2. Lhe Land Question. By the same. London: William 
Reeves. 


Principles of Property in Land. By Joun Boyp Kiynezar. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1880. 


4. Land. By the Parliamentary Committee of the “ Liberty 
and Property Defence League.” 1885. 


5. Primitive Property. Translated from the French of Eine 
DE Laveteyr. By G. R. L. Marriorr. With an Intro- 
duction by T. E. Cuivre Lestrz. London: Maemillan & Co, 
1878. 


6. Land Nationalization. By Atrrep Rwvssett Wat.ace. 
London: W. Reeves, 


. Property and Progress. By W. H. Mattock. London: 
John Murray. 1884. 


8. The History of Landholding in England. By Joszrn 
Fisner. London: Longmans. 1876. 


Y DEAR DUNSTAN :—You tell me that you are much 
troubled in mind about the land doctrines of Mr. Henry 
George. You yourself are not without a somewhat pronounced 
Radical bias, and your feelings are anti-landlord. At the same 
time, you are a theologian, and you are well aware that feeling, 
and especially feeling in which a smack of the old Adam can be 
detected, is not a safe guide in matters of law and justice. You 
therefore inquire with some anxiety whether the teaching of Mr. 
George, that “ private property in land is unjust” (book viii. 
ch. i.), can be held consistently with Catholic teaching and with 
sound morality. 

In order to assist you to discuss this question, I have read 
with some care the productions of Mr. Henry George, especially 
that one entitled “ Progress and Poverty,”’ a work which has 
had in its cheap form a very wide sale among the working-men 
of the country. Mr. George writes fluently and well; he says a 
good many true things, and he illustrates his positions with 
telling facts and apt quotations. But as a reasoner he is very 
poor indeed. He violates every rule of that logic of which you, 
my dear Dunstan, are so fond. He uses more than three terms 
in his syllogisms; he varies the “supposition;” he concludes 
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universals from particulars, and he is perfectly riotous in his 
abuse of the figure of inversion. It would take us a very long 
time to discuss all Mr. George’s views and theories. It is not 
necessary to do so, because, to say the truth, the greater part of 
his disquisition has very little to do with the heresy as to the 
Land which is justly disquieting your mind. He formulates his 
theory of wages and capital, his views on population and subsist- . 
ence, his ideas on the laws of distribution ; but all that he says 
on these various (and very dry) subjects amounts only to a state- 
ment of certain evils which press upon mankind, partly through 
the folly of men themselves, and partly as a consequence of our 
condition here below. You, no doubt, as you make painful 
progress over the usual economic boulders and the corduroy roads 
of this most dismal scientific swamp, are reminded with passing 
amusement of the men in “ Dombey and Son;” one of whom had 
a specific for stopping the drain of gold, but was puzzled by the 
hypothesis of the other, “Suppose Russia stepped in with her 
tallows ? ” 

But this is frivolity. And in order to recover the seriousness 
of mind necessary for our discussion of the land difficulty, I 
would recommend you to read a competent portion of Mr. W. M. 
Mallock’s “ Property and Progress,” a collection of essays origin- 
ally published in the Quarterly Review, and devoted to the 
demolition of Mr. Henry George on such subjects as wages, 
population, rent, wealth and socialism. This is what Mr. Mal- 
lock says of Mr. George’s “ intellect ” :— 


Grave as his errors are, they are the errors of a vigorous thinker ; 
and he falls into delusions which most men would escape from, from 
perceiving arguments that most men would be blind to. It is indeed 
no exaggeration to say that he uses more logical strength in floundering 
in the quicksands of falsehood, than has sufficed to carry others far up 
the rocks of truth. Should any reader, out of prejudice, be inclined 
to question this, let him turn aside from Mr. George’s main thesis, to the 
remarks he makes by the way, and to his handling of subsidiary sub- 
jects. We shall then find not only casual sentences which have all 
the terseness, and more than the truth, of Hobbes; we shall find 
chapters also in which certain of the most cherished delusions of 
Radicalism are submitted to a keener and far more merciless criticism 
than they have ever met with since they began their wretched 
existence It has required greater skill on Mr. George’s part to 
see his way into his errors, than it will require on ours to see our 
way out of them.* 


This is encouraging; and although the allusion to Hobbes may 
tend to oppress the mind with an idea of Mr. Mallock’s omni- 
science, and may even send you (or your friend Boniface) to 





* “Progress and Poverty,” p. 7. 
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grapple with the “ Leviathan” in the shape of a ponderous black 
tome in the library, yet there is decided comfort in the fact, for 
which we have Mr. Mallock’s authority, that even the ordinary 
intellect can “ see its way out” of the dangerous fog of bewilder- 
ing falsehood which the American lecturer has proved himself so 
potent in raising. 

You and I must now give our attention to what Mr. George 
precisely means when he says that private property in land is 
unjust. Turning to Book vii. of “ Progress and Poverty,” we 
find that he begins by admitting that his remedy for all economic 
evil—viz., the making the land common property—must be 
proved to be just before it can be advocated as either right or 
expedient. In order to prove, therefore, that it is just for the 
community to enforce communism in land, he has to prove that 
private property in land is not just. And here he comes face to 
face with a problem which many heads have discussed long before 
the United States gave to the world Mr. Henry George. He has 
to decide what is the origin of property—the root of all dominion. 
“On this point,” says the learned Carriére, “many have written 
—many theologians and more jurists; but for the most part 
what they have written is sufficiently uncertain and obscure.” 
And then Carriére refers us to one or two authors with formid- 
able-looking names, but most particularly to Puffendorf with the 
commentaries of Barbeyrac. You no doubt remember, in your 
seminary course of ethics, how Puffendorf (even with the advan-. 
tage of Barbeyrac’s moral support) was continually being “ cited ” 
for purposes of refutation and contempt; and you have probably 
learned to look upon him as a wrong-headed Dutchman who 
wrote much ponderous Latin, but almost invariably missed getting 
upon the right side. It appears, however, that even Puffendorf 
is against Mr. Henry George. Not, perhaps, in first principles ; 
though Mr. George is not quite clear. He asks himself, What 
constitutes the rightful basis of property? What is it that enables 
a man justly to say of a thing “It is mine”? “Is it not,” he 
replies, “ primarily the right of a man to himself, to the use of 
his own powers, to the enjoyment of the fruit of his own 
exertions?” This is rather a rhetorical answer, but perhaps, as 
far as landed property goes, we might adopt it. When man first 
appeared upon the earth, the whole world, with its surface, 
minerals, animals and plants, was- before him. The world 
belonged to the race in common. What natural reason dictated, 
God by His express word confirmed, both before and after the 
deluge solemnly delivering and committing to man for his use and 
profit the earth and the things thereon.* We may say, therefore, 





* Genesis i. 28, and ix. 1. 
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that in the beginning all things were common ; nothing belonged 
to one man more than to another. But it is evident that such a 
state of things could not last even a single day. Individual men 
had to eat, and to house themselves, and to be clothed; and in 
order to do these things tliey had to appropriate—that is, each 
individual had to use his facuities, and (either in person or by 
deputy) get hold of such portion of the earth and the things 
thereon as he required for his existence and his well-being. This 
is technically called “occupation” or “appropriation.” And 
whilst maintaining that the moral sense of mankind, confirmed by 
Divine revelation, altogether establishes that such appropriation 
gives a just title to hold such property and a just right to it as 
against all other individuals, we may admit, with Mr. George, 
that this title and right, and the justice of it, are grounded upon 
a man’s right to the use of his own faculties. The chain would 
be thus formed ; man must use the earth to live ; therefore he has 
the right to use it; but to use it means to employ his faculties 
to appropriate it; therefore he justly appropriates what he 
requires, and calls it his own. 

I believe some theorists have dreamed about a primeval 
division of the earth. But this can be nothing more than a dream. 
When men were few, no such division was required; when they 
had increased and multiplied, no such division was possible, for 
this reason, if for no other, that no one was likely to give up 
what he or his fathers had already occupied. 

But if we admit, with Mr. George, that the way in which a 
man first got land was to take as much of it as he could occupy 
and use, we must decidedly object to go any further with him. 
It is one thing to have a theory (which at least no one can dis- 
prove) about the primary occupation of the earth, and quite 
another thing to hold that there never can be any other way, as 
long as the world lasts, of justly calling land your own. Mr. 
George, indeed, seems to contradict himself. On the one hand, 
he holds that a man, having a clear title to all that his own 
capabilities produce, can occupy or possess at least as much land 
as he can use. It is true, he does not quite say this; but it 
seems to follow from his principle ; for if a man has occupied land, 
and uses it for his subsistence, it seems that at least no one can 
turn him out; because he has a right to the produce of his 
faculties. But, on the other hand, it is Mr. George’s contention 
that no individual can possess any land at all; and, in order to 
put this principle into practical operation, he would confiscate to 
the State, that is, to the community, all the rent of land. All 
through his book his four leading positions—-that no one can 
possess land, that land-occupiers ought to be secure in their 
tenure (in order to profit by the land), that everybody has 
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as much right to all the land as anybody else,- and that the 
State should take the rent—whirl round and round the reader in 
a sort of economic dance, in which first one seems prominent and 
then another. If, in answering Mr. George, I sometimes seem 
to fix upon him a consequence which he has expressly repudiated, 
I declare to you, my dear Dunstan, that I cannot help it; for he 
really contradicts himself. His arguments frequently prove 
either too much or prove nothing at all. The subject, you must 
remember, is a complicated one; for “land” is a very equivocal 
phrase. Land with houses on it is quite a different thing from 
the sea-shore or the mountain-top. ‘The rich soil of the alluvial 
plain means quite another thing than the sands of the desert. In 
answering Mr. George’s “ arguments,” therefore, one is obliged 
to make certain distinctions. And this is the great advantage 
that a sweeping theorist has over an honest opponent. You 
remember, my dear Dunstan, how at one time, being yet young 
in the practice of philosophical disputation, you chafed at the 
scholastic “ distinguo.” But as you grew up and came to argu- 
mentative maturity, you recognized that a “distinction” is in 
most cases the wise man’s only answer. Your adversary, unless 
he is a fool (and if he were a fool you, of course, would not be 
wasting your time over him), never advances a proposition which 
is transparently wrong all through. What he says is probably 
true enough and sensible enough up to a certain point ; and you 
often have some little trouble in finding out where is the flaw 
and the falseness. Answering, therefore, is not very interesting 
or exciting work, either to the answerer in chief or to the audience. 
But sometimes answering has to be gone through with. 

Mr. George says (Book vii. ch. i.), “.To the landed estates of 
the Duke of Westminster the poorest child that is born in 
London to-day has as much right as his eldest son.” Now, 
before we look at his arguments, let us observe one consequence 
of this kind of talk which seems to stare us in the face. If 
there is a truth that is certain, among all the theories and 
assertions which one hears, it is that there ought to be stability 
in social order. On the one hand, stability must in the long run 
be the rule and not the exception; on the other, any one, or any 
body of men, who may disturb the stability of society without a 
good and sufficient reason (a reason which in the nature of things 
must be very rare) is acting against human right, not to say 
Divine law. Whether on a Christian or a non-Christian view of 
life, the laws of existence are frustrated without a very large 
measure of stability. The Christian cannot otherwise serve his 
God and save his soul in freedom; the unbeliever cannot enjoy 
liberty, equality or fraternity. When society is disturbed, it 
means that a handful of men are “ free” (not to say riotous) and 
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the majority miserably hampered and annoyed; it means that 
equality instead of being tempered by law is destroyed by brute 
force, and that fraternity is simply compulsory fraternization 
with whoever has the upper hand. I suppose even Mr. George 
would admit as much as this. But the primary consequence of 
Mr. George’s teachings is that society would become a “scramble.” 
If every one has a right, and an equal right, to the land, and to 
the same land, every one will want to make his claim good ; 
and the least thing that will happen will be that we shall 
have a crowd of claimants for all the good “lots,” as Mr. 
George calls them. The pleasant lots, the fertile lots, the im- 
proved lots, the convenient lots, will all be wanted by far more 
people than they can possibly accommodate. We must remem- 
ber that Mr. George puts it in the most absolute way: private 
property in land is unjust; every man has ‘‘an equal nght to the 
use of all.” As there is confessedly only a limited quantity of 
desirable land, this principle seems the very formularization of 
the idea of a “scramble.” And the stability of society is 
certainly inconsistent with a perpetual and necessary state of 
scramble. 

But I hear you interrupting me with some indignation. You 
deny that the Georgian theories lead to the disruption of society. 
You appeal to “ Progress and Poverty”—the great gospel of 
“free land.” You point out that Mr. George does not propose to 
abolish the landlords at all, much less to leave the common lands 
to be scrambled for. In Book viii. ch. ii. he sets himself to con- 
sider the very important and practical question, How equal rights to 
the land may be asserted and secured? He first of all considers 
one method and dismisses it. That method—which seems to 
have the approval of that eminent theorist Mr. Herbert Spencer 
—is at one stroke to declare all land public property, and let it 
out to the highest bidders in lots to suit. Mr. George dis- 
approves of this “short and easy” way with landlords; not 
because he thinks they wouid suffer any injustice in having 
their lands taken without compensation, but because he thinks 
the same object can be secured with a smaller amount of friction. 
No, he says; let the individuals who now hold land still 
retain, if they want to, the possession of what they are pleased 
to call their land. Let them buy and sell and bequeath and 
devise it. We may safely leave them the shell if we take the 
kernel. Jt is not necessary to confiscate land; it is only 
necessary to confiscate rent. 

Thus, as you hasten to point out, Mr. George will not have a 
scramble but an orderly division. He calls in that useful demon 
of modern civilization—half rational and half mechanical—the 
modern State; and he bids the State preside at the distribution 
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of the spoil. He leaves society peaceable, stable, fenced and 
fortified ; with cabinet ministers, congresses, standing armies 
and policemen all in their places; and he relieves a certain por- 
tion of society of its purses without allowing the multitude to 
appropriate them. 

Well, I admit the scramble is put off for a while. But you, 
my dear Dunstan, if you pride yourself upon anything, pride 
yourself on your power of foresight. You can see consequences. 
If, then, you will exert this power at the present moment, you 
will see that the scramble is only put off. Let us suppose that 
the State—with a very large S to denote its uniqueness and 
its might—has confiscated to itself all the rent, except about 
10 per cent. or so to cover expenses. ‘Thus land, as land, is 
worth nothing to anybody; and we all start afresh. What I 
say is that the scramble will begin then. How can there be any 
scrambling, you reply, for what has no value; land can have 
no value, in those days, to any occupier, because that occupier 
will always have to pay its equivalent in rent to the State. 
“No one would care to hold land unless to use it; land now 
withheld from use would be everywhere thrown open to improve- 
ment; the selling price of land would fall” (Book ix. ch. i.). 

But I must remind you that when a man uses a principle to 
carry himself to a certain point, it does not always follow that 
his principle will allow him to stop there. Now, what was Mr. 
George’s principle? It was this: Every man has an equal right 
to the use of all. This means, first, that every man has a right 
to land. But Mr. George’s “confiscation” of rent would still 
leave the millions without any land at all. He says, indeed, that 
land would be “thrown open.” Perhaps it would, but slowly 
and gradually; for centuries there would be millions of men 
without any; in this region there might be plenty to spare, 
in that other it would be still tied up. If it is worth the Duke 
of Westminster’s while to hold together his vast London estate 
now when he draws from it such enormous ground-rents, it 
would still be worth his while to do so when the State had taken 
the rents ; nay, it would be even more important to him to do 
so. Ifa man has 1,000 houses which bring him in £100,000 
a year, and the State confiscates £90,000 out of that rent, it is 
more vital to the owner to retain the remaining £10,000 than it 
was for him to have the original £100,000; just as it is more 
vital to a man to have daily bread than to have turtle and 
champagne every day. But, besides this, you cannot make land 
equal, There have been improvements, and, as Mr. George 
admits, “ancient improvements must merge in the land;” 
which is as much as to say that the land of the Lothians or of 
Kent shall, by a fiction, be taken to be of no more value than the 
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salt marshes of the coast or the island of Arran. Then, one acre 
is near a town and every one wants it; another is on the top of 
the Cheviots and nobody cares about it. One soil grows wheat 
or the vine, another has water-power, a third is salubrious and 
suitable for those in search of health. According to Mr. George, 

every man has an equal right to the use of all. It does not 
require a mind nearly so far-seeing as yours to perceive that 
Mr. George’s process of “confiscation” will only be the be- 
ginning of discontent. The millions will still want land, and 
the capable men or the covetous men will still want all the 
eligible land. 

‘You reply, however, that still the stability of society will not 
be affected ; there will be no scramble, because the State has 
settled the matter, and it is therefore settled. But here 
comes the point of my argument. What is the State? In these 
democratic times the State, if not at this moment, at least, we 
are told, in the immediate future, means the delegates of uni- 
versal suffrage. That is to say, the millions who want land will 
be the very men who will elect and appoint the agency for keep- 
ing the landholders in possession. ‘The majority will always, I 
am afraid, consist largely of three classes : men who are disin- 
clined to work, men who want a change, and men who envy 
their fellow-men who are better off than themselves. If you add 
to these the numbers who will aways honestly think they can 
promote the general wealth by economic changes, then you have 
a constituency who, whatever they may do or omit, will certainly 
not leave the landholders in possession. They will very soon 
proceed to adapt the laws of the State to those ends which, 
indeed, not a few prophets are already foreshadowing and shaping 
——viz., the limitation of estates, co-operation, and perhaps abso- 
lute subdivision of the whole soil of the country. Now, I am not 
precisely arguing against such a consummation as this. What I 
say is that society will thus be rendered impossible. The principle 
that “all have an equal right to every part” means that, since 
all cannot be satisfied, the “outs” will always be against the 
“ins,” not merely with all the impetus of the blindness and malice 
of fallen nature, but with the momentum of philosophic principle. 
Revolution has hitherto been frequent enough on the surface of 
this earth. But, so far, though it has had the support of what 
was evil in buman nature, it has been opposed and more or 
less tempered by no inconsiderable number of wiser men, priests 
or philosophers, who have argued with the mob and appealed to 
the universal human reason which passion and impulse can never 
altogether stifle, and to higher thoughts which have been still 
more efficacious. But now religion is to be silent, and philosophy 
is on the side of violence. No sooner will any man have set his 
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foot down, built his house, or planted his tree, than the ten other 
men, or the hundred, who have neither house nor crop nor 
business, will claim to share what he has. It may be that they 
will claim merely the land, and not the wheat, the cotton, or the 
cloth ; but it will end in his being disturbed, and disturbed on 
Mr. George’s principle; disturbed also, we may admit, not 
always by the sticks and stones of the mob, but by their votes ; 
but, in any case, disturbed. Now, disturbance which is continuous 
and inevitable is incompatible with stability ; and instability is 
incompatible with society ; and society means the State, the 
reign of law, and legitimate freedom in the pursuit of human 
ends. Therefore it seems to me that Mr. George’s principle must 
inevitably destroy that which human reason absolutely and incon- 
trovertibly pronounces to be necessary for its own well-being. 

In order to give you a minute or two, my dear Dunstan, to 
recover from the stunning effect of these last paragraphs, I will 
quote to you an amusing passage from a book which I have 
been reading lately, and which I recommend to you as furnishing 
many excellent illustrations of Mr. George’s fallacies. It is 
called “‘ Wealth and Want,” and its price is only sixpence. It 
is edited by the Rev. George Masterman, and it purports to be 
the description of a social experiment made by a wealthy young 
friend of his. This friend, whose name is Henry Broadbent, is 
(when the experiment begins) a thorough-going believer in Mr. 
Henry George. His faith is somewhat shaken before the end 
comes. I have no space to give details about the book, but in 
order to enable you to understand the passage I am going to 
cite, I must tell you that Mr. Broadbent gives over (luckily not 
absolutely) his large estate to the people who live on it, himself 
managing it, by the aid of an elective assembly, on the principle 
of an equal division of profits. A great many economic difficul- 
ties lave to be settled by the assembly, and the following exem- 
plifies the sort of way in which democratic principles settle such 
problems. A low agitator is speaking : 


There was no doubt [Mr. Manly said] that what we wanted on the 
estate was more manufactories. ... . Manufacturers would soon 
come when they saw how welcome they would be. In view of their 
arrival he proposed to set about preparing for them. His audience 
were badly off now, but it behoved the State to find employment for 
its citizens, especially when their work conferred a benefit on the 
State. Every manufactory needs foundations, said he, and these have 
to be dug out. He believed also that cellars always came in useful. 
He proposed that workmen should at once set about digging foun- 
dations for two cotton-mills and a brewery, and thereby enrich the 
State, which, in acknowledgment of the favour conferred, should make 
their wages a first charge on the surplus. 
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This resolution was carried, and presented to the assembly by a 
strong deputation of the half-employed, who expressed their intention 
of remaining in the room till it was carried, and taking the news back 
to their constituents. I resented this as an attempt at coercion, and 
refused to debate till they withdrew. This at last they did, and then 
Mr. Paisley, after seeing that all windows were shut, spoke. 

He began by saying that the prayer of the deputation could not be 
defended. It might be that wages were not paid out of capital, or it 
might be that they were; but there could be mo doubt that it was 
useless to confer value on a piece of land unless some one was willing 
to pay for it. Mr. George was quite right in saying that if every 
business was successful, the labourer actually conferred a value when 
he advanced material a step in such a business. But he pointed out 
that the business must come first, and then the labour; because, if 
you worked at things simply because they produced labour, it was 
very likely that some of the things at which you worked would not 
sell. Not only that, but you might even do harm. For instance, 
suppose these men dug foundations over an acre of ground. If the 
manufacturers came, well and good; but if they did not come, they 
had then spoilt an acre of ground for agricultural purposes. Thus 
the result of this labour was not to gain the State £18 an acre, but 
to lose it £3. He said he worked in a mill at Whatchester, and knew 
that trade was very bad indeed. So far from wanting to build new 
mills, there was talk of shutting down old ones, and he feared it might 
be long enough before we found a customer for the foundations. 

Mr. Sharples then rose, and in an agitated voice implored the 
assembly not to refuse the request of the deputation. He said that 
these people could not be allowed to starve, and, besides, he feared 
they would soon take the law into their own hands. It was a very 
terrible thing when you had to do with starving men, and he for his 
part would willingly give up all his share of the surplus for a little 
peace and quietness. 

Mrs. Beldon followed, and said she would now tell what her husband 
had heard only last night. She had come there that day to tell it, 
but had been forestalled by this discussion. Well, the other night, 
when Jack was working in the garden, two men stopped near the high 
wooden fence. They could not see Jack, but he overheard their con- 
versation. It was a plot to waylay the farmers as they came in with 
the money for the half-yearly distribution in August. Five or six 
gangs were told off to pretend to be drunk, to hustle the farmers, 
knock them down, and pick their pockets, This, she said, would 
never do; and it would be a good deal better to give up the surplus 
than run the risk of men’s lives. 

At this I rose and rebuked the assembly. I said we must do right 
and fear nothing, and that rather than be dictated to by a set of 
ruffians, I would put them all in prison. I said that Paisley was 
quite right; we might spoil agricultural land; we could not whistle 
up manufactories when we wanted them; and I moved that the prayer 
of the deputation be not granted. 
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The speeches of Mr. Sharples and Mrs. Beldon had made a pro- 
found impression on the assembly. When it came to voting they 
were all in favour of the prayer being granted; so the only thing I 
could do was to supply their lack of courage by using my right of veto. 

This made me very unpopular ; and that night the people crowded 
round my house and those of the members, hooting and shouting cries 
such as “Down with the pinch of hunger men,” and others more 
objectionable still. .... In the morning the members of the 
assembly came to me in a body and resigned.* 


How it ended you may see for yourself in the book, which 
will amply repay a reading. 

We must now, my dear Dunstan, consider Mr. George’s argu- 
ments. As this is exactly what you have been doing already, 
in those interesting discussions which you tell me you have been 
having in your own circle, you will be better prepared for me, 
I fear, than I like. But it is always an advantage to speak to 
one who has mastered the case against you; his knowledge and 
bias supply just the resistance you require in order to make your- 
self feel the discussion to be real. Am I wrong in supposing 
that more than one of you, theologians and philosophers as you 
are, have been just in the slightest degree bitten by the American 
reformer? Can it be that his brilliant declamation and fertile 
fancy have somewhat bewildered you, and his gaudily painted but 
flimsy reasoning has been too solid for your acumen to pierce? 
If so, my endeavours will be none too soon. We must not have 
priests becoming socialists. We must not have the salt of the 
earth lose its savour. Human nature is prone enough to confuse 
right and wrong in its passion and pride, without its guides and its 
fathers disastrously increasing that confusion by unsound principles. 

Mr. George’s arguments to prove that private property in land 
is unjust may be reduced to three. He argues, first, that the 
only foundation of human right or possession is production ; 
secondly, that all natural things are and remain common pro- 
perty ; and thirdly, that property in land is the root of innume- 
rable social evils. We wiil take these in their order. 

Mr. George, then, argues thus (Book vil. ch. i): A man 
belongs to himself; the use of his own powers belongs to him- 
self; the fruit of that use belongs to himself; that which 
a man produces is his own, as against all the world—to 
enjoy or to destroy, to use, to exchange or to give. This 
is necessarily the only sowrce of exclusive ownership, Of 
this latter very important consequence, he gives two proofs, 
The first is a very rhetorical one ; it consists in asking questions. 
What other source is there? says Mr. George. This reminds one 





* “Wealth and Want,” p. 122. 
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ot the old clerk in “Nicholas Nickley,” who said London was the 
most extraordinary place in the world for coincidences, and when 
challenged for proof, proved it by asking where there was a more 
extraordinary place ; was it in Europe? No. Was it in Asia? 
Again, no. Was it in Africa? Why, certainly not. Was it 
in America? It was not. Well then! It is thus that Mr. 
George asks, with what other power is man by Nature clothed 
save the power of exerting his own faculties? Nature acknow- 
ledges no ownership or control in man save as the result of 
exertion. And then he enlarges on this thesis in what is really 
a very pretty example of that rhetorical figure called “ amplifi- 
cation,” which I remember, my dear Dunstan, I had some diffi- 
culty in teaching you when you first began to make those ser- 
mons which have since given you so well-deserved a reputation. 
But the “ argument” really amounts to very little. Suppose I 
say there are other sources of right and ownership besides one’s 
own exertions? As to the ownership cf wealth, whether in 
money or in kind, we may agree with Mr. George that such 
ownership is either the fruit of a man’s own efforts, or is bestowed 
upon him by some other man whose efforts originally produced 
it. We may therefore leave wealth out of the present discussion; 
indeed the whole question turns upon the ownership of the 
natural commodity called land. As to land, then—if I lay down 
the principle that ocewpation may be a source of ownership of 
land, or that the decree of the State is such a source, or the 
circumstances of a certain fixed condition of society into which 
a man finds himself born, or finally the disposition of God him- 
self—I cannot see how I could be contradicted. At first there 
is plenty of land; therefore, the first settler occwpies what he 
wants. He may occupy too much, or he may claim more than 
he can use, and in so doing injure the community; as popula- 
tion increases he may be compelled by the over-dominion of the 
State to give upsome of his occupation, for excellent reasons; 
but what he retains after the policy and right and law ofa 
settled State have pared it down and controlled it, is his, just as 
truly as his money or his crops are his. And I cannot see what 
first principle is contradicted by such a view as this. Certainly 
Mr. George brings forward no such principle. 

But Mr. George has another argument in support of his 
position that production is the only title of ownership. To own 
what you do not produce, he says, is to make some other man 
pay you rent in order that he may produce; but every man has 
a right to the whole of what he produces; therefore an owner of 
land injures the rights of producers to the extent of the rent 
which he takes out of their pockets. In replying to this 
reasoning, I will not point out that Mr. George, though he 
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confiscates rent as regards the landlords, allows rent to be paid 
to the State; for doubtless he would say that the State stands 
for the community, and the rent so paid will benefit the whole 
community by doing away with taxation. I say I will not 
insist on this, though I might legitimately ask whether a remis- 
sion of taxation which would put £1,000 in the pockets of a rich 
stockbroker for every five shillings it gave the labouring man, 
would really be equivalent to giving to every member of the 
commonwealth the equivalent of his equal right to the land. 
But look at the argument itself. How does Mr. George know 
that every man can rightfully claim exclusive ownership in the 
produce of his own labour? What I say is that a man may 
frequently have to pay out of his profits for the opportunity 
given him to make those profits. If I allow a manufacturer to 
set up his plant iti a honse of mine, I expect he will pay for it. 
But, Mr. George will say, you own your house; you cannot own 
land. Ah! but that is just the question; and it follows there- 
fore that Mr. George’s great principle—every man has an 
exclusive right to what he produces—cannot prove his conclusion 
(that private property in land is unjust) unless the conclusion be 
first assumed. Reasoning like this, my dear Dunstan, your keen 
logical sense will compel you at once to reject. 

The next chief head of Mr. George’s argument against the 
justice of ownership in land depends upon an axiom which he 
assumes with as little justification as those we have already dis- 
cussed. We all, he says, have an equal right to the use of what 
Nature offers. This, he continues, is a natural. and inalienable 
right which no power on earth can take away or resign. But 
he offers no proof of this; and I, therefore, need only say that 
the principle seems by no means self-evident. And it evidently 
leads to absurdity and inconvenience. If no power on earth can 
alienate my right to land, then I have a perpetual right to any 
portion whatever of the world’s surface; and not even the State 
can deprive me of that right. Now Mr. George, as we have seen, 
admits that the State can so far prevent me from seizing or 
occupying land that it can leave all the present landholders in 
possession. He seems to contradict himself, and so he -does; 
but the self-contradiction was absolutely unavoidable, because 
the principle of equal natural rights would, if acted upon, simply 
render society impossible. Such a principle could only hold in 
the abstract or speculative case of a division of the earth’s surface 
by primitive settlers. After that, every man born into the earth 
enters upon his pilgrimage with his natural rights modified by 
existing arrangements. Doubtless, existing arrangements may 
conceivably be so very bad that no man is bound to submit to 
them ; which is to say that in rare cases a revolution is allowable. 
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But the whole difference between Revolution as a chronic state 
and Christian or rational social stability consists in this, that 
Revolution proclaims and acts upon the abstract rights of 
humanity, and Christianity teaches that these rights may be and 
always are modified by the paramount law which forbids us to 
disturb what is fixed, unless that which is fixed is very bad in- 
deed ; or which at the most allows change as the result of an agree- 
ment- between the interests concerned, or of lawful jurisdiction. 
Mr. George, when he has finished with first principles, goes on 
to prove his point @ posteriori. He says that private property 
in land is the source of a thousand social evils which increase as 
material progress goes on. The chief of these evils, and the 
source of all the others, is the extreme poverty and misery which 
exist in the midst of opulence and progress. God forbid that I 
should undervalue the significance of this characteristic of the 
days we live in. I see it andI fear it. That a remedy can 
be found for it, I believe, because I believe in God and in 
Christianity. But I do not believe Mr. George has hit upon the 
solution of the question. Listen to what he says: Labour 
cannot produce without the use of land; therefore the denial of 
the equal right to the use of land necessarily is the denial of the 
right of labour to its own produce. “It is the continuous 
increase of rent—the price that labour is compelled to pay for the 
use of land—which strips the many of the wealth they justly earn, 
to pile it up in the hands of the few who do nothing to earn it ” 
(Book vii. ch. i.). That this happens very often no one can deny. 
That the evil of poverty would cease, or nearly cease, if no one 
owned land, is a very different matter. To see this it is only 
necessary to consider the question from another side. The value 
of land, that is to say, its producing power, or, in other words, 
its power to prevent poverty, depends not so much on the fact 
that somebody owns it as that somebody can use it. Capital, 
combined with a personal interest in the land, with stability of 
possession and wise forethought in treating it—these it is which 
make land productive. I should be inclined to say, judging both 
from reason and from experience, that a country where large 
proprietors abound would, if other things were equal, show as 
small an amount of poverty as one which was divided into equal 
holdings, or in which a man’s rent was confiscated and his tenure 
made uncertain. The question, therefore, has two sides to it. 
There are some thirty millions of people to be fed in England; 
divide the land in patches among them, or make it common 
property and divide the rent among them in driblets, and you 
would not make the multitude any better off. What you would 
do would doubtless be to prevent people from undertaking great 
works, building great factories, farming on a large scale, using 
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machinery, making expensive experiments. Whether this would 
improve things or not, I leave you, my dear Dunstan, to say. I 
admit with the greatest readiness that there are evils connected 
with landed property. A selfish proprietor may turn out tenants, 
pull down houses, shut out the public, and make himself a 
nuisance generally ; but there ought to be laws for such people. 
I would go a considerable way with those who maintain that on 
many points, such as the transfer of land, mischievous settle- 
ments or bequests, garden land for cottagers, access to mountains, 
and others, the law ought to be modified in favour of popular 
rights. I would proclaim most emphatically the duty of land- 
owners, and of the State, to see that every man, woman and 
child on British soil was decently and healthily lodged—a never- 
ceasing task, no doubt, but none the less an imperative obligation. 
I think that absenteeism, also, or the existence of a large class of 
landlords who spend nearly the whole of their rents outside the 
country, is another scandal which demands the attention of the 
State wherever it is found; because one of the objects of the 
State’s existence is to modify and control the operation of natural 
financial or social laws when they are producing evil and misery 
by being left to themselves. All this is equivalent to saying 
that land is on a somewhat different footing from other kinds of 
property. It is not so much that it is at once a prime necessity 
and limited in quantity. The world is still practically undis- 
tributed. There is ten times as much of its surface waiting to be 
used as has been already brought into occupation. But land 
sometimes becomes in particular places both necessary and very 
limited. If money or food were in question, money and food 
would flow in and the level would be restored. But as the land 
eannot be moved, therefore it sometimes happens that special 
legislation is needed for land when none would be required for 
other things. 

I have come across, in my own experience, a good many of the 
inconveniences suffered by those who have no land. You hear 
people complain of having to pay heavy ground-rent for a house 
which they have built and which they keep up. You meet 
Catholic priests and Nonconformist ministers who cannot get a 
bit of ground for their church, chapel, or school. You hear working 
men grumble at the nobleman’s high park-wall, which shuts out 
the grass and the trees from themselves and their little ones, and 
leaves them only the smoke and the smells. Wherever there are 
men in multitudes, confined within a narrow space, there a land 
monopoly is felt as a hardship. The working man can see the 
necessity of a strong wall and stout locks to protect a mill or a 
shop ; he does not grumble at these. But when “ aristocrats,” who 
spend their money in London or on the Continent, squeeze him 
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into narrow quarters with their mansion and their park, make 
him take a long round to reach his work, or stand in the way of 
his getting a little fresh air on Sundays, human nature, being 
only human nature after all, is not unfrequently rebellious and 
injurious. But after all, much as you and I may sympathize in 
these human feelings, we have no right to lay any special blame 
on owners of land as such. Very often indeed—too often, 
perhaps—it happens that my rich neighbour has something 
which I could very conveniently appropriate to my own use. The 
landowner is only one particular instance of an owner whose 
belongings my human nature is inclined to covet. It may be 
advisable, in the interests of the public weal, that the landowner’s 
unlimited rights should be restricted ; just as it might be expedient 
to restrict the proprietorship of a great banker over his hoards, 
of a gigantic baker over his bread, of a water company or of a 
brewery (water seeming to lead to greater unscrupulousness 
than beer); but you should admit that the landowner is a 
proprietor; you should deal constitutionally and not arbitrarily 
with him; you should make revolutions by such slow degrees as 
will prevent either a terror on one side or a frenzy on the other. 
Most people, if left to their own common sense, would see without 
any difficulty that if land is subject to abuses, still it has a right 
to be fairly dealt with in the spirit of agreement and compromise, 
Agitation for just land laws is as lawful and as proper as for 
cheap bread or decent houses, But a theory like that of Mr. 
Henry George cuts at the root of all constitutional dealing. The 
essence of political action, in a long-established State, is gradual 
progress as opposed to revolutionary change. But Mr. George’s 
fundamental principle demands nothing less than a revolution. 
Revolutions are not absolutely unknown in the region of ethics. 
But that is nearly all one can say about them. And when a 
revolutionary theory has no other credentials than a gratuitous 
assumption, no words can be too strong to condemn and to brand 
it. The least of the evils which this particular gospel has done, 
and is doing, is to distract working men’s minds from practical 
questions of land reform to the visionary prospect of a coming 
day when the earth shall be divided into strips and patches, each 
of them owned by a British operative, with increased facilities 
for idleness and beer. Do not for a moment suppose that I am 
condescending to cheap sneers against the working classes and 
the poor. There is no duty which cries out more loudly to rich 
men and to priests than the duty of preventing or mitigating 
that degrading and disabling poverty which is so familiar to us 
who know large towns and thinly peopled agricultural districts. 
But if you give these men revolutionary principles instead of 
Christian truth, the chief result must always be to stir up the 
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worst impulses of the worst class. And any change which was 
brought about by means like this would be a disturbance and a 
tyranny, and not progress or amelioration. 

But there is an important admission which must be made. 
Mr. George’s books are popular, and his propaganda is actively 
carried on in this country by the issue of books and pamphlets 
(to be had of Mr. William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who is hereby made welcome to this advertisement). But I 
am disposed to think that even the working-classes for the most 
part are too sensible to follow the American writer in his princi- 
ples, or in advocating the Nationalization of the Land. Last 
month, the Annual Congress of the Trade Unions of the United 
Kingdom was held at Southport. They debated many things, 
and came to a variety of conclusions which do not at the moment 
concern us. But they also discussed the burning question of Jand. 
A resolution was proposed, declaring that a reform of the land 
system of the country was imperatively demanded. To this an 
amendment was brought forward, that it was expedient that this 
reform should proceed “on the basis of the principle of Land 
Nationalization.” You will see at once, my dear Dunstan, that 
the amendment had an excellent chance of being earried. An 
assembly of delegates is an assembly of extremists—if I may use 
a word which you will have met in your recent studies of the 
politics of France. Then, an abstract resolution is a safe and 
approved weapon for brandishing when you do not propose to hit 
anybody. It was to be expected, therefore, that this meeting of 
delegates of the working classes would have seized the opportunity 
of posing in the character of Georgian reformers. But they did 
nothing of the sort. There was a long discussion ; Charles II. and 
his grants of land were once more introduced, just as an eminent 
philosopher, Mr. Dick, used to bring in the head of that 
sovereign’s unfortunate father, But the amendment was rejected, 
and the original resolution carried by a vote of sixty-nine against 
forty-four. One delegate thought that in demanding Land 
Nationalization they were fighting for a shadow. Another urged 
his fellow-workmen to concentrate their attention on such 
immediate reforms as would benefit the present generation. I am 
glad to see that these wise and moderate counsels prevailed. 
Whether it was the air of Southport or the extreme respectability 
of the Cambridge Hall—a desolate building, remote from the 
turbulence of mobs—or whether it was the crushing “ practical. 
ness” of the remark of Mr. Coote, of London, that no one had 
defined what Land Nationalization was, the meeting threw over 
Mr. George. This will be an interesting fact for you to bring 
forward in the debates which may be expected to revive again in 
your own domestic circle, when you have once more settled 
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down to your academic exercises in the coming month of 
October. 

At the same time, I should advise you and your friends to open 
your minds to the demands of the land reformers. The landowners 
of the country have no better friends than those who urge them to 
help on wise improvements of the law. Land reform in Ireland 
has been a sharp and disagreeable process, because it was put off 
too long. England is rich ; her landowners are more intelligent 
and conscientious than those of Ireland; and, moreover, they 
spend their rentsin thecountry. Now, thetefore, is the moment 
for gradual and easy change. You may not agree with the 
“Free Land League,” of which Mr. Arthur Arnold expounded 
the programme the other day at Barrow; but their wishes are 
moderate enough not to be set aside either as absurd or imprac- 
ticable. The following sentence from Mr. Arnold’s address 
expresses possibly the view which a very large number of people 
take of the present state of things:— 


The United Kingdom was the land of contrasts, where wealth and 
poverty, landlord and landless, natural beauty and hereditary squalor, 
the absolute enjoyment of wide and lonely domains, and the over- 
crowding of towns, met in sharp conjunction such as could not be 
seen in any other country under heaven, This was at once our dis- 
grace and our great and most present danger. The Free Land 
League, aided by those outside as well as inside its ranks, desired to 
change all this; to soften these contrasts, to annul the long divorce of 
the people from the soil, to provide that the distribution of land 
should be governed by economic laws, not by artificial restrictions ; 
to make it not merely a saying but a practical und patent truth that 
the land of this kingdom was free soil, the real and the proper 
possession of its illustrious, enlightened, and patriotic people. 


The proposals of the “ League” cover many points, some of 
which are debateable enough. ‘They would abolish primogeniture. 
It is a curious fact that a great many people in the country are 
not aware that there is no law of primogeniture, except that 
when a man dies without a will his veal (or landed) property 
goes to his eldest son. Many are under the impression that a 
landowner is obliged to leave all his land to his firstborn. But 
the following remarks from a useful little tract called “ Land,” 
published by the “ Liberty and Property Defence League,” are 
very sensible:— 


While admitting that the custom of primogeniture is an arguable 
question, we must take leave to differ from Mr. Fyffe on the wisdom 
of altering the law in case of intestacy. In all such cases law should 
follow custom, otherwise great injustice may be done. For example, 
out of a hundred landowners, one forgets or neglects to make his will, 
or by some accident or fraud the will cannot be found. Meantime he 
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has made careful provision for all his younger sons and daughters, 
setting some up in business at great expense and settling large sums 
on others at marriage—all with the intention of leaving the land to 
his eldest son. Such is the belief of all, such the expectation of all. 
Is it just to disappoint these expectations and to leave the eldest son 
not the richest but the poorest of the family? No, the excellence of 
all laws relating to intestacy depends on their strict observance of the 
prevalent customs, In the words of Mr. Justice Stephen, “ Laws 
ought to be adjusted to the habits of society, aad not to aim at re- 
moulding them. ....If the law deviates from these guiding 
principles it becomes a nuisance” (pp. 12, 13). 


Then, the League insists, with some reason, on the amplifica- 
tion of title, on registration, and on the abolition of copyholds. 
Is it permissible to suggest, my dear Dunstan, to you who 
number several worthy lawyers among your chosen intimates, that 
a great deal more would have already been done in this direction 
had it not been for the resistance of the lawyers themselves? A 
friend of yours, younger than yourself, had recently the good 
luck to be able to buy a quarter of an acre of freehold ground 
for a church and school. You would have enjoyed his excessively 
Radical ejaculations when he saw the length of the conveyance 
and, afterwards, the amount of his lawyer's bill.* But what 
Mr. Arnold calls the ‘“‘ master evil” of the land system is the 
present law of settlement. Four-fifths of the land of England, 
according to the “ League,” is kept bound hand and foot by an iron- 
handed despot called Settlement. I remember, my dear Dunstan, 
that in days gone by when you used to “go into” as many 
things as Mr. Brooke in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” you had a book called 
“ Every Man’s Own Lawyer.” It was in the pages of this book, 
I think, that you discovered, one morning, that there was now 
no such thing’ known to English law as a strictly entailed estate. 
You were surprised at this, because you knew that the expression 
itself was not unusual. The Free Land League acknowledge, 
of course, that no entail can necessarily last more than some 
twenty years after the death of the testator. But they insist that 
this is not enough. What they want is that the “ owner” of 
land should be the real owner ; that he should be able to sell, or 





* The following passage in Mr. Boyd Kinnear’s “ Principles of Pro- 
perty in Land,” is calculated to make a fine old lawyer despair of his 
country: “These changes would suffice of themselves to make con- 
veyancing simple, rapid, and cheap. A title in which there were no 
encumbrances, no subordinate interests, no remainders, no trusts, could 
need no investigation, no requisitions, no conditions, no parties to join 
in the conveyance, beyond the individual vendor and the vendee. ‘The 
deed could contain nothing more than the names of the parties, descrip- 
tion of the lands, and the verb ‘Transfer.’ Registration of the docu- 
ment would complete the transaction” (p. 202). ‘This is terrible. 
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exchange, or raise money on it without regard to who is to be 
his heir ; for, otherwise, they say, the land is tied up. They 
want to “liberate” the land ; ; it is not desirable, in their opinion, 
that any person should have the power of placing land out of 
actual ownership. At present, the law is fallacious and the wiles 
of lawyers are innumerable. For instance, these limbs of the 
Evil One know that an entail goes on unless it is positively 
“broken; ” so they take care it is not broken. And when the 
entail is broken, they only allow it to be broken in order to 
make a fresh settlement, thus freeing the unfortunate land from 
one set of handcuffs in order to fetter it with another. Then 
again they. induce an owner to induce his son to renounce his 
power of barring the entail; and the bribe they offer is generally 
an allowance, most probably on occasion of the son’s marriage ; 
and so the bonds are riveted for another generation, and innu- 
merable folios of parchment are covered with tautology and repe- 
titions, to the ultimate profit of no one except eminent firms of 
respectable family solicitors. The most questionable of the pro- 
posals of the Free Land League is that which gives very large 
powers in appropriating and “ ‘liberating * land to local bodies. I 
live in a part of the country where the “local bodies,” including 
town councils, school boards, boards of guardians, and sanitary 
authorities, are not thought much of. They are known to be in- 
competent, reckless, and not too honest; they muddle what they 
attempt and ignore what they ought todo; and generally their 
individual membeis are merely the noisiest and not at all the 
most respectable members of the community. I know you are 
so far Radical as to want local interests to be managed by local 
election; but to my mind there is great danger in giving these 
half-educated tradesmen the right to pull about large properties. 
Crows can be trusted to preserve a certain appearance of equity 
one towards another ; but it is very different when they all join 
against a pigeon. 

And as we have touched on the delicate subject of plunder, 
you may perhaps ask me what I think of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
view, or suggestion, that landed proprietors, and all rich people, 
should be made to pay what he calls a “ransom” to the com- 
munity for liberty to hold their property. Whatis a“ ransom”? 
Has the State the right, in justice, to impose a ransom? As to 
its meaning, I conceive there is no great difficulty. The Radical 
school, of which Mr. Chamberlain for the moment is the spokes- 
man, would put extra burthens on large property, not in exact 
proportion to its amount, as compared with smailer properties, 
but so as to inflict special pains and penalties on the rich, and 
thus keep down estates of every kind. The Radical theory is 
that if A is very rich, B and C are sure to be the poorer. You, 
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my dear Dunstan, once suggested a slightly different explanation 


' —viz., the view that no one has a right to be too well off; the 


inference being that the Radical objects to a rich man’s wealth, 
not because the poor are miserable, but because the rich man is 
happy. But has the State, or the community, any right to tax 
property merely in order to keep property down? [ should 
reply, certainly not. The only reason for which the State can 
touch private property is the common good. But it is no con- 
cern of the commonwealth that one of its members be too rich 
for his own well-being. But, you may reply, to keep down 
overgrown incomes all over the country is sure to add to the 
country’s wealth and to benefit the poor. I say that this is very 
far from certain. Ifa great manufacturer—of screws, for instance 
—knows that as soon as his income touches £10,000 a year he 
will be saddled with an income-tax of five shillings in the pound, 
he will not. care to work and toil to raise his income above 
£7,500; which means that fewer men would be employed, lower 
wages given, a smaller number of screws added to the world’s 


_ resources, and probably more paupers to the list of the Union. 


But are we to say the same of land? Should the Duke of 
Sutherland—whose ancestors about seventy years ago drove away 
3,000 families and converted 800,000 acres into private pro- 
perty (now a treeless deer forest)—be obliged to pay, in propor- 
tion, ten times as heavy a land-tax as your friend Philip Ryan, 
who has a freehold of four acres and is a model peasant pro- 
prietor? This, I confess, is a more difficult question to answer. 
Merely because a man is a great landowner, I cannot see that the 
community has any right to lay disproportionate burthens upon 
him. But I am not prepared to reject as untenable the view of 
those who say that landed estates may, under many circumstances, 
be so overgrown, or their existence so inconvenient to the com- 
munity, that the community must make reprisals in the interests 
of working people and of the poor. 

In conclusion, my dear Dunstan, I will mention one or two 
books which you may profitably read. A much more solid and 
serious book than Mr. George’s, though not so eloquently 
written, is “ Land Nationalization,” by Mr. A. R. Wallace. If 
you want a perfectly complete manual of arguments to the de- 
molition of which you may devote yourself during the winter, 
you may getit. The price of the cheap edition is eightpence. 
Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear’s work, quoted above, is in favour of land law 
reform, but against nationalization. It is an admirable manual, 
and will show you as well as any work I know in what directions 
the aspirations of those who want the land laws altered are tend- 
ing. M. E. de Laveleye’s essay on Primitive Property is 
learned and suggestive—but now a little behind the age. One 
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good point he makes against the Georgian school; he shows 
that early communism, which is found in the customs of many 
countries, and is suspected to be primitive, is not merely the 
holding in common of land, but of every other kind of property 
as well. Mr. J. Fisher’s essay on the history of Landholding 
in England, furnishes a great number of historical data on this 
interesting question, quoting Acts of legislation in all the different 
periods of English history. Of other books I have already 
spoken. 

The questions indicated rather than fully discussed in this 
paper are questions which we cannot neglect. Although it is 
true that the first principles of the Land Nationalization advocates 
are against justice, and therefore immoral, yet many of their 
minor reasons are very true, very just, and very powerfully put. 
This is a proof that the solution of the land question must be 
found, as all solutions of practical questions are, in acareful appli- 
cation of the true principles of right and justice, as taught under 
the guidance of the Church, to the varying circumstances of a 
complicated case. I shall be glad if you will think over what I 
now write to you; if you choose to reply, I hope to be able 
to go at greater length into certain branches of the subject which 
I have here been obliged to treat too briefly. 

J.C. H. 


os rem orat t  eatgaca 


Art. VI—THE SO-CALLED “SACRED BOOKS ” OF 
CHINA. 


ANY people form a very false idea of the Chinese books 
which are styled “sacred,” and writers who are engaged 

upon them are not the last to spread very erroneous notions about 
them. This is done for two ends, which are diametrically opposed 
to each other. Some, in imitation of Voltaire, wish to elevate 
human reason and show the uselessness of revelation; others 
believe they are thus serving the cause of truth, and proving 
a primitive revelation on God’s part to man by showing in the 
Chinese books the remnants of these first divine teachings which 
have been preserved by certain races and certain privileged 
peoples. They push the matter so far as to pretend to be able to 
discern in China a clear and precise idea of the most unfathom- 
able mysteries of Christianity. From a subsequent article on 
Laoize, it will be seen how people imagined they had discovered 
in this philosopher’s: book the Trinity of the Divine Persons ; the 
nature of the Eternal Word, and the name, even, of Jehovah. 
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Some have gone further still; and only lately a French Catholic 
Review of considerable authority contained the following :— 


The inspired books of the Bible are relatively very modern, as far 
as their redaction goes, by the side of those of China. The Chinese 
books contain the quintessence of Christianity ; they are like the fore- 
runners and witnesses by anticipation of the truth of those of the 
Bible. They contain the primitive Christianity ; and if we possessed 
the primitive “Kings” in their entirety, we fancy that a complete 
ensemble of doctrine would be found in them. Our readers will find 
in the ‘ Kings” a system of doctrines which are inaccessible to the 
human mind, and the recital of mysteries whose accomplishment was 
subsequent by thousands of years to the writers of the “ Kings’’ [they 
were then prophets!] None but a saint ‘can be the author of the 
“ Kings.” The “ Yi-king” came from Heaven; the “ Shu-king” is 
the book of the supreme sovereign ; the ‘‘Shi-king ” speaks only of 
the Lord of Heaven. All comprise a general plan and form one 
whole. The written archives, of which the “ Kings” are a résumé, 
date 19,000 years back at least, &c. &c. 


Certainly, no one who has any knowledge, however scant, of 
the text itself of the ancient Chinese books, can read without 
astonishment judgments of this kind; for nothing is more 
contrary to the reality. For the honour of Catholic science, as 
well as in the interests of truth, which error can never serve, we 
must not entertain such erroneous ideas, and expose ourselves, by 
placing the proofs of religion on a basis which will crumble away 
at the first shock of our adversaries. It will be useful, therefore, 
to obtain an exact idea of these Chinese books in which are found 
such marvellous things, and to shield our co-religionists from all 
deception. We must first of all set down the general nature of 
these books, then enter upon the peculiarities of each, and give 
some extracts from them. 

China has no sacred books at all—that is to say, she has no 
ancient book which treats directly of religion, which relates the 
religious history of humanity, or deals principally with a subject 
of this kind. Thus the terms “sacred books” or “ canonical 
books” are now generally abandoned by specialists, who use the 
word “ classical” without, however, being very exact even in that 
expression. In point of fact, the “Chinese classics ” are books 
recognized not only as authentic, but as containing the truth, 
and as books of the saints of past ages. The Chinese distinguish 
between saints and sages: the first they iook upon as extra- 
ordinary men of a superior nature, and essentially good men, who 
have been enlightened in a higher degree than ordinary in order 
to be able to instruct others. They call these books by the name 
of “ King,” which means “ plot, plan, arranged with order, book,” 
and look upon them as the books par excellence, the foundation 
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of all rational teaching. They divide them into two categories— 
the “Ta-king,” or “ Great Kings,” which are distinguished by 
their origin and importance, having been edited and authenticated 
by Confucius ; and the “ Liao-king,” or “ Little Kings,” less im- 
portant and less extensive, and coming from the disciples of the 
great philosopher. The books of the “ Great Kings” are six in 
number—the “ Yi-king,” or book of divination ; the “ Shu-king,” 
or book of history; the “Shi-king,” or book of ancient poetry ; 
the “ Li-ki,” or memorial of rights and usages ; the “ Yo-king,” 
or book of music; and the “Tsun-chiu,” an historical work of 
Confucius, The “ Yo-king ” being altogether lost, there are in 
reality only five “ Ta-kings.” 

The “Little Kings” are much more numerous, and their 
number is susceptible of a certain elasticity. Among them are 
reckoned generally the philosophical books of Confucius’ first 
disciples which contain their master’s teaching ; also the books of 
the disciples of Mencius, as well as two commentaries of the 
“'Tsun-chiu ;”’ a dictionary of ancient terms (“El-ya”); the 
book of filial piety (‘‘ Hiao-king”); the “ Liao-hio” (little 
teaching), a book of general morals and secondary rituals. 

-Finally, there is counted among them at times the book of 
Laotze, “ Tao-te-king,” notwithstanding that its authority is very 
diversely appreciated. 

These titles and the fixing of this canon are not of ancient 
date: they have frequently changed, clearly showing that these 
books have by no means a properly sacred character. The 
formation of the canon dates from the epoch of the Han dynasty, 
towards the commencement of the Christian era(206B.c.—220 4.p.). 
It comprised at first only four books—the “ Shu-king;” the 
“Shis,” revised by Mao Chang; and the two commentaries of 
the“ Tsun-chiu.” Later on, under the same dynasty, there were 
added the five “Great Kings” of which we have just spoken, 
without distinction of category. Under Du-to (140-86 a.p.) the 
“Yo-king” (of music) was added to this first number. Under the 
Tang (618-907 a.p.) the canon comprised nine works—the “ Yi,” 
“ Hiou,” .“ Shi,” “ Hi-ki,’ “ Tsun-chiu ” and two other rituals, 
the “ Chow-li” and “ Y-li,” then the “ Hiao-king” and the 
“ Lun-yu,” philosophical conferences of which we shall speak 
Jater on, and which owe their production to Confucius’ disciples. 
Under the Song (960-1205 a.p.) there were added to them three 
more commentaries of the “ Tsun-chiu.” Finally, the books of 
the Chinese canon were increased to the number of thirteen, or 
rather of fourteen or fifteen, by the addition of the dictionary 
“ El-ya” and the book of mptes (Mencius). 

We have entered into these details in order to prove that the 
“‘ Kings,” in the eyes of the Chinese themselves, do not possess 
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‘the character which certain Europeans attribute to them, and that 
it is only by certain twistings and changes of very recent date 
that a quasi-sacred or canonical character has been conferred upon 
them. Having laid down the general traits of the Chinese classics, 
we must enter into details, examine each of them in particular— 
at least, those which are worth while examining—and justify our 
impressions of them by examples and quotations drawn from the 
texts. We shall go straight to the text itself, and not content 
ourselves with reproducing translations already made, which 
indeed are often wanting in exactness. Beginning with the 
“Great Kings,” we will take them in their chronological order. 


J. Tue Great Kines. 


1. The “ Shu-king.”—The “Shu-king,” or book of history, 
has been represented as a kind of Chinese Genesis: the Deluge 
and other events have been found in it. In reality this is a 
mistake. The Chinese themselves have characterized this book 
in quite a different way. In the Mandchu translation which they 
have made of it, they render “Shu-king” by dasan «4 no 
mun—i.e:, the book of government—indicating thereby that 
its principal object is the art of governing; and that is its real 
object. The “ Shu-king” is an historical book, compiled and 
arranged by Confucius to serve as a model for princes and 
ministers. In -the time of the great philosopher, China was 
divided into little principalities, the chiefs of which had declared 
themselves quasi-independent of the central power, and, them- 
selves being devoted to pleasure and ambition, vied with each 
other in oppressing their peoples. Without check corruption 
and tyranny reigned in these Courts. Confucius had striven in 
vain to introduce order and morality into the hearts of these 
princes. Powerless to remedy these disorders, he for a time gave 
the matter up, and contented himself by teaching the kings a 
lesson by means of the examples of virtue he kept recalling to 
the minds of the people. Hence it was that he searched among 
the annals of the empire for all the traits that might serve as 
lessons to the kings and ministers, the rulers of his own day. 
Some of them consisted of remarkable events, some of advice 
addressed by the ancient kings to their subjects, some of counsels 
given to these princes, some of deliberations of the Court. From 
these traits collected together, and especially from the moral 
discourses, he formed the books and chapters which constitute 
the “Shu-king.” It is true there are in it frequent questions 
concerning God, Heaven and its decrees, and Providence, but 
they are there only by accident and, as it were, as lessons for 
government morality. For the rest, nothing could enlighten 
our readers better on this subject than to quote the very text of 
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the first few pages of the book. Confucius leaves aside the 
legendary beginnings of Chinese history, and starts, without any 
preamble, at the reign of Yao, who with his successor (Shun) 
dwells in the memory of the Chinese as the type of a perfect 
sovereign. . He reigned towards the year 2250 B.c. 


If we consider the king Yao of ancient times [we find that he] was 
of much merit, reserved, intelligent, of great profundity of mind, 
prudent, just, full of humanity, and that his glory spreading itself 
everywhere, penetrated heaven and earth. He knew how to make 
virtue shine forth, and how to make harmony reign in families, how 
to make peace flourish among the people ; and the people distinguished 
themselves by their intelligence and virtues. He introduced union 
and peace among the people, and the people, cured of their vices, 
lived in perfect harmony. ‘Then he charged [his two astronomers] 
Hi and Ho, to attentively examine the heavens; to observe the times 
of the sun, moon, and stars; to fix the seasons and make them known 
to man. He commanded Y-Chong especially to go to the valley of 
Yu-y, and to observe there the rising sun. Beginning his calculation 
from the eastern side, and taking as starting-point the constellation 
Niao (Hydra), he determined the middle of spring ; the epoch when 
the different peoples go forth from their homes and meet together, and 
the animals pair and breed. After that he charged Hi-Su to betake 
himself to Nan-kiao (Tonquin) to commence his calculations in the 
south, there to find out the height of the constellation Ho (Scorpio), 
and to take as basis the long days of Ho, and thus fix the middle of 
summer, when the peoples separate again, and the animals change 
their plumage or skin. He ordered Ho-chong specially to go to the 
west of Mei-ku, and there examine the setting sun, and make his 
calculations for the west; taking for his starting-point the middle of 
the night, the star Hin, and so determine the middle of autumn, 
when men are satisfied and at rest, and the skins and feathers of 
animals present an agreeable aspect. Finally, he ordered Ho-shu to 
go to Yu-tu in the north, and observe there the changes which pro- 
ceed from the north, taking as basis the shortness of the days of the 
constellation Jao, to determine the middle of winter, when men 
return to their homes, and the skin of animals contracts and the 
plumage fades. 

The king then said, ‘‘ Hi and Ho, listen! At present there are 
366 days (in the year). By introducing an intercalary moon and fixing 
the four seasons, the year is completely formed. If they all scrupu- 
lously perform their functions, each will acquire the desired merits.” 
The king added: “ Let a minister be sought who knows how to con- 
form himself to the times; I shall raise him up and employ him [in 
the government of the kingdom].” Tong-'T'si answered: “ Your 
eldest son, Chu, is intelligent and sensible!” The king answered: 
“What say you? he is hard and a wrangler; seek some one who can 
manage my affairs.” 

Huen-Teu said, “Certainly Kong-Kong has acquired merit in 
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transacting your affairs with zeal.” The king answered: “ He speaks 
at random, and when he is employed, he is not submissive; instead of 
being respectful and humble, he is [as proud as] a demon.” The 
king continued: “ Nobles of the Four Mountains,* water spreads 
about in abundance, it causes great ravages; it covers the mountains, 
overtops the hills, and rises even to the heavens. The common 
people are. overwhelmed with evils; if any one is capable let him 
undertake the office of remedying this.” All answered: “ Kouen is 
the man for it!” The king replied: “ No, for he is a friend of con- 
tradiction ; he resists his sovereign’s orders and ill-treats his equals ! ” 
They answered: ‘Even so, he is the suitable person for trying to 
stop these evils.” ‘‘ Very well, then,” answered the king, “let him go, 
but let him be careful.” Kouen, after nine years of effort, could not 
succeed in this work. The king said one day [to his council] : “ Great 
ones of my kingdom, this is the seventieth year I am on the throne. 
If there be any of you who may receive the command [from Heaven], 
let him succeed me upon this throne.” The great ones answered: 
“Virtue is weak: [all] would dishonour the throne.” The king 
answered: “Make merit show itself wherever it is; draw it from 
obscurity, and bring forward even the common and obscure people.” 
All said then: “ There is a man of inferior rank, and a bachelor, of 
the name of Yu-Shun.” The king said: “It is true; I have heard 
him spoken of: what is he?” The great ones answered: “ He is 
the son of a blind man; his father is intelligent, his mother wicked, 
and his younger brother very proud. In spite of all, he has been 
able to reconcile them to each other by force of his piety. Being 
cured of their faults little by little, they have not fallen into them 
again.” The king then said: “I wish to try him; I shall give him 
my two daughters in marriage; we shall see how he will treat them.” 
Having his two daughters at hand and under his direction, he sent 
them to enter the family of Yu, who dwelt on the lower border of the 
waters of Kui-Shu, and ordered them to respect their husband. 


The second chapter relates the advent of Shun to the throne, 
and his first acts of government: how he regulated the calendar, 
weights and measures ; established the criminal code ; divided the 
empire and visited it: how he dug canals, set in motion great 
public works, &e. The third chapter shows us the minister Yu 
(Shun’s successor) giving sage advice to the prince in regard to 
good government :— 


Prince, think well on it: virtue consists in governing well; govern- 
ment consists in keeping the people in a good state. One should pay 
attention to the six elements, so as to supply them, together with food, 
to the people. By strengthening virtue, acting according to the dif- 
ferent requirements of the time, providing for the people’s wants, you 
enable them to live in peace The king answered: “It is so; 





* TI.e., of the Empire. 
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the earth being in a good condition.* Heaven grants its gifts; the 
six kinds of goods are in a good condition, as well as the three sorts of 
occupation. Everything is in safety for the future, and it is all owing 
to you alone.” 

In the fifth chapter Yu explains how he remedied the inunda- 
tions :— 

The water being spread about, it covered the earth up to the 
heavens; roaring, it embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills. The people in the plain were submerged. Then employing 
the divers means of transport [I went here and there], I had forests 
on the mountains cut down. Along with Y, I. had much provisions 
brought together, and taught the people to eat what they had amassed. 
I made the waters run into the four seas. I made ditches and canals 
to lead the waters of the country into the rivers. With the aid of 
Tsi, I caused the fields to be cultivated, and to produce [corn and 
other] food, and I taught the people to eat it ; I brought food wher- 
ever it was needed, and thus all the different regions having nourish- 
ment, prospered and were well governed. Thereupon Kao-Yao, one 
of the counsellors, exclaimed : ‘‘ Very well, let us conform our acts to 
words so wise and elevated.” 


The “Shu-king” continues in this way, relating the events, 
the succession of kings and dynasties, the deliberations, counsels 
and resolutions taken, and the advice given for the good conduct 
of affairs. From time to time, with reference to the government 
itself, it speaks of God and Heaven, of their commands to the 
princes, of their action upon the world for the exaltation of good 
princes and the fall of tyrants. Numerous examples of this have 
been noticed in my preceding article on the primitive religion of 
the Chinese.t But all this mention of a religious character is 
purely accidental in the recital, and never constitutes a direct 
lesson in itself. The first passage which speaks of it to a certain 
extent is the beginning of the third part of the dynasty of 
Shang (“ Shang-Shu,” or historical book of Shang). 

The last descendant of the great Yu was a tyrant as debauched 
as he was cruel. The people groaned under the oppression, and 
called the prince Shang to their deliverance. He hesitated, but 
ended by yielding to the supplications of the oppressed, and rose 
up against the monarch. However, feeling the need of justifying 
his conduct, he addressed his assembled troops thus : 


All come hither and listen to my decision: I am only a little prince, 
and should not dare to start this insurrection ; but the crimes of the 
dynasty of Hia are enormous, Conformably to the decree of Heaven 
it ought to perish. All of you present are crying out to-day, “ Our 





* “Ping” (Mandchu, necin) translated by Pauthier thus: “ Now that 
you have done the work for remedying the inundations.” 
+ Dusun Review, July, 1884. 
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prince has no regard for us; he makes us give up the care of our 
fields, and set out to war to chastise Hia.” 

I have understood quite well what you said among yourselves. But 
the dynasty of Hia is criminal. For my part, I fear the supreme 
Lord of Heaven, and do not venture to chastise [these crimes]. 

You now say, “ How do the crimes of Hia affect us?” The king 
of the house of Hia exhausts the strength of all the people; he over- 
whelms all the kingdom of Hia with evils. All leave him, and are 
hostile to him, and say to him, “ When the sun perishes we will 
perish with you.” The virtues of Hia being thus [corrupted], I must 
attack him without delay. Unite with me, and let Heaven’s desires 
triumph! I shall greatly recompense you! Be full of hope, I will 
not go back on my word. But if you will not obey my orders, I 
shall destroy you and your descendants ; there will be no pardon! 


It is thus that sentences and expressions of religious ideas 
follow one another in the historical recital without, however, 
impressing upon it a religious character. 

As to the Deluge, we see from the above what there is to be said 
about it. King Yao, the historical sovereign of a small kingdom 
which in extent hardly exceeded one of the actual provinces of the 
Celestial Empire, deplores the inundations and seeks a minister 
capable of turning away this scourge. They point out to him a 
personage who has been working nine years without any solid 
result, Afterwards Yao dies, and Shun occupies the throne 

alone. Some years after, Yu, having become minister of the new 
" sovereign, occupies himself with the inundations and succeeds in 
removing the waters from the flooded countries, and then comes 
to the Court to give an account of his work and success. Every- 
body admires his skill. Can we see in these purely historical 
facts a simple legend derived from a distorted remembrance of 
the universal Deluge? Where is the idea of crime and punish- 
ment? Where the idea even of a quasi-universal Deluge? It 
is a question of inundations which do not even reach to the 
district where the capital city is situated, since, as we see, Yu 
’ remedied them without those at Court knowing that he did so. 
Under one prince the inundations begin ; under another, long 
afterwards, they cease. God has no direct part in it; and this 
notwithstanding that wherever there is question of chastisement 
the intervention of Providence is affirmed. Finally, the very 
description itself excludes a Deluge such as that mentioned by 
the annals of other peoples. According to the text, the waters 
merely touch the foot of the mountains and cover the little hills, 
As the Mandchu version has it: Alin be hefeligeme munggan be 
dabanahabi, “If the water seems to touch the sky, this means 
the sky on the horizon and on the surface of the earth; for 
the water does not reach the mountain-tops.” Moreover, the 
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Mandchn word dabenembi proves this itself. Certainly, I would 
not wish for better than to find the tradition of the Deluge 
preserved among the Chinese, but it seems unwise to cite 
arguments so weak. 

The rest of the “Shu-king” is not less historical and profane 
than all that we have hitherto considered. We shall limit our- 
selves to a brief réswmé of this part. The third book contains the 
history of the second dynasty, that of the Chang, whose founder, 
Ching-Tang, overthrew, as we have seen, the last of the Hias, 
the unworthy Kre. We see in it Tang’s revolt (i.); his scruples 
appeased by a wise counsellor (ii.) ; Tang’s discourse to his sub- 
jects assembled to hear his conduct explained (iii.) ; the ex- 
hortations of the minister Y to Tai-kia, son of Tang, and the 
proceedings of this wise counsellor towards correcting the 
prince (iv., v.);* the discourse of Pan-keng to his people in 
order to induce them to agree to the transfer of the capital to Yu 
(a transfer rendered necessary by the inundations of the Hoang- 
Ho), and the emigration itself to the new capital (vii.) ; the 
instructions of Kao-tsong to his ministers, and the counsels of 
the minister Yue (viii.) ; finally the description of the disorders 
which reigned in Court and country under the last of the 
Shang. 

The fourth book contains the history of the third dynasty—the 
Chows. Wesee in it the revolt of the nobles against the tyrant 
Sheu, the last of the Shang, and the triumph of the Prince of 
Chow, Won-Wang, in his struggle against the oppressor 
(i., ii., iii.) ; then an exposé of physical, moral, and governmental 
doctrine and divination, presented to Won-Wang by his minister 
Ki-tse (iv.); the recital of divers wants ; the devotedness of Chow- 
kong, Won-Wang’s brother, who sacrifices himself to save the 
king; his disgrace and disqualification (vi.); the building of 
the town of Lo (viii.); the réswmé of preceding history, the 
creation of the mandarinate; the death of Chan-Wang and his 
funeral (xviii., xxii.); the punishment of the insubordinate 
people (xxvii.), &c. There are also found in this book numerous 
political instructions, either given by the prince or delivered to 
him (v., vii.,-ix., xii., Xvii., xxi., xxiii, xxx.) on occasion of his- 
torical events. Let us conclude our account of the “Shu-king” 
by a quotation from the great instruction (“ Hong-fan”) which 
contains the réswmé of the science of the Chinese twelve cen- 
turies before Christ. It is an instruction delivered to the kin 
by his minister Ki-tse, who explains the nine fundamental rules 


of all doctrine. 





* During the period of mourning for his father, the prince does not 
rule; the affairs of the Empire are administered by a Council. 
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The first fundamental rule treats of the five elements ; the 
second of the five kinds of means for action; the third of eight 
objects of government; the fourth of the five cycles which 
succeed each other or accord with each other; the fifth of the 
point of support of sovereignty ; the sixth of the practice of the 
three virtues which rule one’s acts; the seventh of the manner 
of resolving doubts and enlightening oneself; the eighth of the 
appreciation of circumstances; the ninth finally treats of five 
good things to be arrived at, and five bad ones to be avoided. 

First Point.—There are five elements: water, fire, wood, metal, 
and earth. Water wets and tends downwards; fire rises; wood 
is bent and straight ; metal yields and changes its forms ; earth 
is tilled and produces. That which is humid and descends, is 
salty ; that which rises and ascends, is bitter; that which bends 
itself and becomes straight again, is piquant ; that which bends 
itself and changes, is sharp ; that which is cultivated and brings 
forth, is sweet. 

Second Point.—The five instruments are: the exterior form, 
the word, sight, hearing and thought. The exterior form should 
be modest, the word subdued, the sight clear, the hearing dis- 
tinct, and thought clear. If the countenance be grave and 
modest, it will win respect ; if conversation be soft and quiet, it 
will be well regulated; if one’s sight be clear, one will become 
wise and enlightened; if one’s hearing be acute, one will act with 
— ; and if the intelligence be penetrating, holiness will 
follow. 

Third Point.—The eight objects of administration and of 
government are: food, riches, sacrifices, public works, instruction, 
justice, entertainment of guests, the army. 

Fourth Point.—The five cycles are: the year, the month (the 
moon), the day (the sun), the stars, the numbers relating to the 
season. 


Fifthly.—The point of support of the sovereign. 


When the prince becomes a basis, a pivot for himself, then there 
must come to pass the five happy things; and making this basis of 
his government known to all the people, he draws them all to attach 
themselves to this foundation, and thereby they ensure to him his 
preservation. When the people are not wicked, and unjust favour 
does not reign, then it is that this foundation of the government rests 
upright. Let the king receive and favour any man from among the 
people who is prudent, active, diligent. Although he may not attain 
to the summit of perfection, provided he do not fall into certain vices, 
let the king receive and employ him. He will confer his favours on 
him who is modest and gentle, and sincerely loves virtue. If you 
thus act, men will conform to the fundamental rule of the sovereign. 

Do not treat with harshness the unfortunate being who is without 
VOL. XIV.—NO, 1. [Third Series.] BB 
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support. If the sovereign pays attention to the acts of those who 
show zeal and capacity, bis kingdom will prosper; if he procure well- 
being for his officers, it will redound to his own happiness. 

If the king cannot make them practise virtue among their families, 
they will fall into great faults. If the prince procure fortune for 
such as love not virtue, they will be the cause of his employing 
wicked servants. Be neither cunning nor partial; imitate the fair- 
ness of the king: do not praise falsely; follow the king’s rule of 
conduct: do not hate unjustly ; follow the way of the king: be 
neither partial nor unjust; the king’s rule is perfectly just: be neither 
self-willed nor obstinate; the way of the king is straight and just. 
Aim at the base, and attain it, These are the precepts which make 
known the fundamental rule of the sovereign. This is the rule; this 
the true doctrine; this, the doctrine of the king of Heaven. Who- 
ever conforms his conduct to this doctrine will advance to the splen- 
dour of the son of Heaven. The son of Heaven isthe father and the 
mother of the people ; he is the master of the world. 


Sixthly.—The three virtues are: integrity and justice, the 
severe government, the indulgent government. By means of 
integrity and justice, peace and tranquillity are obtained. To be 
a master without being indulgent, is to govern with severity. To 
be kind and conciliating, is to govern with indulgence. 

Seventhly.—The clearing up of doubtful matters. A certain 
person is chosen to consult the “ Fates,” by means of the tortoise 
and the plant Chi. There are seven means of investigating: 
the rain, good weather, colour, lines, apart from each other and 
taken together; the absence of change, and change itself. These 
are the seven means which are employed to examine whatever 
possible defects there may be, five of them being by the tortoise 
and two by Chi. 

Eiighthly.—The appreciating of circumstances, and the signs 
for telling the various occurrences that arise are: the rain, good 
weather, heat, cold, wind, the season of the year. If the five first 
take place each in its proper time, vegetables all grow in abun- 
dance ; if one of them exceed its due bounds, it is a misfortune; 
if it fails, it is a misfortune. Again, whenever virtue reigns, there 
is a proper downpour of rain ; if everything is well-ordered, then 
there is fine weather at the due season; if prudence reigns, 
warmth will spread itself in its due season, &c. 

Ninthly.—The five kinds of happiness are: longevity, riches, 
tranquillity, love of virtue, and a happy end to life. The six 
kinds of misery are: vice and a short life, sickness, disappoint- 
ment, poverty, oppression, weakness. 

It is clear the “Shu-king ” is truly what the Mandchu name 
given to it declares it to be: the book of government, of the art of 
governing, of governmental virtues ; and the most ancient history 
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of China—the only authentic history—does not profess to know 
anything of the primitive times of humanity. 

The great historian of China, he who has justly been called 
the Herodotus of the Celestial Empire, was the illustrious Tse- 
ma-tsien. His ‘Sse-ki,” or “ Historical Memorial,” is still 
regarded as a chef-Vcuvre. -He followed Confucius as an 
historian (second century B.c.), and, it is true, goes somewhat 
further back. He begins his annals with the legendary Hang-ti, 
the great civilizer of the primitive Chinese. But that in no way 
changes the character of the first events which he relates. He 
enters ex abrupto into matters connected with the reign of this 
prince—.e., at the time when the Chinese race was already settled 
on the banks of the Yellow River, and makes no allusion to 
times more ancient. It is true that in certain Chinese books 
there are myths and legends to be found going back thousands of 
years, and even to the very creation of the world. In these 
books the first ages of humanity are divided into ten periods 
or “ Kis,” in which some have thought to discern the ten 
patriarchs of Genesis, notwithstanding that the number ten is 
the only mark by which the connection can be made between 
these ten periods and the ten fathers of humanity. But these 
books themselves are of very recent date; they are the products 
of the imagination of the Taoist sect, and all orthodox Chinese 
reject them. Lo-pi, the most celebrated of the Taoist writers, 
lived in the twelfth century of our era. Besides the Professor of 
Indo-Chinese Philology in University College, London, the 
learned Sinologist, Terrien de la Couperie, has shown that these 
legends and a good number of legendary facts connected with 
them by the Taoists have been borrowed from Assyrian or 
Accadian books. 

2. The “ Yi-king.”—The “Yi-king” is the Chinese book of 
which the most extraordinary and the most incredible things 
have been said. In the first place, it was regarded as dating 
back to a fabulous antiquity: we shall see presently what is to 
be thought of this. Moreover, the Chinese, who hardly ever 
examine into what concerns their ancient glories, pretend that it 
contains all that wisdom or human science can ever produce, and 
when people speak to them of the superiority of European science 
and philosophy, of Christianity and of any other doctrine of the 
West, they answer in all quietness and seriousness, that all these 
things were to be found already in the “ Yi-king,” at, an epoch 
when the European races were as yet just at the threshold of 
civilization, This is even, according to Legge, the chief obstacle 
to their conversion or their progress in human knowledge. The 
first missionaries to China also, if we are to believe the Celestials 
themselves, have said marvellous things of the contents of “ Yi- 
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king:” they have even discovered all the principal dogmas of 
our religion in it. Pére Amyot makes merry with them and 
terms them “ Yi-kingists.” 

In our own days, an ex-missionary, among others, is trying to 
revive this enthusiasm. For him the “ Yi-king” is a doctrinal 
‘book. Nature, the creation and its harmonies, the primitive 
state of man, his greatness, his unhappy decadence, a great saint 
who raises fallen man, &c., are the themes of this curious work. 
The author of the “Yi-king” has discovered unfathomable 
mysteries, because it is the reproduction of primitive revelation. 
He cannot advance beyond the name of the book without seeing a 
mysterious and profound meaning in it. “ Yi” signifies “ change :” 
the change is “that from the state of innocence and happiness 
lost by the fall, and then restored by a saint of the first order ! ”” 
And to obtain this he draws a picture of these divers states, a 
picture of which the “ Yi-king ” does not contain a single word. 
Let us then see what it really is, and for this end let us make a 
general exposé of this marvellous book, illustrated by translations 
direct from the text. Nothing is like seeing for oneself. 

The words “Yi-king” mean “ classical book of changes ; ” the 
word “ Yi” is expressed by acombination of the signs of the sun 
and moon, clearly indicating thereby the changes occurring in 
the course of the year, by reason of the movements of the stars, 
of the succession of the seasons, &c., as those treated of in the 
“ Yi-king,” and the explanation of the same. There is nothing 
more than this ; the moral changes, the divers states of humanity, 
are pure fancy : there is not one word about them in the Chinese 
“ King.” 

The book of the “ Yi,’ as generally printed, consists of two 
very different parts : the body of the work properly so called, and 
a double commentary. 

The principal body of the book is composed of a series of sixty 
signs, together with a twofold explanation of them. "These 
signs are all made up of six straight lines, some entire 
others broken into two— —. The different combinations to 
which these lines can be subjected number sixty-four, thus : 

















This kind of sign, which at first consisted of three lines only, 
was invented, they say, by a legendary sovereign of the name of 
Fo-hi, who is supposed to have lived some 5,000 years ago. 
The sight of the lines marked upon the body of a tortoise or a 
dragon had inspired him with the idea of these symbols. He 
made use of them either to represent objects, or as a means of 
expressing thought; in a word, as a kind of writing. 

In the “ Yi-king” they are only used as a means of consulting 
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destiny, and practising divination. The origin of the book is 
referred by the Chinese to the Prince of Chow, Wen-Wang, who 
was put into prison by the Chinese tyrant Koe, the last of the 
Shan-yin. In the silence and enforced quiet of his captivity, he 
meditated upon the meaning of the ‘‘ Kous” or signs of Fo-hi, 
and indicated briefly the prognostics which might be drawn from 
them. Some time afterwards, when Won-Wang had overthrown 
the tyrant and taken possession of the throne, his brother and 
minister Chow-kong continued their father’s undertaking, and set 
to work to explain the symbols line by line. 

These two explanations, the one general, the other particular, 
form with the symbols themselves the principal body of the 
book. Accordingly this dates back to the end of the twelfth 
century B.c. and no further. The signs themselves having been 
arranged in this fashion by Wen-Wang, are not more ancient, 
Hence we are far from the nineteenth century B.c. To the sixty- 
four chapters are added seven divers commentaries which have 
been ascribed to Confucius, but for the sake of his renown it is to 
be hoped they are ascribed to him by mistake. The two first 
develop the primitive commentaries of the two Chow princes, 
the third pretends to give a general view of the system. The 
fourth takes up the two first figures and hexagrams, and 
establishes a comparison between man and heaven and earth. 
The fifth speaks of the composition of the figures by Fo-hi and 
Wen-Wang, and their symbolism; the sixth deals with the 
relation of the hexagrams, and the seventh adds some reflections 
to the whole. 

All these explanations have for object the making known of 
the happy or unhappy fate signified by the figure. When one 
wishes to consult it, one throws a certain number of little sticks 
in different ways, the number of them which remains indicates the 
number of the figure which is to be questioned, and then the com- 
mentary teaches what that particular figure prognosticates. 

These omens have chiefly for principle the idea that the un- 
broken line represents the principle of activity, of power and 
happiness ; the broken line that of weakness, passiveness and 
misery. They are also drawn from the figure, or idea, which the 
entire symbol represents. Thus, according to the configurations 
of the lines there is to be seen in the one an open jaw, in the other 
an overturned vase, &. A kind of interpretation belonging in 
an especial manner to Chow-kong, is in the relative positions of 
the two kinds of lines. However, all this cannot be well under- 
stood otherwise than by the aid of examples. The following 
then are extracts translated literally from the different parts of the 
‘Yi-king.” In order that they may be well understood, the follow- 
ng instructions are requisite: The eight trigrams (composed 
of three lines), considered as fundamental, are supposed to repre- 
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sent—the first, Heaven; the second, earth; the third, the 
collected waters; the fourth, fire and the sun; the fifth, thunder; 
the sixth, the wind and wood ; the seventh, water scattered in the 
form of rain ; the eighth, the mountains. All this is in a most 
arbitrary manner. Thus, ——— signifies the mountains. More- 
over, a correspondence has been fixed between the position of the 
lines: between the first and fourth, the second and fifth, the 
third and sixth. Wheén in one group these double positions are 
occupied by the different lines, unbroken and broken, it is the 
natural order and of good emen.* 

As is quite clear, we have here again nothing but pure fancy. 
Let us now make some extracts which will illustrate these 
principles. 





First Part: SymBots AND ExpLaNnatTions.—First figure ————— 


Explanation of Wen-Wang.—[{This represents] what is great and 
original, penetrating, favourable, stable and solid. 

Chow-kong’s development.—lst line (below). The dragon? is 
hidden;{ one must not act. 

2nd line. The dragon comes forth and shows himself in the fields ; 
now is the time to approach the Great One.§ 

3rd line. The wise one watches all day; in the evening he is still 
vigilant and fearful; [that means] danger, but there will not be any 
misfortune. 

4th line. The dragon seems to raise himself, notwithstanding that 
he is still below ; there will not be any disappointment. 

5th line. The dragon ascends towards heaven; now is the time to 
approach the Great One. 

6th line. The dragon has come out [of his place]; there will be 
cause for regret. 


This then is what is contained in this first chapter. 

According to Wen-Wang, the figure composed of six unbroken 
lines is a sign of greatness, power, stability, and prosperity, being, 
as it is, composed of all the symbols of the principle of activity 
and powerfulness—the full unbroken line. Accordingly, when the 
throw of the sticks indicates this first hexagram, the work or 
undertaking will surely succeed. 

Chow-kong following each line, sees in the unbroken line the 
symbol of greatness of the powerful man, and follows it in the 
six states which these lines are supposed to represent. In the 





* Besides, Wen-Wang establishes between the groups a kind of 
relationship. ‘The three unbroken lines are the father ; the three broken, 
the mother; the others represent the eldest son and the youngest, the 
eldest daughter and the youngest, the second sons and daughters, &c. 

+ Symbol of the great, powerful, figured by unbroken line. 

t Is found below, under the other lines. 

§ To demand a request from him. 














: 
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first place it is the lowest one, under all the others, hidden. Its 
position is unfavourable: heconcludesfrom this that ‘nothing must 
be done, that the projected enterprise will fail, To get to the 
second line, the dragon must leave its first unfavourable position : 
this isa sign of good fortune. The third line indicates vigilance ; 
the fourth, progress ; the fifth, elevation. Thus far everything 
is favourable. But when the dragon, the mighty one, arrives at 
the very top, he leaves his sphere and misfortunes occur. All 
this is purely arbitrary and without any connection with the 
form and relations of the lines. -— = 

Third Hexagram ———— 

(a) Wen-Wang’s explanation.—By sincerity one will enjoy great 
success; by firmness, a happy fortune. It will be advantageous to 
traverse the great stream.* 

(b) Chow-kong’s explanation. 

1. This indicates some one who is waiting afar off. It will be 
advantageous for him to keep constant, [and in this case there will be] 
no fault. 

2. Indicates some one who is waiting upon the shore: there will 
be but little gossip [on his account]. Finally [he will have] good 
fortune. 

3. Indicates some one who is waiting in the mud ; he provokes the 
accession of evil [which comes upon him]. 

4, Indicates some one who is waiting amidst blood ; nevertheless, 
he will escape from the place of danger. 

5. Indicates him who is awaiting drink and food ; a happy fortune 
will result. 

6. Indicates one who enters his home. He has uninvited guests ; 
three persons arrive in this way. By reason of the respect [he shows 
to them] good fortune will come to him. 


It would be difficult to find anything more absurd than this 

medley of arbitrary explanations. Sepenseees 
Hexagram XX. —— —— 

Wen-Wang.—This is the worshipper who ho has washed his hands, 
but not yet presented his offering. He has sincerity and dignity. 

Chow-kong:—1st line. A gamin who is gazing about. This is not 
blamable in an inferior man, but quite reprehensible in a great man 

2nd line. Some one who is looking out of a door; the virtuous 
attitude of a woman at such a time is advantageous, 

3rd line. Some one who is watching the course of his life going 
and coming. 

4th line. Some one who contemplates the splendour of the kingdom ; : 
it will be advantageous for him to make use of the sovereign’s hospi- 
tality. 








* That is, according to the figurative language of the “ Yi,” to under- 
take difficult things. 
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5th line. Some one contemplating the course of his life ; a superior 
man will not expose himself to regrets. 

6th line. Some one examining his own nature; a superior man will 
not incur regrets. 


In truth, it would be very difficult to find anything more 
senseless than all this. Yet, in this style the book continues. 
Everything in the principal book resembles this. The ancient 
“Yi-king,” the book of tradition, is in fact only a tissue of 
phantasms. But perhaps the commentaries are raised to a much 
superior level, aud from them are to be sought the sublime ideas 
which render the “ Yi-king”’ the marvellous book it is depicted ! 
In the first place, it is to be noticed that the commentaries are 
somewhat recent, the most ancient of them not dating back 
further than the sixth century B.c., and in consequence there can 
be no question of accepting them as witnesses of the primitive 
tradition. Moreover, a very short examination soon convinces us 
that text and commentary are about of equal value, as an example 
will sufficiently show. Far from being more reasonable, they 
carry still further the extravagances of the first explanations, 
and add to them a host of things of which the most ancient text 
is devoid. Let us take for instance the twentieth hexagram, of 


which we have already given the original interpretation — — 


The first commentary tells us that the chief indicator of the sense 
being at the top, means “ complacency ;” being in the centre, it 
contemplates the universe. It shows, he adds, a man who has 
washed his hands but not yet offered sacrifice: let him keep a 
sincere and worthy aspect: let those who are below him look 
upon him and reform themselves. When he gazes upon the 
spiritual path of Heaven, and the four seasons which never fail, 
the holy man pursuing this path gives his instructions, and the 
world submits to them. 

The second commentary is a development of the first without, 
however, being superior to it in its moral or religious ideas. Of 
the same twentieth hexagram we have as follows :— 


II. Commentary. 

(a) Explanation of the trigrams.—This represents the wind blowing 
over the earth, which appeared at the top [of the figure]. 

The ancient kings thus examined the four regions; studied their 
peoples, and gave them their instructions. 

(6) Explanation of the six isolated lines.—1. The look of a gamin is 
the manner of acting peculiar to the lower classes. 

2. The modesty of a woman, looking out from a door, can be a 
shameful thing [for a superior kind of man}. 

3. Contemplating the course of one’s life, its progress and regress, 
one will not fail in the [good] way. 
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4. When one looks upon the splendour of a kingdom, one wishes to 
be a guest in it. 

5. He who considers his own life pays attention to those of others. 

6. He who examines into his own nature will never have his mind 
at rest. 


What remains is in keeping with all this: hardly a religious 
idea is forthcoming. At times there is talk of Heaven, but it is 
of a material Heaven; and even when it would seem that an 
intelligent Heaven is treated of, the context excludes such an idea, 
as, for instance, when the Earth is associated with Heaven. Thus, 
in Commentary I., figure 15, we are told that the will of Heaven 
and Earth is to lessen what is great, and raise what is little. 
Elsewhere there is question of the Will of Heaven and Earth. 
“ Do we not see that this hexagram is the will of Heaven and 
Earth?” is said in this commentary. God is mentioned in the 
fiftieth hexagram (“the wise man presents his offerings to Shang- 
Ti”). The spirits which are mentioned three or four times are 
the lower genii—good and bad—as is proved from the Mandchu 
translation “ Hutu-enduri.” 

Finally, we must here introduce the following passage, which 
shows in quite a peculiar light the religious ideas of the author. 

In fig. 16 it is said, “The ancient kings sacrificed to God, 
associating with him their primeval ancestor and father.” 

These words allude to the ninth chapter of “ Hiao-King” or 
“ King,” of filial piety, which tells that Chow-kong (author of 
the principal part of the “Yi-king”) sacrificed to Heou-tsi 
(ancestor of the race of Chow) as to Heaven, and to Wen-Wang 
(his father) as to God. And this is recounted as a great virtue! 

The third commentary treats at length and expressly of the 
origin, nature, end, and method of the “ Yi-king.” It is difficult 
to be more clear than in these terms :— 


The sages formed the figures and studied the meanings of them, to 
lay open clearly both good and bad fortune (vide ii. 9). The weak 
and the strong lines follow each other and replace each other, and 
produce the changes [of the figures]. Good and bad fortune here 
indicate good and evil; regret and remorse indicate chagrin and 
trouble. The changes and transformations of the lines are the 
emblems of progress, and of the lessening of things of nature; of the 
day and night. The changes of the six lines indicate the course [of 
the acts] cf the three great powers [Heaven, Earth, and Man].— 
Lect. i. 10, 14. 

The “Yi” was made according to a principle which is in accord 
with Heaven and Earth, and shows what passes there. Thus con- 
templating the phenomena of Heaven and the facts of Earth, one 
knows their causes; he augurs from life and from death. There is a 
similitude between the sage and the Heaven and Earth. Thus he 
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knows everything ; he acquires the knowledge of the phenomena of 
the day and night among the changes produced in Heaven and on 
Earth by the succession of days and nights, seasons, &c., among the 
acts and words of men; happy and unhappy facts have their 
prognostics ; the wise man learns them by divination. This is the 
object of the “ Yi.” ° 


Farther on it explains to us the manner of casting the wand 
and consulting the Fates by the shell of the tortoise, the spiritual 
nature of the one and the other. 

The explanations he gives of them are quite as fantastic, if not 
more so, than the preceding. It would be waste of time to 
consider them. 

The later appendices do not differ from the preceding ones 
either in ideas or expressions. There are some additional details, 
and that is all; some very wise thoughts are lost amid the 
crowd of peculiarities and extravagances in which they are 
found. Thus, we find in the fourth Commentary, 34: ‘The 
Great One is in harmony with Heaven and Earth; his splendour 
equals that of the sun; his proceedings are similar to the four 
seasons ; often he surpasses Heaven, without, however, Heaven 
making any opposition,” &c. &c. 

Commentary vi. 10, informs us that the word “ spirit” means 
that which is subtle in all things; hence, nothing is so powerful 
for putting everything in motion as thunder; fire is that which 
dries the best. 

Do we wish to know what a figure signifies? We shall find, 
for example, that the fifty-eighth indicates a quantity of water 
not very high, a young girl, a sorceress, the mouth and the 
tongue, the decline of things, the carrying off of a stony and 
salty soil, of a concubine, of a sheep! 

There is no reason why the author should not go on enume- 
rating a mass of meanings quite as intelligible! But enough of 
this. Now let us see what in reality is this “ Yi-king,” the 
book of which so many marvels are related—the book descended 
from Heaven, embracing doctrines which are profound, sublime, 
and inaccessible to the human mind—in a word, primitive 
Christianity, 

As the authors themselves explain at length, the “ Yi-king” 
is nothing but a book of the commonest divinations, in which 
the omens have not a shadow of reason for their support. A 
few moral and religious ideas (especially the former), more or less 
correct, are lost amidst a crowd of incoherent absurdities. In a 
word, it is a book of adventure, not possessing the merit of a 
really ingenious arrangement—a book in which a sufficiently 
pure morality and the mention of the Divinity are mingled with 
philosophical conceptions of little elevation. 
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3. The “Shi-king.’”—* The ‘Shi-king’ is a marvellous hymn 
in honour of the Holy One who is the object of universal expecta- 
tion. In it are found odes which seem to have been written by 
a prophet of the Bible.’ So says the writer of the Review we 
have mentioned above. Accordingly, the scholar who, trusting 
to these data, wishes to penetrate into the hieroglyphics of the 
“Shi-king” will not be a little astonished when the first matter 
he lights upon turns out to bea collection of love-songs, praises 
of queens, billets-doux, lovers’ sighs, &c. Further on, it is 
true a different section unfolds itself before his eyes, but after all 
it contains only very familiar objects, referring chiefly to politics ; 
difficult indeed will it be for him to discover in it any songs in 
reference to the ancient sacrifices or other religious observances. 
We will spare our readers these studies and consequent disappoint- 
ments, and will confine ourselves to giving a rapid summary of 
the pretended prophetic book, with a few extracts. 

“Shi-king ” means “ book of verses,” of poetry (“Shi”). It is 
a collection of “ pieces” of different ages, forming the poetical 
treasury of China. The most ancient of them are supposed to 
belong to Chow-kong, one of the authors of the “ Yi-king,” and 
accordingly date from the twelfth century. The authors are 
scattered over the course of succeeding ages. 

The “ Shi-king” is divided into four parts. The first is en- 
titled “ Voices of the Kingdoms (“ Kouen-Fong”), because they 
belong to different feudatory kingdoms. In this ensemble all 
kinds of poetry are represented: the nuptial song; the erotic, 
satiric, elegiac ; the patriotic and martial; familiar and domestic 
poetry, the gnomical, portrayal of manners, and panegyrics. In 
the first part, which comprises 155 songs, the erotic or epitha- 
lamie kind predominates. The first is an epithalamium of a 
young king addressed to his intended (1); a young married 
wonan who thinks of her father’s home (2, 3); the praise of the 
royal princess (4, 5); a rendezvous (6); the portrayal of the 
life of women (8) ; young girls in search of husbands (9) ; con- 
Jugal love (10) ; &c. &e. 

It is only with the greatest effort that a religious idea can be 
discovered in all this; and only very rarely, indeed, is mention 
made of Heaven or of God (iii. 15). In the remainder, indepen- 
dently of the subjects of erotic character, we find several martial 
songs: iii. 7; iv. 9; vi.4; xi. 3,8; xv.3,4. Lamentations over 
the state of morals and the condition of various kingdoms : iii. 9, 
11, 12, 16; iv. 8, 4, 78; vi. 1,6, 7; viii. 5, 6, 9, 10; ix. 1-3; 
xli. 1,2; xiii. 3,4; xiv. 4; &c. 

The second part is of more general interest. Many songs in 
it are consecrated to the art of governing (i. 2, 3, 6-9; ii. 4, 5; 
iii, 1, 2, 9); and to the acts of the sovereign (vi. 9, 10; vii. 
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5-10; viii.); others to the praise of friendship (i. 4, 5); others 
to the praise of different sovereigns and important personages, 
or else to the deploring of the misfortunes of the Empire (iii. 
3-7; iv. 7-10; v. 1, 2, 3, 8-10; viii. 9, 10). The particular 
subjects treated in separate pieces of poetry are: the complaints 
of a bride, festal songs, the praises of country life, feasts in 
honour of deceased relatives. These are, so to say, the only 
songs of the “ Shi-king” which bear a religious character. 
They give us an idea of the Chinese belief as regards the state 
of their dead in the next world. The most striking things said in 
connection with this are as follows: When the ceremonies are con- 
cluded, and just before each one departs,* the president of the feast 
says, “ The spirit has satiated itself with libations; the protect- 
ing spirit may withdraw; the spirit has drunk and eaten according 
to its desire; it will grant a long life to the master of the house.” 

The spirit is that of the first ancestor of the family, or of the 
father of the master of the house wherein is the meeting-room 
and temple of ancestors. This spirit still subsists, can roam about 
at will, take pleasure in the feasts, and has the power of pro- 
tecting his descendants. 

The third part contains in the first place eleven long cantos 
in honour of the first sovereigns of the Chow dynasty (i. 1-10; 
ii. 1). It isin this that the principal passages are to be found 
which are quoted in my former article on the Primitive Religion 
of China. They speak of the existence of virtuous princes in 
Heaven ; then of Heaven itself, of God, the Master of Empires, 
&e. All this, however, is again purely accessory, and only intro- 
duced in order to justify Wen-Wang’s revolt against the last of 
the Ys, whom he dethrones and whose crown he appropriates to 
himself. Wen-Wang acted legitimately, inasmuch as Heaven had 
abandoned the tyrant and conferred the power upon the prince 
of Chow. All this part bears a more impressive character than 
the others. There are elegies upon the misfortunes of the 
country, which the poets refer to the wrath of Heaven or the 
Sovereign Master. Then follow praises of the different princes 
(iii. 5, 6, 9), a martial song (iii. 7), and reproaches addressed 
to the Emperor Yen-Wang (iii. 10, 11). 

The fourth part recommences the praises of the Chow princes 
and their rule; the femaining parts are devoted to political subjects 
(i. 1-10; i. 10 ; ii. 1, 2,8, 11). In almost all there is once only a 
question of sentiments and respect towards Heaven and its decrees. 

Some parts are devoted to powerful feudatories and functionaries 





* Each family has a common salon in which are exposed the images 
of ancestors. Once a year the members of the family meet together on 
a fixed day, to carry out the prescribed ceremonies, 
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(ii. 1, 9; iii. 3) ; certain emperors are held up to praise; agri- 
culture is extolled (ii. 5, 6) ; the prince’s fine horses are praised 
(iv. 1, 2); then there is a royal feast (iv. 8), and the worship of 
ancestors (ii. 6,7). After having run through this index, and 
better still, after having given the entire book a perusal, one asks 
the question, How is it possible for any one to have discovered 
amid these poems a single one in honour of the Holy One who 
was to come and save the world? For the sake of fuller con- 
viction in the matter, let us see some of the extracts. 


1. The lighter kind: i. 1, 9. (a).--One should not sit beneath the 
tree, ‘‘ Khiao-muh,” of the southern regions. One should await on 
the banks of the river Han the women who go walking. The Han 
water is broad, one cannot ford it. On the Kiang, one ought not to 
go far from the bank when one is upon a raft. 

(5). It is the time for cutting the twigs of the bushes and binding 
them into bundles. He who is in search of a young girl ought to feed 
his horse. ‘The Han water is broad ; one cannot, &c. 

(c). It is the time for clipping the fresh shoots of the bushes; one 
who is in search of a young girl should take good care of his colts; 
the Han is broad, one cannot ford it. One should not venture far 
away from the shore of the Kiang when on a raft. 

2. Against the exactions of the Mandarins: i. 9, 7.—Great rat, 
gigantic rat, do not eat all my millet. It has, then, ripened for thee, 
three years! Thou hast had no regard for me. Accordingly, to 
escape you, I shall go into another place. MHospitable land! hospit- 
able land! thou will receive my existence. 

Great rats! giant rats! do not eat my grain! Is it for you, then, 
that it has been ripening three years? You never have had any pity 
for me! To escape you, I shall fly to a hospitable kingdom. O 
hospitable kingdom, I shall find in thee all that suits me. 

Great rats! giant rats! do not eat the food from my mouth. Are 
they to have been ripening three years for you? You have never 
had any regard for my misery. To fly from you, I shall pass into a 
better province Happy province, where complaint is never 
heard. 


The following is a specimen of the elevated and religious kind. 


Ode in honour of Wen-Wang and of the foundation of the Chow 

dynasty. 

1. Wen-Wang dwells in the higher regions; he shines in the 
Heaven. Although the Chow has had a kingdom for a long time, 
the power [viz., heavenly power which the empire confers upon them] 
is recent. Will it be said that the Chow dynastyis not illustrious ? 
Should the Sovereign Master grant them this power? Wen-Wang, 
dying, is at the right or the left of the Master of Heaven. 

Wen-Wang possessed much persevering zeal, his glory will be 
without end. The decree of Heaven having been given to the 
Chows, it came to the sons and the grandchildren of Wen-Wang. 
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His sons and grandsons will be the trunk and branches [of this 
family] during one hundred generations. All the ministers of the 
kingdom of Chow will-be illustrious from generation to generation. 

Why should they not be illustrious?’ They are replete with 
wisdom, zeal and vigilance. All these ministers of marvellous talents 
were born in the kingdom of Wen; have come forth from Wen’s 
kingdom: are the columns of Chow; all are virtuous: Wen-Wang, 
possessing them, was enabled to pass a tranquil life. 

The princes of the dynasty of Yin submitted to Chow: they are 
the emperor’s faithful ministers. Does not this recall to us our 
ancestor, O Prince Chow? Practise virtue: if your thoughts, your 
projects are conformable to justice, your prosperity will be immense. 

If the fate of the Yin dynasty be considered, it will be seen that 
the mandate of Heaven is not easy to keep. O Prince, do not separate 
it from you, ever! Make your renown shine forth! Judge the 
Yins according to the act of Heaven. Heaven’s action does not pro- 
duce noise or odour [#.¢., cannot be foreseen]. Imitate Wen-Wang and 
your States will prosper and become firmly established. . 

IV. 1,7. What I present, what I offer in sacrifice, is but sheep 
and oxen. I wish only to gain the favour of Heaven. Making it my rule 
to follow and to reproduce the uses and customs of Wen-Wang, I 
am engaged every day in firmly establishing the four parts of the empire. 
Wen-Wang made them prosperous ; he will return to confer upon 
them his favours. And I, fearing the power of Heaven, watch night 
and day with great care over myself. 

IV. 2, 4. It is a year of plenty: there is much millet, much rice 
and piles of provisions. We have 10,000 measures, and almost 
100,000. We make wine and various drinks, and we offer sacrifice 
to our ancestors. Having thus concluded all the ceremonies, we shall 
draw upon us immense prosperity. 


Songs of this kind are extremely rare. The following are two 
specimens of different kinds :— 


7. Criticism on the manners of the age, i. 4, 3.—1. The rat, as 
one may see, has always his skin. There are men who have no 
reason. When a man is without his reason, why does he not die? 
2. The rat has always his teeth. There are men wanting in capacity ; 
why should their death be regretted? 3. The rat always has his 
body. Certain men have no moral rules. Why do such not die? 

8. A widow refuses to re-marry,i. 4, 1—The barque of cypress 
wood is sailing: it isin the middle of the stream.* My two tresses 
have fallen: my own tresses: I have sworn it, until death. I will 
not belong to another. My mother (who wants to make me marry 
again) knows neigher Heaven nor men. The vessel of cypress 
wood is sailing in the middle of the stream: my two tresses have 
been laid aside: my union was true and sincere. I made an oath 





* The allegorical kind, of frequent occurrence in the Chinese poetry. 
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for ever : I will never violate it. My mother knows neither Heaven 
nor men. 


We have not said anything about the erotic kind, which, how- 
ever, abounds in the “Shis.”” But what has been given will 
amply suffice to expose the pretended prophetic character of the 
book, in which religious thoughts shine forth only at rare 
intervals. The above suffices for our object. 

C. pe Harwez. 





aumoneenns 
raSEH 


Art. VII.—THE PROPHECIES OF ST. MALACHI. 


HE Benedictine Arnold Wion, in the second volume of his 
book called ‘“ Lignum Vite” (Venice, 1595) says of St. 
Malachi of Armagh :—“It is stated that he wrote several 
opuscula,.none of which I have up to this date come across,. 
except a certain prophecy concerning the Popes, which, seeing 
that it is not long, and has never, so far as I know, been printed, 
and that many persons wish to see it, I here insert.” He does 
so accordingly, and thus was made known to the world for the 
first time the celebrated series of mottoes commonly called the 
“Prophecies of St. Malachi,” purporting to have been written 
before the election of Celestine II. in 1148, and to give a pro- 
phetic indication of every Pope who was or is to fill the Holy 
See from that time until the Second Coming of our Lord. ‘Wion 
himself thought that the alleged prophecy was a forgery only a 
few years old, and the Dominican Ciacioni, whose elucidations he- 
published with it, did not believe in its authenticity. After a 
time, however, as years rolled by, and Pope succeeded Pope, a 
large number of persons thought that the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies was so evident and so striking that it was impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that, whoever might be the author, these 
predictions must have been written with a supernatural illumina- 
tion as to the future. Others declared that the alleged fulfilments 
were either fanciful or accidental. A great divergence of opinion 
and a sort of intermittent controversy, both among Catholics and 
others, have prevailed ever since, and there exists quite a small 
literature upon the subject. It may perhaps be said that, although 
these so-called predictions have rarely been the object of active 
attack, the general sentiment has been opposed to them, at least 
passively. No serious Church historian has attached any weight 
to them; Baronius, Raynaldus, Spondanus, &c., make no use of 
them. On the other hand, those who believe in them have been, 
and are, very numerous ; their works in support of the claims of 
this vaticination to be truly inspired of God have been devout, 
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learned, and laborious ; and it is probable that what are claimed 
as the striking fulfilments of the last hundred years, and the 
dissemination of literature on the subject, are considerably in- 
creasing their numbers. Binterim hesitates to allow the prophecy 
no value whatever. The learned Feller feels himself obliged to 
confess that some of the predictions have, in later times, been 
remarkably fulfilled, giving, as an instance, the mutto “Peregrinus 
Apostolicus,’ which represents the exiled Pius VI. The attitude 
of the late Dr. Neale, as is plain enough from what he says on 
the subject and his conjecture as to the meaning of “Crua de 
Cruce,” was at least one of very friendly neutrality. The question 
was raised in Dr. Pusey’s contentions in favour of the Book of 
Daniel. In a work called “ Voix Prophétiques,’* which was 
printed by V. Palmé in 1872, the writer says :—‘I am aware 
that this prophecy has found numerous gainsayers, but time has 
undertaken the task of refuting them.” He then refers to, and 
quotes at length, an Abbé Cucherat, who appears to have written a 
vindication of its authenticity in the Revue du Monde Catholique.t 
‘The same writer speaks also of the Civilt@ Cattolica as being on 
the same side ; but no reference is given. If is idle to multiply 
references to the adherents of the doctrine of the genuine inspira- 
tion of these prophecies, and it is only just and fair to admit that 
he who opposes them will, in a general way, find himself, pro 
tanto, associated with the whole run of misbelievers and un- 
believers in things holy, and opposed to many of the most pious 
and orthodox and not the least learned. When the late Pontiff 
died in February, 1878, some one wrote to a Birmingham paper 
calling attention to the motto for the next Pope. One week 
after the date of the letter, Leo XIII. was proclaimed, and many 
were, and are, quite satisfied that the fiery star in the dexter 
chief of the arms of the new Pope fulfils the prophetic motto 
“ Iumen in celo.” The intention of the present writer is not to 
express any opinion as to the claims of these predictions, but 
merely to serve any one who cares to read these lines by placing 
at his disposal some analytical notes which he had, last year, the 
opportunity of writing, through the combination of a sea-voyage 
and the circumstance of picking up one or two of the leading 
books in which the subject is discussed. 

Of external evidence these prophecies possess not a scrap. Wion 
does not even tell us the source whence he derived them, and, 
independently of his work, they have never been heard of before 
or since. A very great difficulty is at once raised by the 
total silence of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, Malachi’s intimate 
friend and public panegyrist. It is utterly idle to argue, as has 





* “Voix Prophétiques,” vol. ii. p. 34. Par l’Abbé J. M. Curicque. 
t Série de 187], p. 437. 
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been done, that Bernard is silent because the Church never makes 
the genuineness of such prophecies a matter of faith. Thesame 
remark would apply to any other statement about St. Malachi. 
No one knew better than Bernard, that, while such things are 
never propounded as of faith, they are left perfectly open to the 
private judgment of the faithful, so long as they contain nothing 
contrary to faith or morals. Here was an excellent instance to 
apply the Divine rule (Deut. xviii. 22): “When a prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor 
come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath not 
spoken.” ‘This test, the very test given by God Himself to dis- 
tinguish His Word, was exactly applicable in this case. If these 
prophecies are genuige, the three first had been most strikingly 
fulfilled before Malachi died at Clairvaux and Bernard preached 
his funeral sermon, in 1148, and a fourth and most wonderful 
fulfilment had taken place several weeks before Bernard’s own 
death in 1153. Under these circumstances, the believers in the 
inspiration of these predictions have suggested that, although the 
mottoes themselves are shown by facts to have been really inspired 
from Heaven, their ascription to Malachi of Armagh, or perhaps to 
any Malachi, is a mistake. Letit be assumed, then, that they are 
the work of some Seer now known only to his Divine Teacher, 
and had lain hidden from before the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury till the time of Wion. There still remains the difficulty 
(among others) which will hereafter be pointed out—viz., that 
any one writing before 1143 should make allusions to the techni- 
calities of scientific heraldry. Ii this difficulty be held otherwise 
insuperable, it can be disposed of in only one of two ways—viz., 
a very peculiar, if not unprecedented, theory of the nature of 
prophetic vision ; or that the true prophecies are of, and originally 
began at, some later date, when scientific heraldry had been 
developed, and that some one coming across them had amused 
himself by making similar mottoes for the preceding Popes. 
Whether this last hypothesis has ever been started, the present 
writer does not know. However it be, it is only upon the internal 
evidence of inspiration that the upholders of these prophecies base 
their claims, and it is to that internal evidence that attention is 
here called. Here follow the whole series. 

Celestine II., 1143-1144. Ha Castro Tiberis—“ From the 
Castle on the Tiber.” His name was Guy de’ Castelli (“ of the 
Castles”), an antient family, who have a castle in their arms, 
and he was born at the town of Castello in Umbria, at the 
source of the Tiber. 

Lucius IL, 1144-1145. Inimicus expulsus—“‘The enemy 
chased out.” His name was Gerard Caccianemico, which surname 
signifies, in Italian, “ chase-enemy.” 
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Eugene ITT., 1145-1153. Kx magnitudine Montis—* From 
the greatness of a mountain.” He was born in the Castle of 
Grammonte—that is, gran’ monte; in Latin, mons magnus, 
“the great mountain ””—in the territory of Pisa. 

Anastasius IV., 1153-1154. Abbas Suburranus—“A Subur- 
ran Abbat.” His name was Conrad of Suburra, and he was Abbat 
of St. Rufus of Velletri. 

Adrian IV., 1154-1159. De Rure Albo—“< From a white 
country place.” The album isa pun upon the name of St. 
Albans, in England, his native town, or of Albano, of which he 
was Bishop ; possibly upon both, and both may be called country 
places. Some have also believed that it contains an allusion to 
the colour of his dress, as he was either a Cistercian or a Canon 
Regular, both of whom wear white, and their dwelling might be 
called a country place. 

Alexander ITI., 1159-1181. Ea Ansere Custode—“From the 
Keeper Goose.” The precise application is disputed, but it is in 
any case admitted to apply to the name of his family, Paparo, 
which means a goose. The “Keeper” probably refers to the 
keep or tower which appears in their arms. 

The motto of this last Pope is in some editions placed after the 
three next, which are those of the succession of antipopes who 
plagued Europe during his pontificate, until 1178. With these 
three arises a point upon which a very grave objection to the 
inspiration of these so-called prophecies has been based—namely, 
that the antipopes are included in the series along with the real 
Bishops of Rome. This objection has naturally found most 
weight with Catholics. Seeing in the succession of the Roman 
bishops a direct vicegerency for Christ, appointed by Him- 
self, they consequently argue that, however human weak- 
ness might cause the judgment of man, when unassisted, to 
hesitate or to err as to who, among several competing claimants, 
is the lawful possessor of the dignity, an inspired prophet could 
not fail to distinguish the true Pope from impostors. It must be 
observed, however, that the writer of these mottoes can hardly 
be said to place all upon a level, since he actually applies the 
term schismatic to several of the antipopes he enumerates, and 
that, in giving a forecast of tlie future fate of the Papal throne, 
it would hardly be possible to omit all mention of persons who 
appeared to occupy it and were so recognized by sections of the 
Christian world, and sometimes in Rome itself, any more than a 
seer of the monarchs of France, however Legitimist in principles, 
could be expected to pass in silence over the existence of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. It is to be observed, moreover, that anti- 
popes are omitted who form no figure in history. There is 
another point of view, however, from which the insertion of these 
antipopes is calculated to excite the suspicion of forgery. In the 
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case of the Great Schism the question of the claims of the con- 
tending competitors can hardly be.regarded as even yet closed ; 
although it is true that the verdict of historians is now generally 
given in favour of the Roman or Urbanist line. At the time 
itself, Saints since canonized were divided in opinion, and conse- 
quently, in Communion with the visible Church, and this even in 
favour of the line of Anagni; and the line of Pisa may be said to 
have received the united approval and recognition of the greater 
part of Christendom. The schism itself was terminated, not by 
the submission of the other competitors to any one other, but by 
their resignation, a statement which is true, in the strict letter of 
the words, even of Giles de Muiioz. Martin V. could not 
prohibit the words “formerly Pope” (quondam Papa) from 
being inscribed on the grave of Balthassar Cossa in the Baptistery 
of Florence, where they stand unchanged to this day. A good 
deal of historical partisanship must have remained alive both till 
the close of the sixteenth century and after; possibly even at this 
day the authorities of the University of St. Andrews might not 
feel complimented on being bluntly informed that the Founder 
on the authority of whose Bull they still act, had no more right 
to grant it than has the Claimant Castro to exercise the rights of 
Sir Roger Tichborne. The doctrines of Pisa were peculiarly 
calculated to find favour in Gallican quarters. Altogether, had 
a forger taken a distinct and dogmatic line on the subject of the 
Great Schism, he would have found himself exposed to a very 
wide denunciation in any case. Thus it would naturally suggest 
itself to put in all, trusting to the defence above indicated. After 
this, consistency would require the insertion of all the antipopes 
who could boast of a visible existence, and the branding of two 
of them with the term schismatic—carefully selecting, however, 
for this purpose, Peter of Corvara and Giles de Muiioz, who were 
least, likely to find defenders—could be appealed to as a proof that 
the prophet really knew all about it if only he had chosen to 
speak. The three here given are:— 

Octavian Monticelli (Victor), 1159-1164. De Tetro Carcere— 
“From a foul prison.” He was Cardinal Deacon of St. Nicolas- 
in-Carcere-Tulliano (“at the Tullian Prison”). 

Guy of Cremona (Paschal III.), 1164-1168. Via Trans- 
tiberina— The way beyond the Tiber.” He was Cardinal Priest 
of Sta. Maria-in-Trastevere (“ St. Mary-beyond-the-Tiber ”’). 

John of Struma (Kallistus III.),.1168-1178. De Pannonia 
Tuscie— From the Hungary of Tuscia.” He was a Hungarian. 
Tuscia properly means Tuscany, but in this place seems meant 
for Frascati (Tusculum), of which he was Cardinal Bishop. 

The antipope Lando Sitino (1178), who was of no historical 
importance, is now omitted, and the regular series continues. 

cc2 
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Lucius 11T., 1181-1185. Lux in Ostio—‘A light in the 
gate.” The “Lux” seems to be a pun upon his official name of 
Lucius, upon that of Lucca (his native place), and upon that of 
his family (Alucignuolo). He was Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, the 
“ gates” (mouths) of the Tiber. 

Urban ITI., 1185-1187. Sus in Cribro—“A sowin a sieve.”’ He 
was of the familyof Crivelli (whichword signifies,in Italian,‘‘sieves”), 
who have a “ canting ” coat-of-arms representing a pig in a sieve. 

Gregory VIII., 1187. Znsis Lawrentii—* The sword of Law- 
rence.” The arms of his family (the Spannacchioni) are two crossed 
swords, and he was Cardinal Priest of San Lorenzo-in-Lucina. 

Clement III., 1187-1191. De Schola Exiet—“ He will come 
out of a school.” His family name was Scolare (“scholar”). 

Celestine III., 1191-1198. De Ruwre Bovensi— From the 
cattle country.” A pun on the name of his family, which was 
Bubone or Bouone. Bubone signifies a buffalo. 

Innocent IIT., 1198-1216. Comes Signatus—“ A signed 
Count.” He was of the family of the Counts of Segni, and segni 
is Italian for ‘‘ signs.” 

Honorius IIT., 1216-1226. Canonicus de Latere—‘A Canon 
from the Side.” He had been a Canon of St. John Lateran. 

Gregory IX., 1227-1241. Avis Ostiensis—* The bird of 
Ostia.” His arms were an eagle, and he was Bishop of Ostia. 

Celestine 1V., 1241. Leo Sabinws—“ The Sabine Lion.” His 
arms were a lion, and he was Bishop of Sabina. 

Innocent 1V., 1243-1254. Comes Laurentius — “Count 
Lawrence.” He was a scion of the Counts of Lavagna, and was 
Cardinal Priest of San Lorenzo-in-Lucina. 

Alexander IV., 1254-1261. Signum Ostiense—“‘ A sign of 
Ostia.” He was again one of the family of the Counts of Segni 

“sions ”) and was Cardinal Bishop of Ostia. 

Urban IV., 1261-1264. Hierusalem Campanie—“ Jeru- 
salem of Champagne.” He was a native of Troyes in Cham- 
pagne, and was Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

Clement IV., 1265-1268. Draco depressus—“ A crushed 
serpent.” His family arms are an eagle clutching a snake. 

Gregory X., 1271-1276. Angwineus vir—* The man of the 
snake.” He was of the Visconti family, whose arms are a serpent 
devouring a man, 

Innocent V., 1276. Concionator Gallus —** A French 
Preacher.” He was a French Friar Preacher. 

Adrian V., 1276. Bonus Comes—“ A good Count.” He was of 
the family of the Counts of Lavagna, and his name was Ottobuono. 

John XXI., 1276-1277. Piscator Tuscus—“* A ‘Tuscian 
fisherman.” His baptismal name was Peter, and he was 
Cardinal Bishop of Frascati (Tusculum), which here again is evi- 
dently indicated by Tuscia, 
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Nicolas III., 1277-1280. Rosa Composita —* A com- 
pounded Rose.” He was one of the Orsini, who bear a rose gules 
in chief. The adjective ‘compounded ” is more difficult to ex- 
plain, but possibly means “arranged ” with other charges in the 
shield, which is somewhat complicated. Others have taken 
“compositus” to mean “ composed ”—z.e. tranquil, and stated 
that from his imperturbable calm under trying circumstances he 
had got to be called, in contrast to the excitement of his brethren, 
“the Composed Cardinal.” 

Martin IV., 1281-1285. Ez telonio liliacet Martini—“ From 
the receipt of custom of Martin of the lilies.” He was treasurer 
of the church of St, Martin of Tours, in France. The lilies seem 
to allude merely to the lilies of the French arms. 

Honorius IV., 1285-1287. Ex Rosa Leonina—“ From a 
Leonine Rose.” The commentators state that his arms contained 
a lion supported on a rose, or a rose supported by two lions. 

The commentators are probably right, and Italian blazonry is in 
such a state that very considerable variants are found in different 
copies of the arms of the same individual executed at the same 
time: let any one compare the arms of the present Pope (Leo 
XIII.) even upon the churches of Rome. This Honorius was a 
Crivelli, and the present writer has not himself met with any 
copy of the arms of that family exactly answering to either of 
the descriptions. 

Nicolas IV., 1288-1292. Picus inter escas—“ A woodpecker 
among the food.” He was a native of Picenum, the name of 
which province was derived in a legendary story from picus, a 
woodpecker ; escas is also conjectured to be a rough pun upon 
the name of the town of the Ascoli (in Greek, Asklon) where 
he was born. 

Celestine V., 1294. Hx eremo celsus—“ The lofty one from 
the desert.” This is a graceful allusion to the high-minded 
Saint who was unwillingly dragged from his mountain hermitage 
to fill the office which he resigned after five months. 

Boniface VIII., 1294-1303. Ex wndarwm benedictione— 
“From a blessing of the waves.” His name was Benedict 
(“ Blessed ”), and his arms display a fesse wavy. 

Benedict XI., 1303-1304. Concionator Patareus—“‘ A 
preacher from Patara.” He was a Friar Preacher, and was called 
Nicolas after St. Nicolas of Myra, who was a native of Patara in 
Lycia, and thence intituled Patareus. 

Clement V., 1305-1514. There is a difference of readings: 
some take De Fossis Aquitanicis—“ From the ditches of 
Aquitaine ;” others read,* instead of Fossis, Fessis, “the weary 





* The writer regrets that, not having been able to refer to the text of 
Wion himself, he has had to work upon later editions only, between 
which there are occasional variants. 
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ones ;” and others again Fasciis, “the Fesses.” The latter is 
probably correct, as he was a native of Aquitaine, and his arms 
were argent, three bars (like narrow fesses) gules. 

John XXI. or XXII., 1316-1334. De Sutore osseo—* From 
a bony shoemaker.” His father was a shoemaker and their family 
name was d’Ossa (“ Bones”’). , 

Here the feeble and fleeting antipope Peter of Corvara or 
Corbario (Nicolas V.), 1328-1338, appears as Corvus schis- 
maticus—*“a schismatical crow.” The crow is undoubtedly a 
pun upon his designation—Latin, corvos ; Scotch, corbie; French, 
corbeau ; Italian, corvo, &e. &e. 

Benedict XII., 1334-1342. Frigidus Abbas—“ A cold Abbat.” 
He had been Abbat of Font-froide (‘Cold-spring”) in the diocese 
of Beauvais. 

Clement VI., 1342-1352. Ex Rosa Atrebatensi—“ From the 
Rose of Arras.” He bore six roses gules in his shield, and had 
been originally consecrated Bishop of Arras. 

Innocent VI., 1352-1362. De Montibus Pammachii—*“ From 
the Mountains of Pammachius.” He is stated to have borne six 
mountains in his arms,* and was Cardinal Priest of SS. John 
and Paul, antiently calied St. Pammachius. 

Urban V., 1362-1370. Gallus Vicecomes—* A French 
Viscount,” or rather, “A French Visconti.” He was a French- 
man, and was elected Pope while stationed as Nuncio with the 
Visconti of Milan. 

Gregory XI., 1370-1378. Novus de virgine forti—“ A new 
man from a strong virgin.” He was Cardinal Priest of Santa 
Maria la Nuova (“the New”), and was the son of the Count of 
Belfort, a “stronghold” called Pucelle or Virgin, from having 
never been taken. 

Urban VI., 1378-1389. De inferno Pregnani—* The Preg- 
nani from hell.” His family name was actually Pregnani, and 
he was born at Pandino, near Naples, close to a public-house 
which, partly on account of its ill-fame and partly of the flaming 
forges surrounding it, was vulgarly called inferno, “ hell.” 
Certainly this motto looks very like an audacious malediction upon 
the memory of this Pope, whose extraordinary want of temper 
and judgment were so instrumental in engendering and aggrava- 
ting the Great Schism. In some editions this motto is placed 
after those of the three rival Pontiffs, or antipopes, of the line 
inaugurated by the Cardinals at Anagni. Here, however, they 
are given in chronological order, and the indications are so 
glaring that no mistake is possible. 





* So the commentators, but the present writer has not been able to 
find his arms so represented. 
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Robert of Cambrai (Clement VIL, of the line of Anagni), 1378- 
1894. De Cruce Apostolica—* From an Apostolic Cross.” His 
arms were a cross, and he was Cardinal Priest of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

Boniface 1X., 1389-1404. Cubus de mixtione— The square 
of mixture.” It seems to be an allusion to his arms, which were 
gules, a bend chequy argent and azure. 

Peter de Luna (Benedict XIII., of the line of Anagni), 1394- 
1424. Luna Cosmediana—“ The Moon of Cosmedin.” Luna 
is, of course, his actual name, which is also represented by a 
crescent in his arms. He was Cardinal Deacon of Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin. 

Innocent VII., 1404-1406. De meliore sidere—“ From a 
better star.” His family name was Migliorati (“Bettered ”), 
and he bore a star in his arms. 

Gregory XITI., 1406-1415. Nawta de ponte negro—* A sailor 
from a black bridge.” He was a Venetian of the family of 
Cornaro, successively Bishop of Castello, Latin Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Cardiaal of St. Mark, and Commendator of the 
Church of Negropont (“ Black-bridge ”). 

Peter Filargo (Alexander V., of the line of the Council of 
Pisa), 1409-1410. Flagellum Solis—“The Scourge of the 
Sun.” He had a rising sun in his arms. The meaning of the 
scourge is disputed. 

BalthassarCossa (John XXIIL., of the line of Pisa), 1410-1419. 
Cervus Syrene—“ The Stag of the Syren.” The stag is said to 
be an allusion to his having been Cardinal Deacon of St. Eustace, 
to whom is attached a legend of a cross having appeared to him 
between the horns of a stag. The syren refers to the antient 
arms of the City of Naples, of which this Pope was a native. 

Martin V., 1417-1431. Columna veli awri—* The pillar 
with the golden veil.” His name was OttobonoColonna (“Pillar”), 
and hewasCardinal Deacon of St. George-in-Velabro, “under the 
awning.” There is some doubt as to the readings, some reading 
corona instead of colunvna; there is a crown over the pillar in the 
Colonna arms. It has also been supposed that veli auri or velit 
auret may be a copyist’s error for Velau(v)ri, and Velau(v)ri 
for Velabri. If this conjecture, which seems sufficiently pro- 
bable, be accepted, the confusion of y and b is strongly sugges- 
tive of a Spanish copyist writing from dictation. 

Giles de Muitoz (Clement VIII., of the line of Anagni), 
1424-1329. Schisma Barchinonium—“A schism of Barcelona.” 
He was a Canon of Barcelona. 

The momentary pretender who, under the name of Bene- 
dict XIV., started a schism within a schism against Muiioz, is 
not alluded to. 
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Eugene IV., 1431-1447. Lupa Celestina—“ A Ceelestinian 
she-wolf.” He was a monk of the Ceelestinian Order, and was 
Bishop of Sienna, which bears a she-wolf in the municipal arms. 

Amadeus VIII., Duke of Savoy, created antipope by the ramp 
of the Council of Basel, and called Felix V., from the end of 
1459 till the spring of 1449, is next mentioned, under the motto 
Amator Crucis—“A lover of the Cross.” The name Anator— 
“a lover,” is evidently a pun on his baptismal name Amadeus 
(which had originally, in all probability, some such meaning as 
** Love-God ”), and the Cross is in allusion to the well-known 
arms of his house, the present Royal Family of Italy—viz., 
gules, a cross argent. 

Nicolas V., 1447-1455. De modicitate Lune—“ From the 
littleness of the moon.’ His name was Thomas Parenticelli 
(“ Very-little-parents”), and he was born at Sarzana, close to 
Luna (“ moon”), in the diocese of Lucca. 

Kallistus III., 1455-1458. Bos pascens—‘ A bull brows- 
ing.” His arms are—or, a bull passant gules, armed azure, on 
a mount vert. 

Pius IT., 1458-1464. De Capra et Albergo—“ From ashe- 
goat and a tavern.’ He had been secretary successively to 
Cardinals Capranico and Albergati. 

Paul IL, 1464-1471. De cervo et leone—“ From a stag and 
a lion.” He was Commendator of Cervi (“stags”) and Car- 
dinal of St. Mark, whose well-known symbol, the arms of the 
Republic of Venice, is a winged lion. 

Sixtus IV., 1471-1481. Piscator Minorita—“ A Minorite 
fisherman.” Hewas a Minorite Friar, and his father wasa fisherman, 

Innocent VIII., 1484-1492. Pracursor Sicilie—“A Fore- 
runner from Sicily.” His name was John Baptist, and he had 
long been stationed at the Court of the King of Naples and Sicily. 

Alexander VI., 1492-1503. Bos Albanus in portu—* An 
Alban bull in the Port.” His family, and consequently his 
arms, were the same as those of Kallistus III., and he was 
Cardinal Bishop, first of Alba, and then of Porto. 

Pius 111., 1503. De parvo homine—* From alittle man.” 
He was a scion.of the Piccolomini (which may be rendered from 
the Italian, “ Little-men ”’) family. 

Julius II., 1503-1513. Fructus Jovis juvabit—* The fruit 
of Jupiter will help.” His arms were azure, an oak-tree or. 
The oak is, of course, well known as the tree sacred to Jupiter. 

Leo X., 1513-1521. De craticula Politiana—“ From a 
Politian gridiron.” He was the son of Laurence de’ Medici, 
and the symbol of St. Lawrence is a gridiron, in allusion to the 
bed of iron bars upon which he was slowly burnt alive. He 
was also the disciple of the famous classical scholar Politian. 
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Adrian VI., 1522-1523. Leo Florentinus—‘“ A Lion of F'lo- 
rence.” The second and third quarterings of his arms are a lion 
rampant, and his father’s baptismal name was Florence. 

Clement VII., 1523-1534. Flos pile—“'The flower of the 
ball.” He also was of the Medici family, whose arms are—or, six 
torteaux in orle, that in chief being azure ensigned with three 
fleurs-de-lys of the field, the rest gules. There is a variant of 
this motto—viz., Flos pilet agri—<The flower of the sick 
man’s cap.” The kind of cap called pilews resembles a semi- 
sphere in shape. 

Paul III., 1534-1549. Hyacinthus medicus—“ The jacinth 
physician ;” or Hyacinthus medicorwm— The jacinth of the 
physicians.” He was Cardinal Deacon of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian, who were physicians. He was of the Farnese family, 
whose arms are—-or, six fleurs-de-lys azure, 3, 2, and l. 
There seems little doubt that the hyacinthus, or orange-colour, 
refers to the golden hue of the field, although that stone is 
usually employed only to designate the tincture tenne, which is 
very rare, and not usually recognized in foreign heraldry. The 
notion of blazoning by the names of precious stones instead of 
by tinctures is in itself a comparatively late introduction. 

Julius III, 1550-1555. De corona Montana—“ Of the 
mountain crown.” The tinctures of his arms vary in different 
copies, but the charges are invariably a bend charged with three 
triple mountains, between two crowns of laurel. 

Marcellus II., 1555. Frumentum floccidum — “ Hairy 
grain.” His arms represent a stag couching in front of five 
ears of grain. 

Paul IV., 1555-1559. De fide Petri—*Of the faith of Peter.” 
His name was John Peter Carafa. The name of Carafa is said 
to be derived from Cara-fides (“dear faith ”). 

Pius IV., 1559-1567. Asculapit pharmacum—* The drug 
of Aisculapius.” He had studied medicine at Bologna, and was 
of the family of the Medici (“ Physicians ”). 

Pius V., 1566-1572. Angelus nemorosus—< A woodland 
Angel.” His baptismal name was Michael, and he was born at 
a place called Bosco (“ Wood”), in the territory of Alessandria. 

Gregory XIII., 1572-1585. Medium corpus pilarum— 
“ An half body of the balls.” His arms were an half-dragon, and 
he was created Cardinal by Pius IV., who bore the usual Medici 
coat of six torteaux. : 

Sixtus V., 1585-1590. Ais in medietate Signi—* An axis 
in the midst of a sign.” His arms were azure, a lion rampant 
or, holding in his dexter paw a branch of fig-tree proper, debruised 
of a bend gules charged with a triple mountain argent sur- 
mounted by a star of the last. The star is clearly the axis, and 
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the lion the sign on the midst of which it appears, as forming 
part of the Zodiac under the name of Leo. 

Urban VII., 1590. De rore Caeli—“ From the dew of heaven.” 
He was Bishop of Rossano in Calabria, a place celebrated for the 
collection of a sort of medicinal deposit upon vegetation, locally 
called manna, and believed to fall like dew from the sky, whence 
the name of the place, which is a corruption of the Latin Ros- 
sanum, “healthy dew.” Wion suggests that it was during the 
period of two months and nine days which elapsed between the 
death of Urban VII. and the election of Gregory XIV. that these 
prophecies were forged, and that the object of the forger was to 
influence the Conclave in favour of the latter Pontiff. The 
suggestion is not very happy. A forger would have been certain 
to indicate clearly enough the individual to whom he-wished to 
point, an object which the next motto is singularly ill adapted 
to serve. On the other hand De rove Celi is strikingly clear, 
and if these predictions are forgeries with the object suggested, 
the period of their publication is much more likely to have been 
the interval of eighteen days which preceded the election of 
Urban. It does not follow that; if they are forgeries, they were 
necessarily invented to influence a Papal election, although, if so, 
the shortness of the period is no argument against them ; they 
show more historical research than such a short time well admits 
of, but they might easily have been prepared as a whole before- 
hand, and kept ready for alteration, if necessary, when about to 
be put touse. The argument of Wion was evidently drawn from 
internal evidence, and it must be admitted that after De rore 
Celi there is a striking change in the eharacter of these mottoes. 
It will be observed that the seventy-four already given are, 
almost without an exception, transparent indications of the in- 
dividuals to whom they apply. In the case of Pregnani the very 
name is given, and the overwhelming majority of the others are 
simple puns or plays upon the Christian or family name, the 
origin or native place, the previous employment, or the coat-of- 
arms, this latter being extremely frequent. The earliest 
unquestionable example of heraldry in the world is stated by 
Planché* to be the case of Philip I., Count of Flanders; ona seal 
of 1164; and it is therefore rather staggering to find apparent 
allusions of the kind applying not only to the Pope who was 
reigning at that time, but to one who died in 1144. Moreover, 
it is certainly more probable than not that St. Malachi, who died 
in 1148, had never heard of any such thing as heraldry in his 
life, and as a science it may be safely assumed to have been un- 
known to him. However, it is not necessary to see a reference 
to the arms afterwards borne by the Castelli family, in order to 





* Pursuivant of Arms, pp. 8, 9. 
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fit Hx Castro Tiberis to Celestine II., and if the gift of prophecy 
be once granted to the composer of these predictions, it is 
difficult to limit the range of his vision. It would, however, be 
a case of double rarity, as it is generally found that visions and 
the like phenomena appear through the medium of the seer’s 
surroundings—those of St. Gertrude, for instance, are instinct 
with the style of art prevailing in the thirteenth century. The 
curious fact of an heraldic tincture being indicated, after a still 
more modern custom, by the name of a precious stone (jacinth) 
has already been remarked on. But the most unfavourable feature 
of the whole series is to be found in the paganism of the phrases, 
Fructus Jovis juvabit and Aisculapit pharmacum. They look 
like indications of a mind so blinded by the heathenism of the 
later Renaissance as not to perceive their extraordinary incon- 
gruity with the alleged nature of the document in which they 
are found. It is difficult to imagine-a Christian seer acting 
under Divine inspiration, complacently speaking of “the drug 
of Adsculapius,” and still more difficult to imagine the oak-tree as 
designated under such circumstances “ the fruit of Jupiter.” 

After De rore Coli these mottoes continue thus :— 

Ex antiquitate wrbis—* From the oldness of a city.” Gregory 
XIV., 1590-1591. Some declare that the meaning is that the 
church of St. Cecilia, of which he was Cardinal Priest, is the 
oldest in the City of Rome. Others speak of the antiquity of 
his native city, Milan. The former is certainly the most respect- 
able interpretation ; but, in fact, no prediction could be conceived 
more vaguely safe. The nature of things renders it probable 
that a Pope will be old when elected ; at any rate, he may live 
to be old; or he may come of an old family ; or the antients of a 
city may mean its rulers, without necessary reference to age; or, 
as a last resource, it could be held up as a striking fulfilment 
based on Wisd. iv. 8: ‘‘ Worshipful old age is not by time, 
nor reckoned by number of years; for the understanding of a 
man is grey hairs, and the state of old age a stainless life.” 

Pia Civitas in bello—* A dutiful State in war.” Innocent IX, 
1591. It has been interpreted either of Nicastro, of which he 
was Bishop, Jerusalem, of which he was titular Latin Patriarch, 
or Bologna, where he was born. It might as well be interpreted 
of Rome or the Papal States, or indeed almost anywhere else— 
for instance, the troubles of some Catholic State, such as Spain, 
at the time. 

Crua Romulea—“ A Roman Cross.”? Clement VIII., 1592- 
1605. This is interpreted of his arms, which’have a bend em- 
battled. on both sides, and. which therefore sometimes bear a 
faint and distant resemblance to the triple cross of the Roman 
Pontiffs. 

Undosus vir—‘* A wavy man.” Leo XI., 1605. This motto 
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has given much trouble to interpreters. The chief explanations 
are, either that he passed away almost directly, as a wave does, 
or else that his native place, Pistoia, is watered by several 
streams. 

Gens perversa—“ A crooked people.” Paul V. 1605-1621. 
This has been interpreted of his arms, which contain a dragon 
and an eagle, symbols respectively of the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines. Others have found an allusion to the troubles in 
Bohemia and Hungary ; and others again have applied it as a 
reproach against himself. 

In tribulatione pacis—* In tribulation of peace.” Gregory 
XV., 1621-1623. It is universally explained of trouble taken 
by him as a peacemaker. 

Lilium et rosa—“The lily and the rose.’ Urban VIIL., 
1623-1641. Many explanations have been given—the feeblest 
being, perhaps, that he bore in his arms bees, which insects feed 
on flowers. Others have attempted political solutions, referring 
the lily to France and the rose to England. A third interpre- 
tation considers both words to refer to the arms of Florence—a 
fleur-de-lys, gules ; since, though born in Rome, he was a Floren- 
tine by extraction: and so on. 

Jucunditas Crucis—* The joy of the cross.” Innocent X., 
1644-1655. The usual explanation is that he was elected on 
Sept. 14, the Feast of the Exal]tation of the Cross, but the precise 
day does not seem quite certain. If not the Feast-day, however, 
it was either the eve or the morrow. 

Montiwm custos—* A keeper of mountains.” Alexander VIL, 
1655-1667. He was a Ghigi by family, and the Ghigi arms are 
gules, a mountain of six peaks, surmounted by a star, or. 

Sydus olorwm—* A constellation of swans.” Clement IX., 
1667-1669. This again has been a ground of dispute. Some 
say he occupied during the Conclave a chamber called the 
“ chamber of the swans.” Others try to find something in com- 
mon between his arms (quarterly, azure and or, four lozenges 
countercharged), and the constellation Cygnus. 

De flumine magno—“ From a great river.” Clement X., 
1670-1676. Some say he was born on a day when the flooding 
of the Tiber entered the house, and actually shook his cradle. 
Others connect the stars in his arms (azure, within a bordure 
engrailed argent, six stars of the last, 3, 2, and 1) with the con- 
stellation Eridanus. 

Bellua insatiabilis—“ An insatiable beast.” Innocert XI., 
1676-1689. A variety of circumstances have been pointed out, 
descending downwards to a pun of the humblest class upon the 
avidity with which he constantly sought the advice of Cardinal 
Cibo (‘“ Food”), but they all seem very far-fetched. The nearest 
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is an allusion to the lion or the crowned eagle in his arms, which 
contain both. 

Penitentia gloriosa—* Glorious penance.” Alexander VIIL., 
1689-1691. His name was Peter Ottoboni, and he was elected 
on the Feast of St. Bruno. 

Rastrum in porta—* The rake at the door.” Innocent XIL., 
1691-1700. He was of the family of the Pignatelli of Rastello 
(“Rake”), at the gates of Naples. 

Flores circwmdati—* Flowers set round about.” Clement XI., 
1700-1721. No interpretation seems to have been devised. 

De bona Religione—* From a good Religious Order.” Inno- 
cent XIII, 1721-1724. The only suggestion seems to be that 
by the bona Religio is to be understood the Angelic Hierarchy. 
His name was Michael, and he was elected on May 8, the Feast 
of the Appearing of St. Michael. 

Miles in bello—* A soldier in war.” Benedict XIII., 1724— 
1730. It has been interpreted of his zeal. 

Columna excelsa—“ A lofty pillar.” Clement XII., 1730- 
1740. No solution is suggested except the high rank of his 
family, the Corsini. 

Animal rurale—* A country beast.” Benedict XIV., 1740- 
1758. No explanation seems to have been offered. The expres- 
sion itself is so very odd as to convey the idea of a joke, in which 
respect it can hardly be said to stand alone. 

Rosa Umbrie—“ A.rose of Umbria.” Clement XIII., 1758- 
1769. His family was Venetian, and it has been argued that the 
Umbrians occupied all Italy between the Alps and the Apennines. 

Ursus velox— A swift bear.” Clement XIV., 1769-1775. 
Here again there is no interpretation. ‘The reference sometimes 
attributed to his arms is incorrect. 

Peregrinus A postolicus—* An Apostolic wanderer.” Pius VI., 
1775-1799. Here begin the series of verifications which have 
latterly been so much invoked in support of the Divine character 
of these predictions. His enforced wanderings and death in 
exile are well known. 

Aquila rapax—* An eagle carrying away.” Pius VII., 1800- 
1823. An allusion is of course immediately pointed out to the 
Imperial eagle, the arms and emblem of the great Napoleon, by 
whom he was carried away to France. 

Canis et coluber—‘A dog and an adder.” Leo XII, 1823- 
1829. No solution seems to have been attempted. 

Vir Religiosus—“ A monk.” Pius VIII., 1829-1831. Here 
again no interpretation has been brought forward. 

De Balneis Etrurie—“< From the hot baths of Tuscany.” 
Gregory XVI., 1832-1846. Again there is no explanation. He 
was a Lombard. 
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Crux de cruce—“ The cross from a cross.” Pius IX., 1846- 
1878. The late Dr. Neale* seems to have been the first to 
interpret this motto of the arms of the House of Savoy—gules, 
a cross argent—a cross which was indeed a heavy cross to the 
late Pontiff. A circumstance connected with his death also 
excited some interest in this motto. During his last moments, 
the persons gathered in his room, and continually praying for 
him, began to recite the Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary. As 
soon as they began the Fourth, the Carrying of the Cross, the 
Pope expired. 

Lumen in coelo— A light in the sky.” Leo XIII. His arms, 
like many in Italian heraldry, belong to the class contemptuously 
termed “ signboards” by English heraldic writers. They are, in 
fact, little more than a.picture of a cypress-tree growing on a 
hillock, with an irradiated and fiery star shining on it from the 
dexter chief. It is this circumstance, following the instances of 
Pius VI., Pius VII., and Pius IX., which has had so much to do 
with reviving at the present day the interest and half-belief in 
these mottoes. It will be observed, however, that from Za 
antiquitate urbis onwards, the group of twenty-eight present 
but few instances of clear application, Innocent XII. being indeed 
the only one which rises to the brilliance of De rore Coli and 
its predecessors. The interpreters have been obliged to abandon 
many in despair, and in the case of many others their explana- 
tions are remarkable for ingenuity rather than force. 

There still remain nine unfulfilled predictions. 

The first of these is Ignis ardens—“ Burning fire.” This 
was interpreted of the arms of the late Cardinal Franchi, 
which bore cloven tongues of fire in the upper half. It 
was generally believed in Rome that he received a considerable 
number of votes in the last Conclave, and that it was at his own 
wish that his supporters transferred their suffrages to Cardinal 
Pecci, thereby securing his election. There was also a story in 
circulation that some prophet nad declared that the new Pontificate 
would only last one year; and Cardinal Franchi was looked on 
by many as the Pope of the future. But Leo XIII. has survived 
Cardinal Franchi. 

Ignis ardens is succeeded by Religio depopulata—* Monas- 
ticism plundered.” The action of some civil Governments towards 
the Religious Orders has certainly not been such as to render some 
fulfilment of this prediction improbable. 

Fides intrepida— Faith undaunted.” This motto is of such 
absolute vagueness that it may mean almost anything. 





* Essays on Liturgiology and Church History. 
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Pastor Angelicus—“ An angelic shepherd.” This will, of 
course, be held to be fulfilled if his name should be Michael or 
the like, or still more if his family name were fortunately De 
Angelis, or if he was born where there was a church dedicated 
to any angel, or ever had anything to do with such, &c. &e. 

Pastor et nawta—< A shepherd and a sailor.” The believers 
in these prophecies are fond of uniting this with the current 
belief that the seat of the Papacy will be some day transferred 
to Jerusalem. 

Flos florwm— A flower of flowers.” This would suit many 
contingencies, such as his being of a Florentine family, or the 
arms of his family or native place having flowers as charges, or 
his father, mother, or other kinsfolk having such names as 
Florence, or Rose, or Hyacinth, &c. ; or his having had anything 
to do with any church dedicated to Saints of such names, or any 
place similarly marked. 

De medietate lune—* From an half-moon.” This looks like. 
an armorial allusion. 

De labore solis—* From the toil of the sun.” 

Gloria olive—* The glory of the olive.” 


The concluding words are striking :— 

“During the last persecution of the Holy Roman Church, 
there shall sit the Roman Peter, who shall feed the sheep amid 
great tribulations, and when these are passed, the City of Seven 


Hills shall be utterly destroyed, and the awful Judge will judge © 
the people.’’—“ In persecutione extrema Sancta Romane Ecclesiz 
sedebit Petrus Romanus, qui pascet oves in multis tribulationibus, 
quibus transactis, Civitas Septicollis diruetur, et Judex tremendus 
judicabit populum.” 

It has been pointed out by Dr. Neale that the last Emperor of 
Old Rome was Romulus Augustulus, and the last Emperor of 
New Rome, Constantine. The kingdom of the Ten Tribes also 
began and ended in a Jeroboam. That “the City of Seven 
Hills” is meant to indicate Old Rome is most probable, although, 
as has not unfrequently been pointed out, the physical and his- 
torical characteristics of New Rome suit the adjective better. 

It is, however, in the latter portion of these predictions, and 
especially the closing phrase, that there lies, for many, one of 
the strongest arguments in favour of their supernatural 
character. 

The belief has widely prevailed, and does still widely prevail 
among Christians, that the Sabbatic system so marked in Scripture 
will be carried outas regards the Second Advent of Christ. It is 
believed by many that as all the sacred chronology is arranged in 
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periods of six and one, so the close of the sixth millennium from 
the date commonly called the Creation will be followed by that 
Sabbatic millennium during which Christ will reign visibly upon 
earth. This belief is supported by the consideration that the 
six millenia now closing have been divided into three equal 
portions by three great events—viz , the epoch called the Creation, 
the call of Abraham, and the birth of Christ, and that the New 
Testament especially speaks of the present as the “last time” 
—as though meaning the last and concluding third. According 
to this theory, the Second Advent of Christ is expected about 
the year a.v. 1996. Now, the average length of the reigns 
of the Popes up to the present time is rather over seven years 
each, but until 1590 it was only somewhat over six years. 
Since 1590, however, the average has been over eleven years 
each. The author of these prophecies therefore points almost 
exactly to the date of 1996. 

No opinion upon the claims of these mottoes has here been 
pronounced, and the reader has, it is hoped, been supplied with 
materials sufficient to form a judgment of his own. The case 
may be summed up thus: These so-called predictions are utterly 
destitute of any support from external evidence ; on the contrary, 
every external circumstance is strongly against them, beginning 
with the silence of Bernard of Clairvaux. The internal evidence 
is also very heavily against them in almost every conceivable way, 
with two exceptions—viz., their apparently striking fulfilment in 
some recent cases, and, in the eyes of one school, the remarkable 
piece of chronology which has just been pointed out — 

UTE. 





Arr. VIII—THE OUTCOME OF LUTHERANISM 
IN PRUSSIA. 


REDERICK II. OF PRUSSIA, the Mecenas of Voltaire 
and D’Alembert, the sworn enemy of Christ and of His 
Church, the royal chairman of the “ Brethren in Beelzebub,” 
the philosopher who so enthusiastically joined in the chorus 
“ Ecrasez l’infame,” was one day so much struck with the growth 
of irreligion and immorality in his dominions, that he impatiently 
urged one of his State counsellors to bring religion back again 
into the country. ‘ Schaff’ Er mir wieder Religion in’s Land.” 
‘The present occupant of the Prussian throne, the aged Emperor 
William I., as different as possible from Frederick II. in religious 
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sentiments, has found himself on more than one occasion in like 
perplexity. The genuine interest which he takes in revealed 
religion fills him with horror at the sight of infidelity spreading 
more and more, not only amongst the very lowest classes of his 
capital and of other Protestant towns which long ago have 
entirely become strangers to Christianity, but amongst those 
who by position and calling ought to be valiant champions of 
the Protestant Church. There is the remarkable fact, that the 
Emperor himself is forced to come forward to shield with his 
own person, not one or another Lutheran or “ Evangelical” point 
of doctrine, but the very basis of Christianity, and to defend it 
against the onslaughts of we may safely say thousands of 
Protestant ministers, who all over the country every Sunday 
preach to their congregations in flowery sermons the gospel of 
naked infidelity. 

Addressing himself in 1876 to the President of the General 
Synod, the Emperor said: “ Above everything, we must see that 
the Church remains on the right foundation, on the basis of 
the Apostolicum .. . or else we go to ruin.” It is noteworthy 
that he makes no mention of the “ Confessio Augustana” or of any 
other symbolical book; he reduces his demand to a minimum. 
The year before he had said, speaking to the President of the 
Provincial Synod of Brandenburg: “ You will have no difficulty 
in working peaceably for the Church if you remain on the basis 
of Christian belief, of the belief in God and in the Divinity of 
Christ. If we do not hold that, we are no longer Christians, 
Especially in the capital an increasing tendency to deny the 
divinity of our Lord has lately manifested itself.” 

This is an exceedingly mild way of putting it, for the evil is 
rampant; day by day an ever-increasing number fall under the 
effect of the poison, which is carefully instilled into their souls 
by an infidel press, mostly in the hands of the Jews, and also 
by the lips of men, who from the pulpits, and dressed in the 
official gown and bands of a Protestant clergyman, root up from 
the hearts of their hearers the last withered remnants of Chris- 
tianity: from the hearts, that is, of such few hearers as still 
remain to them, for at least in the towns the enormous majority 
of the Protestant population literally never think of crossing the 
threshold of a church.. In the Protestant kingdom of Saxony 
the number of church-goers amounts to two per cent.; in the 
Protestant city of Hamburg, out of 400,000 inhabitants, about 
4,000 feel the necessity of worshipping God ona Sunday. In 
Berlin, the much-praised “ capital of intelligence,” the propor- 
tion is, if not worse, at least not better. This, we think, is one 
of the signs of the time deserving the interest of Catholics as 
well as of those Protestants to whom belief in things super- 
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natural, and especially belief in the Divine nature of Christ, is 
still an invaluable treasure. We cannot remain cold and indif- 
ferent, were it only on account of the social changes which, with 
inexorable necessity, must follow in the wake of religious 
apostasy as they followed the downfall of ancient heathenism. 
We see that the pilots, who have bound themselves even by an 
oath to bring their charge safely into the harbour, do their best 
to make it plunge back again into a raging sea, which soon will 
break the rotten craft to pieces. Christian charity makes in- 
difference impossible at such a sight. 

For the sake of clearness we shall separately consider—1st. 
The existence and the extent of modern Christian infidelity ; 
2ndly. Its claims to a legitimate existence within the many 
territorial “ Evangelical ” Churches of Germany ; and 8rdly. Its 
consequences. 

Ist. The reader will probably object to “ Christian infidelity,” 
and were we to substitute “infidel Christianity” the protest 
would be just as natural. In one form the term does far too 
much honour to those who profess the thing meant by it; in the 
other it seems derogatary to the dignity of the Divine teacher 
whom God sent into the world. For the time, however, and for 
convenience’ sake, we may adopt the term, were it only because 
the party of which we are speaking try to do the impossible, to 

. combine that which we must call infidelity with what they still 
choose to call Christianity. The incongruity of the name will 
help to characterize the incongruity of the thing. 

This Christian infidelity, or infidel Christianity, has its source 
in the great apostasy of Luther. It is the natural and inevitable 
effect of a reaction against that rigid orthodoxy which for some 
time existed ia Lutherdom. Luther had indeed proclaimed free- 
dom of religious thought, made private judgment supersede the 
teaching authority of a Church divinely appointed, but he was 
shrewd enough to see that the spoil could not be conveniently 
divided with others ; else how could he continue in his self-made 
dignity of Prophet and Evangelist? Openly denying, in the 
instinct of self-preservation, his own fundamental principles, he 
established his creed, which found its expression principally in 
the “ Confessio Augustana, ” and in the Schmalkalden Articles. 
These became symbolical books, and the children of the glorious 
religious liberty found themselves once more bound hand and 
foot, and under the necessity of swearing in verba magistri. 
With the help of the secular power, Luther and those upon whom 
his mantle had fallen managed to build up and for a time to 
guard an edifice of doctrines that proved a prison to the minds 
which, freed from the fetters of Papal tyranny, ought to have 
been allowed to soar as high and roam as far as the spirit led 
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them. This prison, however, was badly built. At any rate, 
the master had forgotten that he himself had furnished each of 
its inhabitants with a powerful instrument of escape. In the 
course of time they bethought themselves of their private judg- 
ment, and by its help those who could not get out by the door 
have got out by the window, or have even undermined the 
foundation. 

Illegitimate orthodoxy has been forcibly pushed aside and 
shelved. The personal influence of Luther may for a time have 
robbed Christians of the “evangelical birthright” of private 
judgment; but succeeding generations have gradually broken from 
the spell of the “ Sic volo, sic jubeo.” The impetus was given, 
and it is now our object to show to what it has led. We need 
not go through the whole process. Let us take the reality as 
we find it in our own day. There is enough in it to amaze us 
and to fill us with bitterest pain. 

It was not yesterday that the flattest and most outspoken 
rationalism found a recognized and honoured position in German 
Protestant theology. Long ago the Tiibingen School, under the 
leadership of F. Chr. Baur, undeczived the world about the 
supposed value of revelation, and showed it to be nothing but an 
empty worthless shell, whose gaudy appearance merely has 
managed to charm unthinking people. ‘The authenticity and 
inspiration of Holy Scripture, the reality of miracles, the existence 
of mysteries, all that has long ago been exploded by Baur, 
Strauss, Paulus and Hase. The latter “ theologian ” (who de- 
clared that if David Strauss, the author of the “ Life of Christ,” 
wished to become professor of theology at Jena, he would be 
welcome) is admiringly called the “Nestor” of German Protestant 
divines. With the name of ‘‘ Nestor” we combine at once the 
idea of venerableness; and venerable indeed this ‘ theologian” 
Hase must be to all who sincerely hate not only the Catholic 
Church, but also those Catholic elements which—logically or not, 
does not matter here—have been preserved amongst Protestants. 
Venomous when speaking about Catholic faith (especially in his 
“Manual of Protestant Controversy”) and blaspheming the 
things he does not know, he is frivolous and infidel beyond 
belief when he comes to the mysteries which every sincere 
Protestant also considers to be necessary articles of faith. 

With regard to the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, Nestor 
Hase says that “ we must pluck up courage to consider this dogma, 
not as being above, but as being against all reason.” * To the same 
Nestor the fall of man is “an old legend, . . . not, the remem- 
brance of a fact, but a symbol of that which takes place in the 
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individual.”’ * Of course, if mankind has not fallen, there is no 
need for redemption; hence we must totally reform or rather 
upset the idea which until now we have had of the Incarnation. 
“This sacred legend only means that Jesus was born with all 
the dispositions to be a perfect man ;” therefore, “love has to 
take the place of adoration.”t With such a leader we can hardly 
be astonished that one of his disciples, Pastor Krause, in a sermon 
preached on Ascension Day, should thus blaspheme: “If Christ 
knew that at the present time any one believed in his resurreec- 
tion and ascension, he would indignantly turn in his grave; ” ¢ 
nor that another disciple, himself a great master and a light in 
Israel, and an ecclesiastical counsellor(Kirchenrath), Dr. Schenkel, 
should say: “To maintain that Jesus is true God, and at the 
same time true man, is a logical contradiction.” § 

It was the same Dr. Schenkel who thought the time had come 
to give up skirmishing with the orthodox, and to combine the 
forces of all who thought like him to a general attack all along 
the line. The first idea of a great Protestant association (Pro- 
testanten Verein) was started at a meeting at Frankfort in the 
autumn of 1863. But the publication of Schenkel’s “ Charak- 
terbild Jesu,” which almost immediately followed, and which, 
with all its crude blasphemous infidelity, shocked the Protestants 
of Germany too suddenly and too deeply, made it advisable to 
defer the final constitution of the association for a time. This 
took place in June, 1865, when 500 infidels from all parts of 
Germany met at Eisenach for that purpose, under the presidency 
of Schenkel and Bluntschli. Their numbers soon multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

What is the avowed object of this Protestanten Verein? The 
very first article of the constitution explains it :— 


On the basis of evangelical Christianity there is formed a German 
Protestant Association, consisting of Protestants who intend to effect a 
renewal of the Protestant Church in the spirit of evangelical liberty, 
and in harmony with the whole development of civilization in our 
days. 

But alas! the workmen who intend rearing this magnificent 
edifice confess they have no knowledge of the basis or idea of its 
whereabouts. We think we are right in saying: In order to 
have an exact idea of what Christianity is, we must first know 
who and what Christ is, and at the very least have some sort of 
certainty about him. But on this all-important point we meet 
not with evasive answers, but with a cool non liquet. The theo- 
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logians of the Protestant Association seem to look upon Christ 
and Christianity as they would look upon Euclid and Euclid’s 
mathematical theses. The latter are true, no matter what sort of 
man Euclid was; likewise Christianity is an excellent thing, no 
matter what Christ was. Until this new light began to shine, 
people had always thought that the question whether Christianity 
was a divine institution or a sham, depended on the other ques- 
tion, whether Christ was the Son of the living God or an im- 
postor. But the first thesis proposed by Dr. Holtzmann on this 
subject, and adopted by the Verein, says :— 


As a body we are nct in a position to express a common idea (eine 


gemeinsame Auffassung) about the person and the importance of 
Christ.* 


This negative canon of the Church of the future finds a scientific 
commentary in the words of Schenkel :— 


Considering the present state of scientific investigation into the 
question of the person of Jesus Christ, we are not in a position to 
come forward with a ready-made formula. Weare bound to acknow- 
ledge that in this matter everything is still in fiert.t 


What a pity that Schenkel was not at the Council of Nicea! 
How he would have curbed the hastiness of the Fathers assembled 
there! Again, mark the humility! One had hitherto thought 
that a German University Professor was in the happy position of 
being able to solve any question scientifically ! 

But though the Protestanten Verein as a body maintains that, 
with regard to the person and the importance of Christ, the matter 
is still sub judice, it is far too tolerant to prevent any of its 
members from coming privately to a conclusion. In fact they 
all have arrived at it! . As a body they are humble enough to 
doubt, but each individual has presumption enough to blaspheme. 
The new Gospel acknowledges Christ as a very good and well- 
intentioned man, and great philanthropist ; as a worthy successor 
of Solon and Confucius; though. not gute free from faults and 
imperfections, which, however, the Protestanten Verein can 
either generously overlook or graciously correct. 


As to the origin of the dogma of Christ’s divinity, Dr. Hanne 
tells us :— 


A heathenish-Jewish philosophy was its mother, episcopal ambition 
its father, a pagan emperor its sponsor; a curse was the blessing 
bestowed upon it (mit einem Fluche ist es eingesegnet).$ A worldly 
Christianity has arisen, and we exult in its possession, for this religion 
has the power to draw all towards itself. .... What is the nature, 
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the very essence, of our Christian faith? True, genuine humanity! . 
True Christians only desire to be true men.* 


The old Fathers of the Church used to say, “ Christianus, alter 
Christus ;” but the pastor of Eppendorf knows better. Address- 


ing a number of children, the same “Christian” minister 
said :— 


In calling himself Son of God, Christ did not allude to any super- 
natural relationship, but to the perfect harmony of his mind with the 
spirit of God.; 


It sounds quite orthodox, quite edifying, quite Catholic in fact, 
to begin a sermon with the words, “ Praised be Jesus Christ 
for evermore! Amen!” Pastor Krause does so. But we soon 
find out why Christ deserves the pastor’s praise :— 


With regard to sin and wickedness, he (Christ) remained a child 
until his death O my beloved, when I reflect on his words 
and on his life, my heart is filled with the deepest emotion! He was 
so good, yet a man, created by God as we are. What a delight it must 
be to be good! ¢ 


The same reverend gentleman edified his hearers on Ascension 
Day by proving to them in a scientific manner that the account 
given by the sacred writers must not be taken too literally, 
since the natural laws of attraction make it absolutely impossible 
that a body should rise above the earth. Yet the idea underlying 
this Christian fable, its soul as it were, is most beautiful and sub- 
lime ; for does not the disciple of a noble-hearted man wish to 
his master the greatest bliss? This noble attachment explains, 
moreover, in a striking manner many other so-called miracles : 
the rending of the veil in the temple, the earthquake at Christ’s 
death, &e. ‘‘O my dearly beloved,” exclaimed the pastor from 
his “ Christian” pulpit, “it is quite natural that the Christians 
thought that the rocks ought to have split, and that the sun 
ought to have lost his splendour at the time when the noblest of 
men fell a victim.” § 

No God-man, no Trinity. In their protest against the mani- 
festo of the orthodox Pastoral Conference the committee of the 
Protestant Association indignantly exclaim :— 


Those Berlin pastors have the audacity to measure our faith with 
the standard of the Trinitarian formula, which originated in the useless 
squabbles of the Byzantine theologians of the fourth century.|| 


If a proof is wanted of the justice of this protest Dr. Schenkel 
gives it :— 
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It is as clear as noonday that the doctrine of three Divine persons is 
incompatible with that of one personal God.* 

The dogma about the Trinity, so Dr. Hanne tells us, has been 
formed and perfected by heathenish-Jewish philosophy. It is neither 
rational nor a genuine Christian article. Jesus and the whole New 
Testament know nothing about it.f 


But why should we disgust the reader any longer with such 
and similar blasphemies? If we go further, and say that not 
even the denial of a personal God, not even pantheism, nor yet 
atheism, excludes a man from the ioving bosom of the Protest- 
anten Verein, we do not express merely our own opinion. The 
meeting at Berlin acknowledged as sisterly organizations, and 
entered into official communion with, those Swiss associations for 
religious reform in which no vestige of Christianity is to be 
found. This was not done unconsciously, for the annals of the 
Verein (ii. 20) expressly say of those associations that in them 
“ Jews and Christians go hand in hand in the work of reforming 
religion,” that “they have room even for the atheist in the 
Church of the future,” that “they protest against the very 
minimum of dogmatism, even against the idea of a personal 
God.” 

Fifteen years ago the Protestanten Verein counted already 
30,000 members. Since then the numbers have steadily increased, 
and at the present moment the Association is a formidable power, 
which, as we shall see, has influenced also many political events. 
Thousands of ministers are amongst its members. The sneers and 
blasphemies of infidelity are always disgusting wherever heard 
and by whomsoever uttered. But infidelity cannot be more re- 
volting than when, barely disguised under a few Christian phrases, 
it is preached by “Christian” ministers from “ Christian ” 
pulpits in “Christian” churches. Surely when the wolf in 
sheepskin is allowed to play the shepherd, with full liberty to 
destroy that which he is supposed to guard, we may well speak 
of the abomination of desolation standing in the holy place. 

2udly. Naturally the appearance of the Association, the open 
manifestationsof its tendencies, and the actions of its members, both 
corporately and in their severa) spheres of activity, created disgust 
and consternation in the ranks of the orthodox Protestant party. 
Immediately the ery of treason was raised. The Pastoral Con- 
ference of Berlin issued a manifesto against the new enemy, ex- 
communicating him in optima forma, declaring that the mem- 
bers of the Protestanten Verein could no longer be considered as 
members of the territorial church, the very foundation of which 
they denied, and that it was the duty of every believer to prevent 
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the spread of the poison in school and Church. In accordance 
with this manifesto the Association was denied the use of a 
church in Berlin for its meetings, but to make up for such in- 
tolerance the Patres Conscripti of the capital generously granted 
the Gymnastic Hall. 

A bitterly sharp answer followed. The committee of the 
Verein protested, in an appeal to all German Protestants, against 
“this Bull of excommunication, resembling those of the Roman 
Curia,” and declared they would on no account suffer “ their 
citizenship within the Protestant Church” to become a subject 
of dispute; they claimed the full enjoyment of “ that religious 
liberty which the German nation gained in the sixteenth century.” 
In 1871 the Association gravely deliberated, and passed a resolu- 
tion against this “ popery,” alias orthodoxy; nay, horribile dictu, 
against this “jesuitism” existing in the Prussian Church. 
Almost « hundred years before, Lessing had argued in a similar 
way in his famous controversy with Goeze, with this difference, 
however, that he had arrived at a conclusion of which we are 
sure the members of the Protestanten Verein are as innocent as 
the new-born babe. “ Mr. Pastor,” he had said, “ if you change 
our Lutheran pastors into popes, and give them the right to tell 
us where we have to stop in our interpretation of the Bible, .. . 
I shall be the first to give up these small popes and go back to 
the great Pope of Rome.” * 

In fact, to give to any Protestant pastor, or to a Protestant 
Synod or Consistorium, the right to say: In the use of your 
fundamental and inalienable right of free investigation and private 
judgment you will be pleased to keep within those bounds which 
we mark out for you; is not only illogical, because granting an 
unlimited right and limiting it in the same breath, but is also 
downright arrogance; nothing but a repetition of Luther’s 
famous “sic volo, sic jubeo.” Yet the reverend gentlemen of the 
orthodox party, in carrying out their arbitrary decision, do not go 
as far as Luther himself did. He, when timidly appealed to by 
Melanchthon about the abolition of so many sacraments, and 
reminded that perhaps he had gone too far, smote the table with 
his fist, and gave his beloved Magister Philippus a sound box on 
the ear, saying, “If thou talkest inore cf such foolish nonsense, 
there shall be no sacraments at all!” But the members of the 
Protestanten Verein have been shrewd enough to find out that 
after all the “sic volo sic jubeo” Luther is nut the real one! They 
have traced back to the starting-point ; they have observed that 
“the force of personal conviction ”—%.e., revolution against all 
authority—was the maiuspring of his whole work. The revolu- 
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tionary Luther is their hero; for the rest of his qualities and 
sayings they care not a fig. Hence Dr. Hanne, a shining light 
of the Association, says :— 

The Reformation is based, not on the Luther of (orthodox) Luther- 
dom, but on Luther standing at Worms or (burning the Papal Bull) 
outside the Elstergate at Wittenberg; on Luther . . . . who is the 
father of Protestant liberty. This is the Lnther who in his position 
towards the Bible was so independent that in his eyes this book, as a 
letter, had no authority whatever, and was anything but a code of 
laws.* 


Nay, in the opinion of the same Dr. Hanne, Luther was a bit 
of a coward :— 


He was frightened at the evangelical Protestant spirit which he had 
unfettered, because to him it seemed to grow to an overwhelming 
extent; therefore he refused to acknowledge Zwingli as a brother. 


Of course, to the pastor of Eppendorf even a Hottentot or 
Buddhist would be a “ brother in Christ.” 

The orthodox party doubtless themselves duly shudder at the 
name of the Spanish Inquisition, and in their dealings with 
those who differ from them in creed they would not, we feel sure, 
employ the violent means which Luther, Melancthon, Butzer, and 
Calvin either recommended or used. They would neither burn 
Servetus, ior behead Funk, nor drown Manz. No: liberty of 
conscience, that precious heirloom, is too sacred. Yet the same 
gentlemen keep up their own inquisition! For it is nothing but 
an inquisition, milder in its dealings, yet as thoroughly opposed 
to the vital principle of Protestantism, when ministers are sum- 
moned to appear before a judge and have their teaching examined 
as to its orthodoxy. It is done in the blind instinct of self-pre- 
servation, but it is easy to understand that those who have only 
acted in the “ glorious liberty of the evangelium ” feel outraged 
at such a proceeding. In several instances there have been actual 
martyrs ; several ministers have been, on account of their infidel 
views, excluded from positions to which they had been elected. 
But in ane instance, in the case of Sydow, the vow populi forced 
the ecclesiastical tribunal to change the deposition of that minister 
into a reprimand. In many more cases the pocketing of an ex- 
tremely tame admonition was the price at which an infidel could 
maintain his position as a preacher in a “Christian” pulpit. 
Thus Dr. Hanne continues at the present day a minister in the 
territorial Lutheran church of the free city of Hamburg, though 
he believes no more in the mystery of- the Blessed Trinity than 
he acknowledges the power of the Pope of Rome. The Consis- 
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torium, the spiritual authority to which he is nominally subject, 
plucked up sufficient apostolic courage to reprimand him, “ for 
that (in his denial of the Blessed Trinity) he had gone close to 
the boundary-line of that liberty of teaching which is acknow- 
ledged by the territorial Church,” and exhorted him to be more 
prudent in his utterances for the future. O spirit of S. Paul! 
And Dr. Hanne not only continues teaching, but shines with the 
martyr’s aureola. 

We shall not be suspected of sympathy with the infidel ten- 
dencies of the Protestanten Verein, nor of rejoicing to see the 
positive Christian belief hitherto preserved in the Lutheran 
Church dwindling away. We are outside and impartial on- 
lookers; and as such we are bound to say that the latter 
party have not the ghost of a chance, though the assistance and 
encouragement they receive from persons in the highest places 
may help to delay for a while the final collapse. The‘contest is 
unequal, for their adversaries have on their side stern, inexorable 
logic. They have advanced no doctrine—let us rather say, they 
have not dealt a single blow at positive doctrine—without being 
able to show triumphantly the weapon which will successfully 
work further havoc, “ glorious Protestant Liberty.” Luther, 
arbitrary and wilful in his onslaught, yet retained intact a certain 
number of dogmas, which remained to him as dear as his own 
life. About the Blessed Trinity, the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the Incarnation of the Son of God he speaks frequently 
with a warmth, with an enthusiasm, which for the time makes 
one almost forget the heresiarch. Even amongst the dis- 
gusting filth of the “Table-talk” one frequently finds such dicta. 
Now he has to bear with it whilst Bluntschli, Schenkel, Krause, 
Hanne, and the whole farina of the Protestanten Verein, call 
him their father! Nor can he deny the paternity. Not only 
by their actions, but in as many words, they have all declared 
through the mouth of Bluntschli: “ We are the legitimate 
children of the Reformation.” And so they are. 

3rdly. If we divest the tendencies of the Protestanten Verein 
of the miserable phrases about reform in the Church and of the 
Church, we find that its rea] object is the foundation of a new 
religion, of the religion of humanity, the self-deification of man, 
of sheer pantheism. Every member may not be conscious of 
this drift, but many are; many also who draw good salaries 
for playing at carnival in the pulpit. And if timid souls grow 
frightened when they begin to see what gigantic work the 
Association has undertaken, there is Dr. Hanne, another Judas 
Maccabzeus, to encourage the weak. : 

Fear not—the pastor of Eppendorf exclaims*—fear not; before our 
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eyes the hitherto received form of religious life, sacred by ecclesiastical 
sanction, received from the Fathers ever since the time of the great 
Reformation, collapses, without a chance of ever being resuscitated. 
The old doctrine of faith, the same that we in our youth used to 
believe with simple minds, has long ago lost its leaves and blossoms— 
nay, in its roots it is dried up, it is dead. A different view of the 
world and of life rushes upon us . . . . it demands that we shall give 
ourselves up to it,;free from the old-established ideas. The old leaven 
must be swept away..... If truth is obstructed either through 
malice or through human respects, it swells into a terrible torrent, 
which, rushing along, dashes its obstacles to pieces, and creates ruin 
and desolation instead of blessings. 


We are sincerely afraid that a long time must elapse before the 
world can enjoy the blessings of the new Gospel, supposing, of 
course, that the Verein means to extend them to other nations. 
The reason of our fear the reader would hardly guess. It is 
this, that in order to enjoy its blessings, English and French, 
Spaniard and Turk, Tchutkeh and Kaffir, Ojibbeway and Pata- 
gonian, all will have to be—Germanized! At least, Baumgarten, 
a great light of the new Gospel, was greatly applauded at 
Darmstadt. when he said that “Christianity is the true and 
perfect national religion, and only on a German basis (auf 
deutschem Boden) can it be attained.” Unhappy nations, whom 
fate has deprived of this chance of becoming true Christians. 

In those parts of Germany where this “ national” religion 
has been planted, it has borne already a good croup of its natural 
fruit, national corruption. Luther had done much to undermine 
morality, and even the possibility of morality, by his teaching that 
every act of man is necessarily wicked, that sin ought not to be 
said to be im human nature, but identical with it, that man has. 
no free will, but “is ridden either by God or by the devil.” The 
apostles of the Protestanten Verein are successfully continuing 
his work. No doubt they would indignantly protest against such 
a charge, they would pose as the champions of morality—above 
all, of German morality, whatever that phrase may mean. In 
fact, they do so whenever they have a chance of burning incense 
to themselves, and to the nation—as if they represented the 
nation; as if, besides believing Protestants, there were not in 
the empire sixteen millions of Catholics, who look upon their 
infidelity with unutterable disgust. Probably, were we to define 
our respective ideas of morality, we should find that we do not 
agree. We start from different points. Morality grows out of 
belief, and here there is a chasm between us which can never be 
bridged over. - But taking the term in its conventional meaning: 
—Yow the champions of morality ; you who rob the people 
of the last remnants of faith left them by Luther; you who 
allow them to shape their belief as they like, thus handing over 
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morality to their fancies, who ridicule before them the super- 
natural; you who deprive them of the sublime example of a 
patiently suffering God, of the only comfort of the poor and 
afflicted of mankind; who rob them of the consciousness of 
bearing a supernatural divine image in their souls; you, who 
extinguish in them the idea of an avenging justice of God—nay, 
the very idea of a personal God—with your pantheistic ideas 
that show through your stolen shreds of Christian phrases, as 
pride looked through the holes of the philosopher’s tattered 
cloak ;—you confirm even a criminal in the belief that his every 
aspiration is after all only a divine act? The criminal annals of 
Germany during the last few years have shown to an appalling 
extent how murderers and regicides act no longer from mere 
animal impulse, but justify their crimes with a system of 
“scientific ” infidelity, of which you are the patrons and apostles 
—how the vague and colourless future of which you talk has 
neither punishments to deter them from crime nor rewards to 
encourage them to virtue. It is not merely an accidental coin- 
cidence that the sudden increase of infidelity and the awful 
growth of socialism both date from the time when the Protes- 
tanten Verein unfurled its banner, and “ scientifically ” began to 
glorify unbelief. 

If the destroying activity of this Association directed itself 
only against the still standing ruins of Lutheranism, we, as out- 
siders, might content ourselves with an expression of sincere pity. 
But the case is different. With even greater fury they are con- 
tinually making attacks upon the Catholic Church. It must be 
so. The very tendency of the Association to level to the ground 
all “ dogmatism,” forces them to direct their weapons against the 
inflexible guardian of revealed truth, who knows of no compromise 
in matters divine, and is not, weathercock-like, carried about by 
every change in the wind of presumptuous science. Could Rome 
but fall, how soon would not Protestant orthodoxy vanish into 
nothingness! Therefore, “war against Rome, war  outrance,’ 
is the battle-cry of the Verein. We have seen how large-minded 
and large-hearted its members are, how lovingly they embrace 
the atheist. No dogma is insisted upon, except one, and this is 
the conditio sine qué non of membership—haired of Rome. 
“Tf binding one’s self to a creed is insisted upon, it must only 
extend to the renouncing of the errors of the Romish Church.” 
This was the thesis proposed by Dr. Schwarz, and formally 
adopted ;* and Dr. Schenkel adds: ‘With Roman Catholicism 
peace is impossible.” t 

An honest declaration of war this, if only the struggle were 
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confined to an intellectual battlefield. But it was just these 
champions of liberty and of German intelligence and German 
morality that appeared on the ground, “cum gladiis et fustibus,” 
made urgent appeal to the “secular arm,” and unfortunately 
found a Government to lend its help towards fettering the Catholic 
Church to their satisfaction: no, not yet to their satisfaction, 
that would come only with her destruction-—at least, to their 
great exultation. Schenkel, Bluntschli and Co. were the first to 
inaugurate that unfortunate Culturkampf which will for ever 
be one of the darkest blots on the history of Prussia. Its real 
nature is far too little known to the majority of Englishmen 
—for what do they see about it in the daily papers save now 
and then a paragraph about the “ necessity of fresh measures to 
meet Roman aggression,” or about the “ failure of negotiations 
between Berlin and tlie Vatican!” Ah! that the struggles and 
the bitter sufferings of millions of Catholics for their holy faith, 
and the indignities heaped upon them, should be so coldly dis- 
posed of, whilst all the machinery of diplomacy is put into a state 
of feverish activity when somewhere in Poland or Russia a 
drunken fellow strikes an usurious Jew ! 

With a truly diabolical satisfaction the infidel element in Ger- 
many has witnessed and has applauded and has taken part in the 
“frische, frohliche Pfaffenhetze,” the “jolly hunt after the priests,” 
The heroes of the Protestanten Verein were the first to give out 
the taliy-ho! Men from whose lips the word “liberty ” drops 
at every moment, usqgue ad nauseam, how they did exult when 
a faithful bishop was sent to prison for having exercised his 
pastoral power! How they did shout “ Victory” when a poor 
priest had been hunted down and locked up with thieves, for having 
committed the enormous crime of baptizing an infant, or of cele- 
brating the Divine mysteries, or of anointing a dying person 
without the gracious permission of the Omnipotent State! How 
seriously and piously they then did talk about the majesty of the 
law, which has to be vindicated against obstinate trespassers ! 
“ Majesty of the law ””—an argument that has not even the merit 
of novelty! It is old and worn; the Jews used it a long time 
ago: they too had a law, and according to that law Our Lord 
had to die. ‘‘ Majesty of the law!” The phrase sounds nicely 
too in the mouths of men who trample all revealed law of God 
under foot. 

The Jesuits were of course the first to be denounced with 
virtuous indignation as traitors and enemies of the country. It 
was one of the avowed objects of the Protestanten Verein to bring 
about the expulsion of the Society. And yet, in “ the brilliant 
light of the nineteenth century,” it would seem impossible that 
the same scenes should be enacted which France had witnessed 
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under Henri IV. and Portugal under Pombal, that a whole body 
of men should be treated as criminals, and exiled as such, without 
trial, without any judicial form, without the privilege which is 
sacred even in the case of the highwayman and the murderer, 
of being granted a chance of answering an infamous charge. 
The Jedburgh judges possessed more fairness; at least they did 
try the man after they had hanged him. The Protestanten 
Verein—to its eternalshame be it said—has accomplished theseem- 
ingly impossible. When the Jesuits had fallen its victims, the 
other orders speedily followed. Germany was successfully purged 
from monkery, to be soon filled with gaols and reformatories and 
brothels : 


"T'was a glorious victory! - 

The means employed were and are the old ones, the old lies 
and calumnies about Catholic doctrines and Catholic institutions. 
To speak with Lessing, “ the stinking old porridge” was pushed 
down the throats of the people, and of course when they tasted 
it they cried out, How awful! If the Catholic reader likes to 
amuse himself by looking at his face in a distorting mirror, let 
him take up the lectures of seven infidel ministers of Hamburg 
about “ Roman Catholicism.” They cannot be beaten for infamy, 
and therefore in themselves they could but do much good. But 
such and a thousand similar productions have had at last the de- 
plorable effect, that not only to the ignorant masses, but also to 
the ruling powers that be, our holy Church has become an object 
of hatred. Indeed, if the Church were what her infidel enemies 
represent her to be, she ought to be speedily wiped from the face 
of the earth. 

One consolation is left to us: what the devil has not been 
able to accomplish in nineteen centuries, even the Protestanten 
Verein, even with Bismarck at its back, will not be able to accom- 
plish within any measurable space of time. QUI HABITAT IN 
CHLIS IRRIDEBIT EOS, ET DoMINUS SUBSANNABIT Eos (Ps. ii. 4). 


JOSEPH VERRES. 
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Art. IX.—HOW SHALL CATHOLICS VOTE AT THE 
COMING PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION ? 


ANY thoughtful Catholics have beén of late discussing the 
duty, or the necessity, or the possibility, of forming a 
Catholic party, political, or religious, or both. It may perhaps 
clear the air. somewhat. if we begin by considering the relation 
of the Catholic Church in this country to the commonwealth 
and to the people of England. 

In one word, it would seem self-evident that the relation of 
the Church in all nations to the civil power in every nation 
ought to be the same as the relations of the Holy See to all 
civil powers and peoples of the world—that is to say, a relation 
of independence, of good-will, and of co-operation in all ways 
consistent with the faith. 

It may be said, by way of objection, that notwithstanding the 
usurpation of Rome, the Holy See is still sovereign, and not, as 
we are, immersed in a population subject to the civil power; 
but that every local church forms part of the national life of each 
several State. So far as the members of each local church are 
concerned and to all civil effects this is true; but the Church is 
no part of the national life. It lives by its own life, into which 
no national life can enter. 

The Catholic Church, therefore, in England maintains, as its 
highest endowment, its divine independence vindicated by 
endurance of spoliation and of three centuries of penal laws. 
How dear to us is this independence may be judged by the 
indignation which spread like a flame through Ireland the other 
day when it was believed that the Government of England was 
tampering with the nomination of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

As to good-will, who can expect the Catholic people of 
Ireland to bear good-will to the Orange garrison or to 
Dublin Castle, or to the English Government which, for three 
hundred years, persecuted, pillaged, and oppressed them. Every 
element. of conflict between race and race were thenceforward 
embittered to intensity by the warfare of religion against religion. 
The penal laws have been abolished for fifty years; but nations 
have a personal identity and imperishable memories. The con- 
sciousness of Ireland reaches back for centuries. There is hardly a 
town, or a parish, or a home in Ireland in which some tradition 
of sorrow or wrong is not vividly remembered. How, then, can 
there be good-will? If possible this is less in England; but, 
with a small exception, the Catholics of England are of Irish 
blood, and many of Irish birth. Nevertheless, it is the duty of 
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every Catholic to bear a good-will to the civil order of the world, 
which is of divine origin and has a divine sanction. This duty is 
independent of all history, and cannot be annulled by any 
memories so long as the present acts of the civil power are not 
hostile to God and to the Church. A heathen could say :— 
“Omnes omnium charitates una vox, patria, complectitur.” 
And certainly a Christian is bound, not only by all the charities 
of the natural order, but by all the charities of the faith, to 
love his country. Parents and our country are the proper objects 
of piety—that is, of the love of a Catholic heart. 

Every man is bound by a natural obligation, inseparable from 
his birth, as a member of the human society of mankind, to use 
all his lights and all his powers to avert all evil, and tv promote 
all good to the people or race from which he springs. This is 
an obligation prior in the order of time to any obligation of 
Christianity. In that sense it is true that we are citizens first and 
Catholics afterwards. But it is also true that the obligations of 
faith are of a higher order, so that it is in this sense true that we 
are Catholics first and Englishmen afterwards. Nevertheless, 
this is a mere verbal trap; for the obligations of nature and the 
obligations of faith can never clash. They are both from the 
same Lawgiver. It matters not which comes first, or which 
comes last, so long as they both coincide. It is only when by 
perversion they clash that the seeming obligations of nature 
cease to bind and the obligations of faith become supreme. 
It is an obligation of nature to love our parents; but it is an 
obligation of faith to forsake them at the call of faith. It is 
an obligation of nature to obey the civil ruler, but if the civil 
ruler shail make a law hostile to faith, “we must obey God 
rather than man.” We must then be Catholics first, and citizens 
afterwards. This has been said to clear away prejudice and 
hesitation of thought ; and with this preface we may affirm that 
Catholics are bound, and bound above all other men, to promote 
the well-being of the commonwealth by every form of lawful 
co-operation. Faith not only does not separate us from the 
natural and political society of our country, but rather if binds 
us to it all the more closely, inasmuch as our faith tells us 
that God is the author of the natural society of the world, and 
that it is His will that it should be sustained, consecrated and 
perfected by the action of the Church. 

We may ask, then, a further question of closer application. 
What are the duties of the Catholic Church in England to the 
people of England, especially at this moment when two millions 
have been admitted to the exercise of political, that is, of governing 
power ? 

The answer seems to be as follows:—The first duty which 
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is by necessity laid upon us is to sustain, to confirm, to uphold, 
and to perfect everything of Christian truth, and of natural 
morality still subsisting in the English people. England, 
indeed, is not Catholic, for it has lost its participation in the 
unity of the faith, but it is profoundly Christian still. It 
believes Christianity to be the revelation of God, the Holy 
Scriptures to be the Word of God, the Apostles’ Creed to be 
the summary of the faith. Though many, and that in in- 
creasing numbers, it is to be feared, through the sin of parents 
are defrauded of baptism, nevertheless the people of England 
are a baptized people, and therefore regenerated and elevated 
to the order of grace. The lives and actions, the words and 
writings of multitudes are Christian. In the last forty years 
between thirty and forty millions of money have been spent 
in restoring, or enlarging, or building churches: a million is 
contributed every year for Christian missions to the empire or 
to the heathen, Every day in the month of May—a time 
specially dear to the Catholic Church—some society of charity or 
piety, having its centre in London, and its ramifications in all the 
country, holds its annual gathering. Since the year 1838, some 
thirty millions at least have been spent in Christian education, and 
every year Christian schools have multiplied. These are not the 
works of a people which has ceased to be Christian. Mutilated, 
indeed, its Christianity may be, and robbed of sacramental grace, 
yet there was never a time in these three hundred years when the 
people were more conscious of their religious disorders and defects, 
nor any time when the will of multitudes was more liberated from 
anti-Catholic superstitions. It may not be permitted to us in our 
day to see much visible change, but it is not more sure that 
spring comes after winter than that what we see is the prelude of 
a wide revival of faith. We are, then, surely bound by every 
obligation of the law of hope and of charity to refrain from all 
that can destroy or check this upward movement, and to do all 
in our power to sustain and to guide it onward into the fulness 
of truth. We have visibly before us a manifest work of divine 

rovidence in the revival of Christian faith in England. The 
fatitudinarians of William III. and the Freethinkers of the first 
Georges had brought Christianity to its lowest point about the 
middle of the last century. .Then came a reaction. Christianity was 
_ Vindicated as a divine revelation, and the Holy Scriptures as the 
Word of God. Then came a revival of the doctrines of grace and of 
conversion to God; then began a warfare about the regeneration of 
baptism and about the existence of a Church ; then the authority 
of the Church was reasserted as divine. And at that moment the 
penal laws were abolished, and the Catholic Church came up as 
from the catacombs into the light and free air of England ; at that 
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same time arose in Oxford an appeal, over the heads of all 
Reformers, to the Fathers of the early Church, and that appeal was 
a serious, logical, and masculine intellectual movement, supremely 
intent on truth and supremely indifferent to consequences. Its 
aim was to find the primitive doctrines of faith as to the Church 
and its authority, as to the sacraments and their effects, and to 
ascertain the true interpretation of the doctrines of faith in all 
points of the debate between Luther and Cranmer and the 
Council of Trent. This period closed about 1845 or 1850 ; but it has 
been followed by a movement which has revived a widespread 
imitation of the Catholic Church in doctrine, ritual, devotions, 
practices, and a simultaneous disappearance of the pretensions 
and claims of Protestantism, reaching even to a rejection of the 
name. There is, at this time, a widespread recognition of the 
need of authority and of unity and of communion with the Church 
of Christ throughout the world. Such has been the steady 
upward rising of the last three generations. What may not 
three more produce, especially when we bear in mind that, 
until fifty years ago, the Catholic Church in England was buried 
out of sight, out of hearing, out of memory? It is to-day an 
active part of English life, seen everywhere, heard everywhere, 
its churches always open, its worship well-known to all, its priests 
and its nuns familiar among the people and welcomed in their 
homes, 

Another duty by which Catholics are bound, above all other 
men, is to maintain all legitimate authority ; for authority is not 
a creation of man by compact, or legislation, or universal 
suffrage, but an ordinance of God, which inheres in the society 
of man. Authority is given to human society immediately by 
God Himself. The person or persons who shall bear that 
authority may be chosen or designated by society, but authority 
in itself is essentially and iramutably of divine creation, and 
passes to the person who is so designated by the providence of 
God. Such is the plain meaning of St. Paul when he says that 
all power is “ ordained of God,” and that “he that resisteth, 
resisteth the ordinance of God.” This law of supreme authority 
was declared by the Apostle in the midst of persecution under 
the pagan empire of Rome, and has been taught in the divine 
tradition of the Church by every Pontiff to the Christian world. 
But this divine principle neither sanctions despotism nor pre- 
cludes the legitimate and judicial process whereby oppression 
may be restrained or even averted. This is said in passing only 
to bar irrelevant objections, but we have no need at this time 
to enter into its justification. 

On the principle above laid down we are bound to uphold and 
to perpetuate the ancient and Catholic constitution of the English 
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realm, which has descended to us by an inheritance of a thousand 
years. Its foundations are in the unwritten law of the Saxon people, 
when the Catholic Church exercised its freest and largest powers 
in the framing of English liberty and law. Upon that Catholic 
foundation our Norman and English kings built up the noble 
structure of our English J urisprudence. The last three hundred 
years have indeed ‘autilated our Catholie traditions, but they 
have not destroyed the great tradition of our English laws. 
Since 1688 the legislation of England has been steadily set to 
restrain the excesses of authority, and to revive the ancient 
liberties of the English people. We are literally returning to 
the laws of good King Elward; the reforms in Parliament since 
the year 1833, with the successive extensions of franchise, and 
now, above all, ‘with the enfranchisement of two millions of men— 
that is, of every man who has a house or hearth, is the largest 
return in the history of our popular liberties to the shire-motes 
and folk-motes and ward-motes of the Saxon monarchy. This 
subject is too large to pursue further; but no one who has read 
our history in the school of Freeman, Stubbs and Green, can 
need proof. It would be a blindness, therefore, in any Catholic 
not to perceive that the constitution of England, with the Crown, 
Lords and Commons, is a Catholic creation and a Catholic 
inheritance. The old English maxim that “Custom is the 
mother of quietness,” is the life and spirit of Catholic polities, 
and no more luminous example of its truth can be found than in 
the succession of the Crown. We are not tormented by Presi- 
dential elections and by the perpetual canvass of conflicting 
parties, which in other lands comes surging up through every 
six years, with all its permanent and accumulating political and 
social mischiefs. Even a President for life would “extinguish by 
his unconscious influence the petty ambitions, the personal 
illusions and the party rivalry which torment and disturb the 
great American Republic. The monarchy of a hereditary crown 
dispels the vapours and exhalations of ambition, greed and 
vanity. To aim at changing the succession is to levy civil war, 
which is speedily and sternly dealt with ; to aspire to the Crown 
is the way to the gallows, or to Bedlam. Putting it therefore 
on the lowest ground, the perpetual and guarded transmission 
of authority by the supreme custom of a great people is the 
principle of stability, and without stability there can be no 
commonwealth. Our Catholic ancestors clearly saw that a here- 
ditary throne, resting upon the custom of law, needed a council 
as stable as itself. What we call the House of Lords is nothing 
more than an enlargement of the same custom. It perpetuates 
not only the memory of great services rendered to the Crown 
and to the people, but the realities of great service in a certain, 
EE2 
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and that in no small number at least, of men possessed of +the 
highest powers and culture and experience in the manifold 
duties and offices of civil, political, and military life. But the 
great council of the realm rests not only upon a custom which 
may be called personal, but upon a custom which is also popular— 
that is to say, every seven years the people at large elect for 
themselves a body of legislators more numerous than the tradi- 
tional councillors of the Crown. The traditions of the Church are 
divine, and the customs of the Church, issuing from those 
traditions, are sacred. A Catholic who lightly regards them is 
self-convicted of an un-Catholic mind, The traditions and 
customs of the English monarchy and commonwealth are indeed 
human, but they spring from the purest Catholic ages of our 
people: they have been preserved consciously for seven centuries, 
and for the last three hundred years, unconsciously it may be, but 
by the wisest instincts of the English race. In this sense every 
Catholic must be conservative ; but in a sense far wider, higher,and 
deeper than the Conservatism of classes, or privileges, or personal 
interests. In this sense it is that the instincts and the spirit of 
a Catholic mind will resist all breaches and underminings of our 
ancient political and civil traditions, and all leaps in the dark, 
even under the guidance of Conservative leaders. So much for 
politics ; let us turn to religion. The same spirit will certainly 
govern Catholics in withholding their hands from every act that 
can undermine or lessen whatsoever may still remain of religious 
authority in Englishmen. The action of the Church in Ireland 
is a noble example of the forbearance with which Catholics. 
should treat the question of Disestablishment. If ever there 
was an outrage upon the faith of a people it was the infliction, 
by penal laws, of a Protestant Establishment upon Catholic 
Treland. The oldCatholic churches and sanctuaries of their sainted. 
forefathers became from that day the churches of the stranger, 
and the bishops and people of Ireland might well have risen up 
to pull down the Tower of Babel. They did not so; they left 
it to the English people in Parliament to destroy what they had 
set up, and they refused to accept a fraction of the old possessions 
and endowments which had been stolen from them in the ages | 
of persecution. A more peaceful and disinterested attitude 
cannot be conceived. They were calmly conscious that they 
were able by their own pastoral care to tend and to fold the whole 
population of Ireland, even including the million unhappily 
separated from the unity of the Church. 

(1.) Turning to England, it is not to be deriied that Catholics 
may have many minds on the subject of the Disestablishment of 
the Protestant Churches of England, Scotland, and Wales. If 
the Catholic Church could to-morrow extinguish the Establish- 
ment by gathering the millions of the people into its fold by its 
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spititual and pastoral action, every Catholic would desire that this 
work of grace might be accomplished before sunset ; but to join in 
a political agitation, in union with multitudes animated by all 
kinds of animosities against Christianity and with men of whom 
many believe little, and many more believe nothing, of the truths 
of revelation, is in itself a revolutionary action, directly tending to 
destroy what remains of Christian belief among the people, and » 
that, too, while we are absolutely incapable, by the paucity of our 
numbers and by the narrowness of our material resources, to take 
up, at this time, the work of tending and folding the people of this 
land. If the use of the Established Churches of this country be 
regarded in no other light than as elementary catechetical schools 
—and they are, indeed, a great deal more—which have sustained 
and are sustaining a large measure, though sadly mutilated, of 
our Christian traditions, nevertheless, even as catechetical schools, 
together with the large system of Christian education maintained 
by them, they ought not to be hindered in their action by 
revolutionary measures, much less ought they to be rudely de- 
stroyed. Cranmer, Ridley, and Knox mutilated the Christian 
tradition of England three hundred years ago; it is not for the 
Catholics of England to mutilate it still further now. 

(2.) Once more, it isthe duty of Catholics to promote all laws 
which carry the beneficent action of the Legislature into the 
humblest homes of the people. The welfare of the people is the 
supreme law, and no just laws can be too popular. The legisla- 
lation of classes and privileges and private interests is the fore- 
runner of revolution. For two centuries and a half there has 
been no revolution in England ; for the change of succession in 
1688, though called a revolution, was in fact a supreme judicial and 
Legislative Act. It may be a paradox to say that England for 
two centuries and a half has had no revolution, because it has been 
always in a chronic state of revolution. As the people has ex- 
panded in number and in power, the statute law has expanded in 
proportion. We have, indeed, been sometimes on the brink of 
revolution when wisdom and justice have been too long bafiled 
by obstruction, but the stream has always in the end made its 
way without bursting its banks. It is in this sense that legisla- 
tion should be popular, and in this sense Catholics need not be 
afraid of the perilously ambiguous word Liberal. The Liberalism 
which has abolished slavery, has emancipated Catholics, has re- 
formed Parliament, has abolished Corn Laws and has aided all 
classes, however they may differ in religious belief, to educate 
their own children in freedom of conscience, which, finally, has 
revived household suffrage, is a just and English, and, it may besaid, 
a Catholic Liberalism ; but the Liberalism of 1788 or of 1830, 
or of Gambetta or Jules Ferry or Paul Bert or Clemenceau is a 
French Liberalism, which is at this moment violating all liberty 
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of conscience except that of unbelievers, and destroying the Chris- 
tianity of the great people of France. From such a Liberalism 
it is the duty of all Catholics to preserve this country at what- 
soever personal cost. ‘The first footstep that that false Liberalism 
planted upon English soil was seen in the Education Statute of 
1870. They who promoted it for the most part were uncon- 
scious and had no intention of importing into England the two 
worst principles of the French anti-Christian revolution—the one, 
the founding of schools of secular instruction divorced, for the 
first time in England, from religion; the other, the assumption 
that the children of the people are the children of the State, and 
that Government is the educator of the children of the State. 
These tio principles are diametrically opposed to the conscience of 
the great majority of men in England, Ireland and Scotland; and 
if our whole population were polled they would be indignantly 
rejected. Nevertheless, they were covertly enveloped in an Act of 
Parliament, and were passed by a House of Commons elected, not 
with education in its view, but with another and remote purpose 
before it. For fourteen years these two principles have been 
rooting themselves in public opinion, backed by enormous expen- 
diture of millions of public money by the School Boards. Before 
1870 all the national education that existed in England was in the 
voluntary schools, founded and maintained, with slight State aid, 
by immense personal generosity and self-denial. The new system 
of 1870 has done three things: first, it has lavished enormous sums 
of public money upon those who never denied themselves in a frac- 
tion for the education of the people ; secondly, it does not require 
of them a farthing of contribution to the schools they are setting 
up at the cost of the ratepayers; and, lastly, it compels all those 
who had until then created the national education of England 
and are maintaining and multiplying their Christian schools at 
their own expense, to pay also an education rate for the multipli- 
cation of schools which they conscientiously condemn. There is 
rising on every side a just and strongly uttered discontent against 
this injustice with all its manifold inequalities, and that on many 
grounds, both pecuniary and conscientious, and finally on the 
ground of the grave and spreading dangers which threaten the 
Christianity of the rising generation educated in those secular 
schools, A strong movement is already on foot to demand a review 
of the whole piecemeal legislation, which from 1838 to this day 
has professed to regulate the education of the people. And most 
especially it demands an inquiry into the administration of the 
Act of 1870, with a view to redress its inequalities and to bring 
it into conformity with the conscience and the desires of the 
people at large. This is the first most vital and imperative matter 
demanding the attention and the action of the new Parliament, 
which, for the first time, will give the English people an oppor- 
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tunity of declaring whether they desire their children to be 
brought up Christians or not. 

(3.) Another subject, almost of equal urgency, is the housing 
of the poor. No great amelioration can take place in the abso- 
lutely intolerable condition of the dwellings in which our people 
at this time suffer until two things are provided—first, a strong 
and expeditious central authority established in London, and in 
every great town, and in every county, by which the sanitary and 
other laws relating to the housing of the people shall be promptly 
and efficiently carried out; and, secondly, a power, under the 
statute law, given to local authorities to purchase whatsoever 
land shall be imperatively needed for the multiplication and 
improvement of the dwellings of the people. This power, for the 
last forty years, has been profusely given to railway companies 
for public utility of locomotion. It is surely more absolutely 
needed for the welfare, the health, and the very life of the people 
at large. 

(4.) Further, a change in the land laws of this country is 
inevitable, and cannot be much longer delayed. There is no 
parallel, indeed, between the condition of England and of Ireland 
in this respect. The people of Ireland were robbed of their soil 
by three confiscations, and the English power endeavoured to do 
what the laws of nature and of Providence forbid—that is, to 
exclude a people who are born upon the soil, and are to be buried 
in it, from the possession of the land under their feet. The Irish 
people, as a whole, until lately, with inappreciable exceptions, 
were excluded from the possession of the land as a whole. They 
are now being readmitted to its ownership, and the only true 
policy of justice and of peace is to re-admit the people of Ireland 
in the largest possible measure to the possession of their own soil. 
In England, however, there have been no such confiscations and 
no such robberies; nevertheless, by far the greater part of the 
soil of England and Scotland is held by a number of landlords 
incredibly small, and even if those who possess small holdings, 
such as an acre or the site of a house, be added, it will not swell 
the number of landlords to more than a twentieth part of the 
whole population. But before the time of the Tudors the condi- 
tion of England was not so. Land was very widely distributed ; 
but the yeoman and the statesman have disappeared, and the 
present anomalous condition of land-holding is traceable chiefly 
to two modern statutes—one not older than the sixteenth century, 
and the other as recent as Charles II. in the seventeenth. It is 
a modern evil, to be corrected as before by a return to the larger 
and more popular legislation of our ancestors; but into this 
subject also it is impossible here further to go, save only by 
saying two things—the first, that the happiest and most thriving 
condition of a people is when to every cottage in the villages and 
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hamlets of the land there is attached so much land for garden 
and cultivation as a man can dig and sow and prune and keep in 
order in the hours when his day’s work is done. Such a holding, 
with his week’s wages, enables him to live and to rear his family, 
and, as we know by large experience, even to rise from a labourer 
to an employer of labour, and from a working-man to a farmer. 
The possession of land is the firm ascending scale of social growth: 
“Jack-lands” have no footing in a people. But a small holding 
may lead up to a greater, and a holding may grow into an estate. 
The other truth to be borne in mind is that the “ have-nots ” 
and the “ lack-lands ” are the hands and feet of revolution, which 
pull all things down; but the sharers in the welfare of a people 
are men of order and of peace. 
(5.) There is still one more subject which is pressing upon 
us by an imperious necessity, and that is the havoc growing 
every year in all classes by reason of the extending traffic in 
intoxicating drink. Our forefathers drank ale, and_ their 
successors drank wine, and they who followed drank alcohol, 
and we drink all three, and all three at once, for now ale and 
wine are both medicated by alcohol. The capital invested 
in our great staples of iron, cotton, cloth and coal have 
been continually increasing, but the capital employed in the pro- 
duction and distribution of intoxicating drink has outstripped 
each of them, and even two or three of them combined. ‘The 
multiplication of places where drink is sold, including the 
hitherto harmless grocer’s shop, which entraps entirely new 
classes, has at last aroused the common sense and the com- 
mon conscience of the country. The miseries of death, dis- 
ease, madness, crime, ruin, pauperism, are too well known. 
We are told by a great authority that the calamities of 
war, pestilence, and famine do not equal the miseries which 
spring from intoxication. This is a strong, but a true and 
temperate saying. Men have different minds as to the remedy ; 
but all agree that a remedy must be found. Let each abound in 
his own sense, and not quarrel with those who believe that the only 
adequate remedy to be found is in what is called the “ local option” 
or the “ popular veto.” It matters not who may issue the licences ; 
let others who are interested in the question look to that. But no 
license ought to take effect in any place or parish, even the 
humblest hamlet, against the will of the people. It is they who 
suffer; it is their homes that are wrecked; their sons and 
daughters that are demoralized, and sometimes they themselves, 
after long resistance, fall under the deadly bondage of drink. They 
have to pay for all its harvest of miseries by local and county rates. 
No authorities of magistrates or of police have hitherto been able 
to restrain the evil. Three hundred years they have tried and 
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failed. Let the people speak for themselves. Their name is taken 
in vain: and the plea fora new public-house is that the people 
wantit. Ask them, and let them say so; this is surely just and 
English common sense. We have waited for it too long. Three 
times, and that with increasing majorities, the “ local option ” reso- 
lution has been carried in the House of Commons; the lateGovern- 
ment pledged itself; all its members but two voted for the reso- 
lution ; five years have passed, and the unreformed Parliament 
may be said to be extinct. Let us hope and see what a Parlia- 
ment representing two millions more of Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen will say. 

These seem to be a few of the leading measures which the 
welfare of the country demands, and the Catholic Church, 
always in sympathy with the people, as its Divine Master was, 
will surely give its will and its voice in behalf of the popular 
welfare, 

But of all these measures the saving of the Christian education 
of the people is the most vital and demands the promptest 
treatment. All those who believe that the children of a people 
are the children of the State, that the State is the supreme and 
legitimate educator of the children born within its boundaries, 
that the schools are State schools, and that education is merely 
secular instruction, will fight @ outrance for the Act of 1870 
and its present administration. They will deprecate a Royal 
Commission because they fear it. But all those who believe 
that the right of parents and the office of the Church are from 
God, that the children of a Christian people are confided to this 
twofold authority by the natural and divine law, that the educa- 
tion of Christian children must be Christian and can only be in 
Christian schools—all such will do well at the coming Par- 
liamentary election when canvassed for their votes to ask the 
two following questions : 

1. Will you do your utmost to place Voluntary schools on 
an equal footing with Board schools ? 

2. Will you do your utmost to obtain a Royal Commission to 
review the present state of education in England and Wales, 
and especially the Act of 1870 and its administration by the 
School Boards ? 

As they answer Yes or No, let us decide. 

A Christian people can be perpetuated only by Christian 
education. Schools without Christianity will rear a people 
without Christianity. A people reared without Christianity 
will soon become anti-Christian. Where, then, will be Christian 
England ? 

Henry Epwarp, 
CarDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 
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The Eocene Man.—The French Association, that met this year 
at Grenoble, has hit upon a most simple expedient for resolving 
scientific problems. It put the questions to the vote—and the 
all-powerful majority cannot fail to be as correct in the realms of pure 
science as in politics. With an unanimity which is worthy of 
admiration the savants of Grenoble have decided by an over- 
whelming majority that the anthropithecus, or ape-like man, existed 
in Tertiary times. Henceforth it is not permitted to science to 
doubt that a strange being—half monkey, half man—roamed the pri- 
meval forest, rose superior to his circumstances, and by a might 
effort of nature lifted himself into the kingdom homo rationalis. All 
this is very simple, and nothing could be more delightful for the 
settlement of burning questions; but we may be permitted to inquire 
what force has such a vote upon the opinions of scientific men? 
Alas! for the easy ways of science, the savant is a stiff-necked race, 
and we fear that the proceedings of our friends at Grenoble will 
only be drowned in inextinguishable laughter. 

e do not learn that the Congress at Grenoble was in possession 
of any more evidence than has been before the world during the last 
ten years. Nothing more than that which moved the Abbé Bourgeois 
to declare his belief in Miocene man—viz., a few flints which seemed 
to bear traces of the action of fire. This is hardly enough to con- 
vince impartial minds, and hence we find such leading geologists as 
M. de Quatrefages and M. Joly by no means prepared to accept so 
startling a fact as the existence of man in early Tertiary times upon 
grounds so slender. We cannot but think that too much weight 
is attached to the flakes of flint that are so commonly found in 
recent deposits. There is a certain class of men always on 
the look-out for human workmanship, so anxious for a “find” in 
their explorations that they become ridiculously gullible in such 
matters. It may be as well here to refer to certain remarks of the 
celebrated Belgian geologist, M. Arcelin, on 

Flint Implements.—It has been contended that whenever a 
flint implement shows the features termed a conchoidal fracture and 
the bulb of percussion, we can safely conclude that it has been 
fashioned or broken by man. This M. Arcelin emphatically denies. 
He has in his possession flints picked up in stray places, bearing the 
closest resemblance to well authenticated implements. A hammer 
of Neolithic form was found in a heap of stones broken for road- 
—r 3 ascraper, delicately chiselled by slight blows, obtained its 
shape by rolling on a shingle beach; numbers of flints showing the 
bulb of percussion were dug up in the argillaceous silex of the 
Maconnais. 
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A close examination of the flints that lie on our roads and avenues 
will convince any one that the wheels of carriages, the horse’s hoof, 
or, in fact, the tramp of wayfarers, are sufficient to produce a number 
of little blows that bear quite an intentional appearance. It is, then, 
at least a probable theory that in geologic times the hoofs of the 

eat mamalians could produce similar etfects upon the flints that 
ay in their tracks. ‘To determine the question, M. Arcelin placed a 
number of flints close to a spot where cattle were wont to come and 
drink, and he had the gratification of finding a flake that could 
hardly be distinguished from a Neolithic implement. 

But in the epoch of the supposed anthropithecus flint flakes were 
rare, the evidence of the existence of our arboreal ancestor rests 
upon the fact that some scorched or burnt flints have been found. 
It is very hard to say that these flints have owed the loss of their 
outer covering to the action of fire alone. Even were it so, is it at 
all improbable that, at the date when these stones lay on the surface 
of the soil, prairie fires or forest fires spontaneously broke out 
then as now, and were responsible for the decortication of the 
flint ? 

Upon evidence such as this our neighbours have felt no difficulty 
in making up their minds upon so momentous a question. We can- 
not help suspecting that certain prejudices and prepossessions, neither 
scientific nor godly, have largely helped forward this extraordinary 
proceeding on the part of a scientific society. 

The Nebula of Andromeda.—<An event has just occurred which 
has created great excitement in the astronomical world. A very 
sudden and remarkable change has taken place in the well-known 
nebula of Andromeda. The nebula in question is probably about 
the oldest observed of those peculiar starry clusters whose appear- 
ance has not been unaptly described “as the diluted light of the 
flame of a candle seen through horn.” At one time it was considered 
that these nebula were composed of that primal cosmetic matter out 
of which the universe was formed. It seemed as if we were per- 
mitted to gaze upon the infancy of a new starry system. But with 
the advent of powerful telescopes it was discovered that many nebulze 
were, in point of fact, clusters of very minute stars, and the mystery 
was considered solved. ‘This particular nebula of Andromeda could 
not, it is true, be resolved into stars, but it was held that our tele- 
scopes were not as yet powerful enough, and Andromeda would, in 
course of time, be found to be nothing more than the others. 

What, then, was astronomers’ surprise to hear it announced that a 
star-like nucleus has appeared at a point where before there was 
nothing but a patch of light. A well-defined luminous globe has 
suddenly sprung into existence from the depths of this hazy insoluble 
nebula. hat can it mean? It hardly seems like the outburst 
of a flaming temporary star, such as appeared in 1866 and 1876. 
The nucleus is too well defined, the shape too well maintained, to 
be compared with such temporary explosions that waxed and waned 
at these two dates. After all it is possible that cosmic matter, 
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chaotic and unshapen, is really under our eyes being subjected to 
mighty laws and influences unknown to us, It is possible that we 
are called to be sponsors at the birth of a new world in the skies. 
Such an event, unparalleled in the history of astronomy, may well 
cause unwonted excitement among the devotees of Urania. 

The Iguanodon.—It is now sixty-two years since Dr. Mantell 
startled the world with the announcement that he had discovered in 
Tilgate Forest some teeth which seemed to point to an animal 
hitherto unknown, but, as it would seem, of enormous size.. Geolo- 
gists were quite puzzled, but Dr. Mantell fancied that he detected in 
the existing species Iguana traces of similar dentition. And so it 
‘was determined to christen the unknown monster Iguanodon, or 
Iguana-toothed, a safe enough name, that could hardly prejudice the 
subsequent inquiry. 

About twelve years later the workmen of Mr. W. H. Bensted 
found some remarkable bones in a quarry at Maidstone. The bore- 
hole had unfortunately broken through the remains, but more than 
enough was found and gathered together to be sent to the British 
Museum as the “‘ Maidstone block.” There could be no doubt that 
this was Dr. Mantell’s Iguanodon, for two of the famous teeth were 
found in connection with the fragments. ‘I'he doctor studied the 
block very carefully, but having Iguana on the brain he could detect 
nothing in the fossil but resemblance to the existing species. And 
so he reconstructed the extinct reptile as a gigantic Iguana, giving 
it a length of some seventy feet, with a head like a rhinoceros. The 
ideas of that date on the subject of the Iguanodon may be best 
learned by a study of the model in stone, life-size, that Sir H. 
Hawkins constructed for the Crystal Palace gardens, 

It was about the year 1867 that Professor Huxley took up the 
question of the Iguanodon. Geologists had not been at all satisfied 
with Dr. Mantell’s Iguanodon; its enormous size, its isolated 
character, together with a little want of confidence in the doctor, 
made them very chary of admitting the monster into the accepted 
classes. It is no little to the credit of our great biologist that, with 
the slenderest materials at hand, he succeeded in pointing out the 
gravest errors in the conclusions of his predecessors. Without 
going into all the details of his researches, we may say that the 
professor established the fact that the Iguanodon is not an animal 
at all apart, but belongs to a large and well-defined geological group 
—the Dinosaurians, a type of animal having many of the features of 
the mammals, especially a tough hide, but in other respects is like a 
bird, a biped. 

The Iguanodon of Bernissart.—Up to this date a complete 
skeleton of an Iguanodon had not been found. About the year 1878 
news was received from Belgium that in a coal mine near Bernissart 
a considerable number of bones and gigantic reptiles had been found, 
and report referred them to the Iguanodon. It was now felt that 
Professor Huxley’s conclusions would be put to a crucial test. It 
was necessary to wait for three years, for the extraction proved ex- 
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ceptionally difficult, carried on as it was at a depth of about 1,000 
feet beneath the surface. Thanks, however, to the zeal of M. Fages, 
the arduous work was completed, with the result that twenty-nine 
Tguanodons have been extracted, many of them complete. And to 
the glory of our professor it must be added that the discoveries did 
not at all falsify his ideas, but showed how skilful and exact were his 
own reconstructions of the animal. A few words will suffice to 
describe this type—the Iguanodon of Bernissart. Its length is 
about 30 feet to the extremity of the tail. Its head is very small, 
the nostrils relatively of an enormous size, the neck long and elastic, 
the tail like that of the crocodile, about 15 feet in length. Its most 
extraordinary feature was its mode of progression like a bird. The 
arms, or fore feet, being much shorter than the legs, but pentadactyle. 
The thumb, or first finger, was transformed into an enormous spur, 
a most formidable weapon. A long horned beak, armed with ninety- 
two teeth, will complete the sketch of this extraordinary animal, so 
gifted in weapons of offence and defence that the wonder is how it 
ever became extinct. 

Coal Mine Explosions.—Most valuable services have been ren- 
dered, not only to science, but to humanity, by Mr. W. Galloway, by 
his researches into the origin of explosions in coal mines. To Mr. 
Galloway belongs the honour of iveien the fact that finely 


powdered coal-dust floating in the air is capable of producing a 
terrible explosion, even in the absence of fire-damp. These views at 
first encountered considerable opposition, especially from a French 
commission, who pronounced the methods employed by Mr. Gallo- 


way as trop pew exacts, and gave it as their opinion that coal-dust, in 
the absence of fire-damp, does not constitute an element of danger. 
In the meantime, a Prussian fire-damp commission has begun its 
labours, and the ie report bears out in a remarkable manner 
Mr. Galloway’s theory. The commission reports: “ ‘There can be 
no doubt that with this kind of dust, the flame could be lengthened 
out to any extent, provided the gallery and layer of dust on the floor 
were made equally long.” It is surely high time that some measures 
should be taken upon Mr. Galloway’s lines to guard against the re- 
currence of these terrible calamities. ‘The Clifton Hall Colliery, in 
which 140 men and boys were sacrificed last June, appears to have 
been singularly free from fire-damp, but very dry and dusty. It is 
only too likely that in this case the floating dost was the cause of the 
disaster. Many of the collieries in South Wales, acting upon Mr. 
Galloway's advice, have adopted the plan of watering the dust in 
the passages of the mines. No calamity has yet occurred in a mine 
so treated, and it is fervently to be hoped that so simple a remedy 
may yet prove efficacious against explosions. It is hard to under- 
stand why this advice has not been more universally acted upon. 
Surely when such vital and momentous interests are at stake, colliery 
owners should only be too ready to put any well-considered expe- 
dient to immediate trial. Can it be possible that petty. jealousies 
and wounded susceptibilities are allowed to have more consideration 
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than the lives of our miners and the fate of their wives and 
families ? 

The Panama Canal.—There could be no doubt that M. de Lesseps 
was seriously in earnest when he took up this gigantic scheme, and 
the works already in progress are being so successfully carried on 
that we can look forward to the date at which the canal will be 
opened for traffic. Three years ago the work had barely commenced, 
and now two-thirds of the work are in execution and under the en- 

gements of contractors. The two great obstacles of the work are 

eing rapidly and successfully attacked. The idea of a cutting 
through the chain of the Cordilleras seemed at one time quite a wild 
one, but the undertaking is not so formidable as it at first appeared. 
The mountainous mass is composed of rocks by no means hard ; by 
ordinary explosives, a great cutting of some 400 feet will be executed 
with economy and simplicity. The other great obstacle was to pro- 
vide against the sudden and tropical flooding to which part of the 
course is exposed from the overflow of the river Chagres. To meet 
this difficulty a gigantic reservoir, one hundred times larger than 
the largest in existence, will be constructed to retain the flood waters, 
which will thence be quietly conducted by trenches to the sea. The 
waters of the Chagres are to be held in by an enormous dam about 
180 feet above the surface of the canal. The peculiar feature of this 
embankment will be the absence of all masonry; it will consist of 
the masses of rock and earth obtained from the different cuttings for 
the canal. In the meantime, the harbours at the extremities of the 
canal, Colon and Panama, are being much improved. The dredging 
is continually going on, and the largest ships will be able to enter 
with ease. , 

According to present calculations the year 1888 should see the 
canal finished. The contractors are under engagement to raise 
70,000,000 of cubic yards per annum, and there seems to be at 
present no reason why they should not be equal to the task. All 
nations are represented in the undertaking. ‘The French are at work 
at Emperador, the Anglo-Dutch Company have undertaken the con- 
struction of the great dam at Culebra, while Americans, Itulians, 
and Swiss have severally parts of the work allotted to them. It is 
difficult to forecast what effect the canal will have upon the commerce 
of this country, but after our experience of the Suez Canal we 
cannot but look forward to the year 1888 with a certain amount of 
anxiety. 
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Dotes of Crabel and Exploration. 


Ultima Thule.—The author of the work* under notice was one of 
the scientific staff sent by several nations to a circle of circumpolar 
stations in order to make a series of simultaneous observations 
throughout an entire year (1882-83) of astronomical and meteoro- 
logical phenomena within the arctic circle. ‘The Norwegian station 
was at Bossekop on the Alten Fjord ; but as a second base of opera- 
tions was required, in order by angular measurement to determine 
the height of the Aurora Borealis, Mr. Tromholt was detached to 
the still more remote and solitary settlement of Kontokaeino, a Lapp 
village of seven or eight families. The desolation of the northern 
waste was fully realized on the journey thither. 


The vegetation [he writes] becomes poorer and more scanty, and when 
we reach the true high plateau it disappears entirely.. Hour after hour 
I ride across a waste so sad, so lonely and bleak, that my pen fails to give 
an adequate description of it. Not a trace of animal life and only the 
poorest vestige of a flora. Wherever the eye turns it rests on a dull 
level flatness; a yellow-brown pattern on a yellow-grey back-ground, 
and, by way of a change, the reverse of these colours. The grey is 
formed by the finely woven leaves of the reindeer moss, and the brown 
by a species of birch, dwarf-birch, whose stunted stem and round leaves, 
the size of a sixpence, rise only a few inches above the ground. 

The Norwegian Lapps.—Residence amid these cheerless scenes 
during the long winter night, though but a dreary business, gave 
the author exceptional facilities for studying the manners and customs 
of the Lapps, differing but little from those of other northern savages. 
Though baptized as Lutheran Christians, their religious observances 
seem to consist only of attendance at church on one or two feasts 
during the year, and their morality is of a low order, anaes a grene- 
rally harmless and amiable disposition. Called by the Norwegians 
“ Finns,” and by the Swedes “ Lapps,” they do not themselves re- 
cognize either of these names, but term themselves “Sabme” or 
“ Sabmeladsjak,” a name probably identical with that of the kindred 
Samoyeds of Siberia. They are believed to number in all about 30,000 
souls, scattered over a territory of 7,000 square miles, mostly north ot 
the 66th parallel. The Norwegian Lapps, about 17,000 or 18,000 
individuals, are divided into the nomadic tribes, called “ Fjaeld- 
lapper,” or Mountain Lapps; the settled Lapps living on the coast, 
under the name of “Sdélapper,” Sea Lapps; and those inhabiting 
the banks of rivers, called “ Elvelapper,” or River Lapps. The 
nomad Lapps, though the most characteristic specimens of the race, 





* ‘‘Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis.” By Sophus Tromholt. London: 
Messrs, Sampson Low & Co, 1885. 
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number but 1,500. Their sole wealth consists of herds of reindeer, 
of which about 100,000 are computed to exist in Norway in a 
domesticated state, a single owner having been, at one time, the 
possessor of 8,000, while other wealthy Lapps own from 1,000 to 
2,000. The animals live in a semi-wild state, finding their own 
food, and are herded by dogs like sheep. When one is required to be 
milked, it is lassoed, and forcibly held by the horns during the process. 
The Sea Lapps are the most numerous of the race, and live prin- 
cipally by fishing. The River Lapps have settled habitations, but 
also keep reindeer, though in smaller numbers. They rear other 
cattle as well, which are fed during the winter on a curious pre- 
paration, soup made of hay boiled in water.; 

The Aurora Borealis.—The most valuable portion of the book 
is that which gives the result of the writer’s close observation of 
this phenomenon during an entire year. His conclusion on the 
peel question, the height of the auroral region, is that it lies 
between 50 and 100 miles above the surface of the earth. It is now 
generally thought that the zone of greatest auroral intensity is in a 
ring, encompassing the polar regions. This ring or belt is not 
symmetrically placed as regards the axis of the earth, but is tilted 
farther to the south over western Europe and America than over 
the opposite hemisphere, while its centre is neither immediately over 
the terrestrial or magnetic pole, but at a point midway between 
the two. The observer to the north of this belt sees the Aurora 
generally to the south of him, and vice versd, while from points 
immediately beneath it, it appears in the zenith. An unexpected 
result of the observations recorded is that while the period of 
maximum auroral manifestations in the temperate zone closely agrees 
with the sun-spot maximum, it is exactly the reverse in the polar 
regions; and auroral minimum is there coincident with sun-spot 
maximum. It is conjectured that the auroral zone shifts to the south 
during that period, and that it has also a similar annual and diurnal 
oscillation. 

A Russian Customs Barrier in Central Asia.— The Times of 
August 8 gives extracts from a recent article in the Novoe Vremyaon 
this subject, beginning with the statement that it has reason to be- 
lieve that a careful investigation will be made along the whole extent 
of the Asiatic frontier, for the purpose of forming a rigid customs 
barrier in order to guarantee Russia’s possessions in Central Asia 
against the encroachments of foreign merchandise. 

Up to the year 1867 [continues the writer] it appears that the customs 
circle followed the limits of the province of Ural and the governments 
of Orenburg, Tobolsk, and Tomsk; or, to express the fact in different 
words, separated us from our own subjects the Kirghiz. After the 
annexation of Turkestan this line ceased to have any true meaning, and 
was consequently abolished. From that time until 1880 it only served to. 
mark the line of taxation on the salt imported by the Kirghiz. Our 
Central Asian possessions were thus left for a long time in the position 
of places open to free-trade, and circumstances even showed how urgent 
it was to establish custom-houses. The necessity of protecting our 
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«commerce, especially the trade in tea, which was unable to cope in 
Turkestan with that brought from India through Afghanistan, rendered 
this step of immediate and indisputable importance. With this object 
import duties have been imposed in Turkestan on certain articles, such 
as tea, muslin, &c., and in the year 1834 the receipts from them amounted 
to 250,000 roubles. But this very partial impost has not sufficed to attain 
our object, for with the gradual pacification of Asia the importation of 
foreign articles into Russia by way of Persia, India, and Afghanistan 
has increased year by year. ‘The solution of the questions of the 
delimitation of the Afghan frontier will open a wide door for English 
commerce which has been able to establish itself within our Asiatic 
provinces, notwithstanding all the difficulties of conveyance through the 
minor Khanates. When tranquillity has been restored in these countries, 
where the English are now actively engaged in making roads and laying 
down railways, their commerce will be established on a much more solid 
foundation, and we must even fear that English goods, particularly tea 
and manufactured articles, will not only make their way into Turkestan 
and the Transcaspian province, but will also inundate Siberia, the 
Caucasus, and Eastern Russia. The Russian railway now being con- 
structed between Kizil Arvat and the Amou Darya will farther facilitate 
this commercial movement. 


Such an expansion of British trade is of course not to be tolerated, 
and the Novoe Vremya sketches the measures designed to guard 
against it. 


The customs authorities propose to trace a line from the mouth of the 
Atrek along our Asiatic frontier as far as the almost inaccessible heights 
of the Thian Shan. For the sake of convenience and ds a measure of 
economy, it has been decided to include within this barrier both Khiva 
and Bokhara. These Khanates can only benefit by this arrangement, 
for they will have a share in the revenues derived from it in proportion 
to their population. The execution of this scheme will! no doubt entail a 
very considerable expenditure, even admitting that the employment of 
the Cossacks and the native militia as customs officials should do away 
with the necessity of creating fresh cadres ; but this expense should not 
be regarded as thrown away. Its immediate consequence would be to 
increase the revenue by at least a million. ‘This new customs bond 
would also tend to knit Bokhara and Khiva more closely with us in 
matters of political economy, as well as simplify the settlement of any 
questions that may arise on the Persian and Afghan borders. The last 
consideration that may be urged in favour of this proposal is the practical 
use to which the large bodies of troops garrisoned in this region may be 
turned for the advantage of the State exchequer. 


The Caroline Islands.—Attention has been drawn to this 
obscure group of Polynesian Islands by the action of Germany in 
preparing to take possession of them as outlying bulwarks for her 
future colonial empire. ‘The ocean area covered by the archipelago 
is out of all proportion to the land surface they present, the first 
lying between 131° and 163° E. long., and the first and twentieth 
parallels of north latitude, while the second does not probably exceed 
1,200 square miles. The islands, which are about fifty in number, 
are very small and principally of coral formation ; but the five largest, 
which monopolize two-thirds of the entire area, have a mountainous 
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character, apparently bespeaking remote volcanic origin. The most, 
important and extensive of the whole group is Ponape, with an 
area of 35 square miles, and mountains rising to a height of 
2,500 or 3,000 feet. ‘Their slope sends many streams to the coast, 
which is provided with some excellent heokeen, The climate is 
that of the tropical seas, warm and moist, with comparatively small 
range of temperature, and produces a correspondingly luxuriant 
vegetation. Ferns abound; areca, cocoa, and sago palms are 
numerous; and the pandanus or screw-pine is a characteristic form. 
Mangrove thickets fringe the shore, while varieties of coniferous 
trees clothe the mountain slopes. 

The population, numbering about 20,000, belongs to the same 
stock as the New Zealanders and Hawaiians, and is, like them, 
diminishing in numbers and deteriorating in physique. Jesuit 
missions have been established among them for years, and American 
rivals have of late years sought to dispute the field with them. 
Though claimed by Spain in right of priority of discovery, and called 
after Charles II., monarch of that country, no effective occupation 
has been maintained, and the islands seemed a fair prize to the ad- 
venturous Teutons. ‘lhe commercial value of the islands is insignifi- 
cant, but their strategical importance great, as their possession would 
give Germany the command of a vast area of the Western Pacific. 
They extend nearly to the Philippines on the west, to the Marshall 
Islands on the east, to the Ladrones on the north, and on the south 
to the New Britain group, also claimed by Germany as a portion of 
her New Guinea territory. ‘The principal products of the archipelago 
are trepang’, copra or dried cocoa-nut, and cocoa-nut oil, which are 
bartered for ironmongery, tobacco, and spirits; but as the natives 
show considerable commercial proclivities, this trade might be sus- 
ceptible of much larger development. 

New Harbours on the Mozambique Coast.—Mr. Henry 
O’ Neill, H.M. Consul at Mozambique, in a paper read at the evening 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on May 11, announces 
his discovery of two new harbours within forty miles of Mozambique, 
one of them called Makala, pronounced by a Portuguese naval officer, 
Captain Castilho, “ one of the finest harbours in the world.” In his 
exploration of the region lying between Mozambique and Lake 
Shirwa, Mr. O’Neill made no less than 2,000 observations in hitherto 
unsurveyed country. This part of Africa is being rapidly opened up 
by British enterprise ; four English missionary societies are repre- 
sented there, and thirteen stations have been founded under their 
auspices. Steam communication has been established on the rivers 
Shire and Zambesi ; and five steamers are running on the Shire, and 
on Lakes Nyassa and Tanganika. On the Shire highlands sugar 
and coffee are being successfully cultivated by Scotch farmers ; ant 
the flourishing settlement of Blantyre is sending out colonies in all 
directions. 

African Ruins.—The region south of the Zambesi stands alone in 
that part of Africa in being covered with remains of prehistoric 
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civilization, over a tract lying between the twenty-first and thirty- 
fourth meridians east, and extending southwards to the twenty-first 
parallel. Vestiges of massive buildings are found in various places, 
in the shape of walls 12 feet thick at the base, and still standing 80 
feet high, small hewn blocks of granite being the material used in 
their construction. At Zimbabye is a tower whose form, resembling 
that of a modern blast-furnace, suggests sacrificial uses, and it 
appears to be still associated with the religious observances of the 
natives. These ruins, generally found in the neighbourhood of 
ancient gold-workings, are ascribed by Mr. O’ Neill to the Phoenicians; 
and he was told by a Portuguese inhabitant of inscriptions, which 
he believes will prove to be in cuneiform characters. A more recent 
origin might, however, be discovered for these monuments, could 
their site be identified with that of the great native kingdom of 
Monomotapa, visited in 1560 by the Portuguese Jesuit, Gonzalez 
Silveira, who was subsequently martyred there. A relatively high 
degree of civilization seems to have existed in this State, whose 
territory, according to the vague indications given in the Jesuit’s 
narrative, would probably have covered the region over which the 
ruins are found. 

A New African Waterway.—A valuable addition to our know 
ledge of the Congo Basin has accrued from the voyage of the Rev. 
G. Grenfell, Baptist missionary in the steamer Peace, up the Mobangi, 
one of the principal affluents of the great river. It was explored 
from its junction with the Congo, a little south of the Line, across 
nearly five degrees of latitude, to 4° 27’ N. lat.; and was found to 
be nowhere less than 673 yards wide, with a mean depth of 25 feet, 
being still navigable at the furthest point reached. Its course lies 
nearly from north to south through a region hitherto left blank in 
the map of Africa, between the valley of the Congo and the sources 
of the Binue and Shari, and should it be identified with Schwein- 
furth’s Welle, would open a new route to the rich southern provinces 
of the Egyptian Soudan. Like the main stream, it is thickly studded 
with islands, and traverses a rich and wooded country, more densely 
populated than any section of the Congo valley of equal length. 

The Latest March across Africa.—Two Portuguese explorers, 
Captain Capello and Commander Ivens, have successfully traversed 
Africa from Mossamedes on the west coast, whence they started in 
March, 1884, to Quilimane on the Mozambique coast, reached in 
May, 1885. In their march of 4,500 miles, 3,000 of which was 
through totally unexplored country, they crossed the watershed of 
Central Africa, and discovered the sources of the Lualaba, one of the 
main affluents of the Congo. In the neighbourhood of this river was a 
region extraordinarily rich in copper, but ruled by a chief whose 
hostility prevented detailed examination. ‘They found that the 
tsetse fly, which has nearly disappeared farther south, was very 
abundant on their track, and as this plague is believed to accompany 
the elephant, its presence is taken as un indication of a great ivory 
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country. The expedition underwent many hardships, and two-thirds 
of its native attendants perished on the journey. 

Recent British Annoxations in Africa.—Two extensive dis- 
tricts in Africa have been taken over as British protectorates in the 
course of the present year. By the proclamation of this form of 
suzerainty over Bechuana Land, on March 23, an area equal to that 
of Spain has been practically incorporated with the British dominions. 
The protectorate over the Niger districts, proclaimed in the Gazette of 
June5, embraces territorities extending from that of Lagos to the right 
or western bank of the Rio del Rey, and gives the control of both banks 
of the Niger from the sea to Lokoja at the Binue confluence, and of 
both banks of the latter stream thence to Ibi, 230 miles higher up. 
The whole of the Niger delta is included in the British protectorate, 
which marches with the territory recently acquired by Germany on 
the south, the boundary being defined by an agreement entered into 
between the two Powers. 

Discovery of Water in the Tunisian Sahara.—At a meeting of 
the French Geographical Society on July 19, M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps gave an account of the recent successful operations directed 
to the discovery of water in the desert tracts of Southern Tunis. 
Two years ago, he, in company with M. Roudaire, observed on the 
banks of the Wady Melah a lake of drinkable water, always main- 
tained at the same level, and drew the conclusion that it was'in com- 
munication with 2 subterranean reservoir, The borings since directed 
by him at the spot indicated have resulted in complete success. At 
a depth of 91 métres they tapped the sheet of water they were in 
search of, whence a spring gushed forth with such violence as to hurl 
stones weighing 12 Mapneue to a considerable height into the 
air. The new wel! yields 8,000 cubic métres a minute, and its dis- 
covery ina country where water is the creator of wealth and fertility 
caused great excitement among the inhabitants. M. de Lesseps’ 
associates, however, had secured by anticipation the right of property 
in the new oasis, having obtained a concession of the land where it did 
not already belong to private individuals. A tract of 409 hectares will 
be thus reclaimed and planted with palm trees, while an attempt will 
also be made to introduce the breeding of ostriches. 


Recent Russian Surveys of Central Asia.—The Royal Geo- 
graphical Society have published in their supplementary papers an 
interesting account of recent geographical researches in Central Asia, 
compiled by Mr. Delmar Morgan, from Russian sources.* The 
country surveyed, including the rich province of Zerefshan, and the 
Panj or Upper Oxts with its northern affluents, is described as a 
mountainous region, covered by a network of intersecting chains, 
sometimes rising far above the snow-line, and full of wild and savage 
scenery. They belong to the stupendous system of the Tian Shan, 





* The principal authorities quoted are Colonel Kostenko’s book published in 
1880 ; M. Oshanin’s articles, giving the results of journeys in 1876 and 1878; 
and M. Mushketof’s exploration of the Zerefshan Glacier in 1880. 
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that vast central citadel of Asia, of which all its other ranges are 
but the bastians and outworks. 


A Russian writer [says Mr. Morgan] has compared this part of the 
Tian Shan to a colossal ruin, but it would, we think, be more appropriate 
to speak of it as the centreand fountain of life to the parched tp plains 
of Turkestan, for here the Zerefshan springs from the glacier that gives 
it birth, here are the sources of the Surkhab, the river of Karateghin, 
the Kafirnahan, and other tributaries of the Oxus. 


The rapid advance of Russia, whose frontier within the last twenty 

ears has been pushed forward from the Kirghiz Steppe to the Syr 

aria, and from the Syr Daria to the Amu Darya, has thrown the 
scientific exploration of these regions into her hands, and the re- 
searches begun by Englishmen— Wood, Yule, Moorcraft, and others 
—are now being prosecuted by Russian officers. 

The resulting details towards filling in the cartography of High 
Asia north of the Pandj, furnish a picture differing widely from former 
conceptions. 

Central Asian Landscape.— 

Instead of the whole space [says our author] consisting of great 
plateaux divided by single chains, we are introduced to an alpine region 
dwarfing into insignificance the Swiss mountains. We cross range after 
range, one higher and greater than the-other, and from deep valleys look 
up to the snow-clad peaks seeming to touch the sky. The passes are 
hardly, if ever, below the snow-line, and the traveller has to feel his way 
often along ledges of rock or over swinging wooden bridges many 
hundreds of feet above the rushing torrent. In the wider parts of the 
valleys we meet with the inhabitants, a brave patient race of Tadjik— 
i.e, of Iranian blood—as distinct in language as they are in habits and 
character from their Uzbeg neighbours in the plains. Only in the very 
highest belts, bordering on the snow, do we find the nomadic Kara 
Kirghiz with their flocks and herds; but even they begin to feel the 
restraint of advancing civilization, and surround their winter haunts 
with patches of cultivated ground. 


The most generally prevailing feature of the country is the attain- 
ment of great elevation by gradual incline, with comparative 
uniformity of level ; thus the peaks are but 2,000 to 3,000 feet above 
the passes, and the watersheds are insensible ridges. Only in the 
central knots of the chains is the scenery of an abrupt and rugged 
character. Another characteristic is the occurrence of long wide 
valleys, ancient lake-beds drained by the action of their overflow 
streams in cutting down the level of their channels. ‘The Aiai 
Plain, bounded by the Aiai and Trans-Alai ranges, 80 miles long, 
and 800 square miles in area, is an example of thisformation. ‘This 
great steppe valley is the paradise of the Kirghiz, for though bare 
of trees, it is covered with luxuriant herbage, a fortnight’s grazing 
on which suffices to restore the most starveling animals to condition. 

The Alai Mountains.—The Alai range extends for 200 miles, 
with an average elevation of 10,000 feet, while individual peaks rise 
to a height of 18,000 and 19,000 feet. The snow-line, 14,000 feet 
above the sea on the northern face, is still higher on the southern 
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slope. Many of the tributaries of the Syr Darya have their sources 
in these mountains, but some of the streams fed by them have not 
sufficient volume to reach it. Forests of tree-juniper, called archa, 
fill the ravines between 6,000 and 11,200 feet above the sea. 
Deciduous trees, according to Mr. Morgan, have a range of 2,500 
feet, and are scarce above 6,000 feet, though the birch has been seen 
as high as 8,500. Solitary specimens of ephedra and honeysuckle 
are found even 300 to 400 feet higher; and somewhat lower, bar- 
berry, mountain-ash, roses and willows grow in sheltered places 
along the banks of brooks. Wheat and barley flourish no higher 
than 8,000 feet, and are sown by the nomads in the valleys, where 
artificial irrigation is largely used, though in some districts cultiva- 
tion is entirely dependent on rains. This kind of arable land is 
called lialmé. The yield is in proportion to the elevation, thus at 
8,000 feet above the sea, wheat returns a fourfold, and barley a five- 
fold, increase. 

Great Central Asian Glaciers.—The Turkestan range, a westerly 
prolongation of the Alai, consists mainly of a series of parallel chains, 
rising in steps, but in some places divided by deep valleys. Its 
peaks in the neighbourhood of the 70th meridian, surpass 20,000 
feet, and give rise to extensive glaciers, of which the Zerefshan is 
the chief. ‘This stupendous ice-river, explored by M.. Mushketof in 
August, 1880, extends in perpendicuiar height from 9,000 to 14,000 
feet above the sea, and has a length of sixteen feet to the col, where 
its junction with another glacier gives a total length of twenty miles 
of ice. ‘The great trunk-glacier is fed by a vast firn or nevé, and 
receives many lateral tributaries, with whose moraine drift its lower 
slope is entirely covered. The Zerefshan, like all the glaciers in 
these ranges, is rapidly shrinking, and its former terminal moraine 
is thirty miles lower down thun its present foot. From beneath its 
mass, 250 feet deep, the Zerefshan river, whose name, Distributor of 
Gold, is derived from its auriferous sands, rushes out under an ice- 
arch, to send its waters in multifarious channels through the district 
of Samarcand. 

Aryan and Turanian Races.—Sir Henry Rawlinson calls the 
Valley of th2 Zerefshan the cradle of the Perso-Aryan race. In the 
Zoroastrian Genesis, after the exodus from the mythic Paradise of 
Iran-vij, the first place created by Ormuzd for the Aryan race was 
in the valley of the Sugd or Zerefshan, and the Aryan race has 
remained there from that time to the present, a period, at the lowest 
calculation, of 6,000 or 7,000 years. In the Vendidad the valley was 
called Gou Sugd, a name modified by the Arabs into Jai, and sur- 
viving to the present day in the name of a famous lake, one of the 
sources of the Zerefshan, popularly termed Iskander Kul, but by the 
geographers Ban Jai. The Tadjiks, as the Aryan people scattered 
through Central Asia are called, are sedentary in their habits, and 
principally given to agriculture. Many of them migrate in search 
of work, and throughout the towns of Bokhara and Russian Turk- 
estan they are favourably known for their industry and honesty, as 
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sarai-manni, labourers about caravanserais, a calling of which they 
have a monopoly. 

Ascent of Mount Roraima.—The untrodden summit of Mount 
Roraima, which had hitherto baffled the most enterprising moun- 
taineers, has at last been invaded by an adventurous traveller. An 
isolated mass, standing 9,000 feet above the sea, and girt with a 
crown of precipices 1,000 to 1,500 feet sheer, it had hitherto been 
believed inaccessible ; but Mr. Everard im Thurn, who describes his 
ascent in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for 
August, has at last broken the spell. A long and fatiguing march 
from the coast led the travellers to the swampy plain or savannah 
at the mountain foot, so rich in orchids, tree-ferns and flowering 
shrubs as to be termed a botanical El Dorado. A ledge about twenty 
yards in width, crossing the clitf-wall diagonally towards the summit, 
was found to afford a practicable path, though in some places 
encumbered with masses of fallen rock, and in one point interrupted 
and partially broken through by a waterfall tumbling over it. ‘These 
difficulties surmounted, the explorer describes as follows his sensa- 
tions on reaching his goal :— 


The last step was taken, and we saw surely as strange a sight, 
regarded simply as a product of nature, as may be seen in this world: 
nay, probably it would not be rash to assert that very few sights even as 
strange can be seen. The first impression was one of inability mentally 
to grasp such surroundings, the next that one was entering upon some 
strange country of nightmares for which an appropriate and wildly 
fantastic landscape had been formed, some dreadful and stormy day, 
when in their mid career the broken and chaotic clouds had been stiffened 
in an instant into stone. For all around were rocks and pinnacles of 
rocks, standing in apparently impossible fantastic ways—nay, placed 
one on or next to the other in positions seeming to defy every law of 
gravity—rocks in groups, rocks standing singly, rocks in terraces, rocks 
as columns, rocks as walls, and rocks as pyramids, rocks ridiculous at 
every point with countless apparent caricatures of the faces and forms 
of men and animals, apparent caricatures of umbrellas, tortoises, 
churches, cannons, and of innumerable other incongruous and un- 
expected objects, And between the rocks were level spaces, never of 
great extent, of pure yellow sand, with streams and little waterfalls, and 
= and shallow lakelets of pure water ; and in some places there were 

ittle marshes, filled with low, scanty and bristling vegetation. And here 
and there, alike on level space and jutting from some crevice in the rock, 
were small shrubs like miniature trees, but all apparently of one species. 
Not a tree was there; no animal life was visible or, it even seemed, so 
intensely quiet and undisturbed did the place look, ever had been there. 
Look where one would, on every side it was the same; and climb what 
high rock one liked, in every direction, as far as the eye could see, was the 
same wildly extraordinary scenery. 


This contorted plateau is about four miles long, and its general 
formation is that of a shallow basin, pitted with a number of similar 
depressions on a smaller scale, circular in shape, and fenced with a 
broken ring of rocks. A considerable quantity of water lodges in 
the cavities, where a dwarf alpine vegetation flourishes, and flowering 
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plants abound in the saturated soil. Roraima is the tallest of a 
group of mountains of like formation, all created apparently by the 
same agency. The clouds which nearly always shroud its summit, 
intercept the view from it, and give only partial and fleeting glimpses 
of the panorama. 

A Link with the Stone Age.—A curious peculiarity of the 
natives of the surrounding country is their persistence in tiie manu- 
facture of stone implements. Mr. H. J. Perkins, the companion of 
Mr. im Thurn’s expedition, says that a particular kind of dark 
purplish-coloured serpentine, called yarewah, is used for the purpose, 
and thus describes the process, whose secret has been transmitted 
from father to son for immemorial generations :— 


. They nearly always select a stone which, in its rough state, almost 
resembles the object they desire to manufacture, and when this is not 
possible the stone is worked into an approximation to the required shape 
by chipping with a knife or cutlass, in the absence of which a harder 
sharp-edged stone would be used; when this last has sufficiently reduced 
the size of it, it is rubbed on another rock harder than itself, by which 
means the rough exterior changes into large triangular or oblong facets, 
whose edges are again ground till other and smaller facets are formed, 
and this process continues until the stone becomes of the right form and 
weight, and the rough edges then remaining are removed by a gentler 
friction which leaves the finished implement quite smooth. 


Axes, as well as whistles and toy-models of natural objects, are 
thus made by a process no doubt identical with that practised in 
the earliest ages, and therefore representing the most primitive form 
of human industry. Its survival down to the age of steam and elec- 
tricity brings the rudimentary germ of the mechanical arts into 
strange juxtaposition with the multiform developments of their 


-modern completeness. 





Totes on dobels, 





Zoroaster, By Marion F. Crawrorp. London: Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


R. CRAWFORD has accomplished a literary tour de force in 
vivifying with the glow of living romance an epoch so remote 

trom modern sympathy as that of the Persian monarchy under Darius 
Hystaspes. For, by a bold anachronism, the great tounder of fire- 
worship is made a contemporary of the latter prince, and the main 
interest of the book centres in the strongly contrasted characters of 
these two men, rivals in love, yet generously loyal in their mutual 
friendship, and each noble in his own way. Rivals, too, but ia 
unmitigated enmity and hatred, are the two female characters— 
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Nehushta, the captive Jewish princess, betrothed to Zoroaster, and 
the beautiful but perfidious Queen Atossa, daughter of the great 
Cyrus, “the child of kings, the wife of kings, the mother of kings.” 
Her subtle machinations result in the estrangement of Nehushta 
from her lover, and the retirement of the latter into seclusion, 
whence he emerges a white-haired prophet and sage, the inspired 
oracle of a new faith. 

The gorgeous pageantry of the Persian Court forms a glowing 
background to this singular but fascinating drama, and the author's 
vivid eloquence finds full scope in resuscitating from the dim past a 
living presentment of its stately ceremonial. ‘The first appearance 
on the scene of Darius and his guards is described in the following 
passage :— 


Still it came nearer, that whirling cloud-canopy of fine powdered dust, 
rising to right and left of the road in vast round puffs, and hanging 
overhead like the smoke from some great waving fire. Then trom 
beneath it there seemed to come a distant roar like thunder, rising and 
falling on the silent air, but rising ever louder; and a dark gleam of 
polished bronze, with something more purple than the purple sunset, 
took shape slowly ; then, with the low roar of sound, came now and then, 
and then more often, the clank of harness and arms, till at last, the 
whole stamping, rushing, clanging crowd of galloping horsemen seemed 
to emerge suddenly from the dust in a thundering charge, the very earth 
shaking beneath their weight, and the whole air vibrating to the 
tremendous shock of pounding hoofs and the din of clashing brass. 

A few lengths before the serried ranks rode one man alone—a square 
figure, wrapped in a cloak of deeper and richer purple than any worn by 
the ordinary nobles, sitting like a rock upon a great white horse, As 
he came up Zoroaster and his fourscore men threw up their hands. 

“ Hail, king of kings! Hail, and live for ever!” they cried, and as one 
o- they prostrated themselves upon their faces on the grass by the road- 
ride. 

Darius drew rein suddenly, bringing his steed from his full ana ta 
his haunchesin an instant. After him the rushing riders threw up their 
right hands as a signal to those behind ; and with a deafening concussion, 
as of the ocean breaking at once against a wall of rock, those matchless 
Persian horsemen halted in a body in the space of a few yards, their 
steeds plunging wildly, rearing to their height, and struggling on the 
curb; but helpless to advance against the strong hands that held them. 
The blossom and flower of all the{Persian nobles rode there, their 
purple mantles flying with the wild motion, their bronze cuirasses black 
in the gathering twilight, their bearded faces dark and square beneath 
their gilded helmets. 

“I am Darius, the king of kings, on whom ye call,” cried the king, 
whose steed now stood like a marble statue, immovable in the middle ot 
the road. “ Rise, speak and fear nothing, unless ye speak lies.” 


But perhaps the most striking picture in the book is that of the 
venerable Prophet Daniel, in his extreme old age, honoured and 
revered among a strange people. So grandly is the solemn figure 
delineated that there seems nothing incongruous in its introduction 
in a modern novel, while Zoroaster is made to draw his earliest 
philosophical and contemplative aspirations from the teaching of the 
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great seer of Israel. The reform of the Magian religion, and the 
abolition of the frenzied orgies held in the temples under the 
influence of the mystic intoxication of the milkweed, forms a fitting 
close to the weird romance. 


Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas. By WALTER 
Pater, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


iw the form of a novel Mr. Pater has given us a profound 

psychological study of a soul blindly groping through the 
theoretic abstractions of classical philosophy towards a higher ideal 
than they could furnish. A certain parallelism with the speculative 
tendencies of the present day is skilfully kept in view, in the picture 
of the cravings of the nobler spirits ot Piewien for that moral law, 
which only Christianity has ever adequately supplied. Marius, a 
young Pagan, virtuous and pitiful from an intuition higher than his 
reason can account for, finds a sort of sanction for his instinctive 
choice of good in the precepts of Epicurean philosophy, taken, not in 
its grosser, but in its more refined sense. ‘I'he system thus evolved 
from it inculeates temperance and self-control as elements of hap- 
piness, the highest possible value being given to life by the perfect 
development of the moral and physical powers. Faithful to this 
vague creed, though never wholly satisfied by it, Marius is stirred 
to the deepest sympathy with Christianity, yet shrinks from the 
obligations it might involve, and does not actually embrace it. A 
sort of imperfect martyrdom is nevertheless his ultimate fate, as 
through attachment to the Christian community he becomes involved 
in their sufferings, and willingly sacrificing himself in substitution 
for a friend, dies of the hardships of the journey to Rome as a captive 
and criminal. The Christian rustics to whose care he is abandoned 
when his powers fail on the march, regard him as a martyr for the 
faith, and after receiving, in semi-unconsciousness, the last ministra- 
tions of the Church, his troubled spirit departs in peace. The 
record of his spiritual experiences has in many points an almost 
autobiographical character, and in this respect the book will remind 
many readers of “John Inglesant.” While its moral teaching is far 
higher, it is less brilliant in style than the latter work, and making 
no pretension to the interest of a romance, claims rather the atten- 
tion of the more seriously minded of the public. It has, however, a 
charm of its own, in the grave simplicity of the style, and the tender 
grace with which the subject is treated. The Imperial philosopher, 
Marcus Aurelius, figures in it as a striking example of the insufficiency 
of Pagan speculation, even in its most exalted form, to supply a 
moral standard. Stoicism, raised in his person to the Imperial throne, 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting, since it proved com- 
patible with the sanction of the brutal games of the arena, with the 
permission of the persecution of the Christians in the provinces, and 
with the toleration of the grossest vice, even in the immediate family 
circle of the Emperor. In contrast with the moral failure of this 
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highest product of Pagan society, is the beautiful picture of the 
Church of the Catacombs, drawn so entirely from the Catholic point 
of view that it is difficult to believe the author does not belong in 
outward form to the communion to which he seems to adhere in 
heart and sympathy. The subjoined passage, descriptive of the 
worship of the early Church, illustrates his feeling in reference to 
it :— 

The Mass, indeed, would seem to have been said continuously from the 
time of the Apostles. Its details, as one by one they become visible in 
later history, have already the character of what is ancient and venerable. 
“‘ We are very old, and ye are young” they seem to protest to those who 
fail to understand them. Ritual, indeed, like other elements of religion, 
must grow and cannot be made—grow by the same law of development 
which has prevailed in all the rest of the moral world. In this particular 
phase of the religious life, however, that development seems to have been 
an unusually rapid one in the subterranean age which preceded Con- 
stantine ; and in the very first days of the final triumph of the Church, 
the Mass emerges to general view already substantially complete. Thus 
did the liturgy of the Church grow up, full of consolations for the human 
soul, and destined, surely, one day, under the sanction of so many ages 
of human experience, to take exclusive possession of the religious con- 
sciousness. “Wisdom” was dealing, as with the dust of creeds and 
philosophies, so also with the dust of outworn religious usage, like the 
very spirit of life itself, organizing souls and bodies out of the lime and 
clay of the earth, adapting, in a generous electicism, within the Church’s 
liberty and as by some providential power in her, as in other matters so 
in ritual, one thing here another there, from various sources—Gnostic, 
Jewish, Pagan—to adorn and beautify the greatest act of worship the 
world has seen—* In hoc marmore gentilium olim incensa fumabant.” 


In the Golden Days. By Epna Lyatu. Second Edition, in 
Three Vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1885. 


LTHOUGH the scenes of this novel are laid in the reign ot 
Charles II., and some real personages are introduced upon 

the stage, yet the author disclaims the title of “historical” for his 
book ; and prefers the development of a single character to the labori- 
ous and thankless office of the historical novel writer. Hugo Wharn- 
cliffe, whose character is thus the professed study of the author, has 
fallen during his youth so completely under the domineering in- 
fluence of Randolph, his elder brother and guardian, that his chief 
struggle in after-life is to act uprightly against the diabolical com- 
pulsion of his relative. Regarding the book as a study of this single 
character, we cannot say that the development from a facile and sub- 
missive boy into the nobly self-sacrificing youth is in accordance 
with the probabilities of human nature, particularly as Randolph is 
able to exercise his potent and evil influence over Hugo long after 
the latter has passed out of mere boyhood, and after he has been 
strengthened by intercourse with the high-minded Algernon Sydney. 
So powerful is the spell, that Hugo is compelled by the stronger will 
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of his brother to steal at night through the house of their kinsman, 
to discover a supposed treasonable correspondence, and this, too, 
although Hugo is in love with one of the fair —— of the house. 
He oleae atones for his momentary lack of firmness by a 
terrible imprisonment in Newgate, and by sufferings of the most 
harrowing description. 

It may be doubted whether any human frame, especially that of 
a delicate and sensitive youth, could survive the tortures and pro- 
longed ill-usage to which Hugo Wharncliffe was subjected ; but the 
happy issue of the story is, of course, not to be- marred by the 
untimely death of the hero. 


Colonel Enderby’s Wife. By Lucas Maret. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. 

HIS work stands out from most others of the same class in owing 
its main interest to the force with which its principal character is 
depicted. The blue-eyed soldier, brave, simple, and chivalrous, who 
at forty-eight gives his generous heart to be a girl’s plaything, is 
totally unlike the conventional hero of romance, and commands our 
sympathy like a creature of real flesh and blood. A new type is also 
attempted, though with less success, in the brilliant and bewitching 
heroine, whose fascinating exterior is but the mask of a soulless 
being, incapable of pity, sympathy, or affection. A constitutional 
hatred of disease and suffering is her peculiar idiosyncrasy, a trait of 
character fully developed by her husband’s breakdown in health 
under a lingering and painful form of heart-disease. The tragedy of 
their married life consists in the mental anguish he endures under 
her cruel avoidance of him in his sufferings, and in the struggle of 

his undying love to suppress all trace of them in her presence. 

The tension of this terrible position is almost too painfully realized, 
but it is a proof of high imaginative power that the author invari- 
ably rises to the level of the situation thus created, and shows best 
where most tragic force is required. Thus there are perhaps few 
more powerful death-scenes in fiction than that of Philip Enderby, 
as in the delirium of pain and grief he takes his last ride alone, to 
find in the woods of his old home the great final deliverance, and to 
lie, after the closing struggle of sustalite, among the scenes he had 
loved as a child, with “his sightless blue eyes half open, and the sur- 
prise of everlasting rest on his dead lips.” 

It is, however, only in Colonel Enderby’s character that the author 
rises high above the average, and more commonplace scenes and 
people are described in a commonplace, though lively way. There is 
a certain stamp of originality in the conception of Bertie Ames, veil- 
ing capabilities of tenderness and affection under an exterior of 
— nonchalance, and released from the bondageeof a tie to 
which, 


Faith unfaithful kept him falsely true, 
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to find a refuge in a happy marriage with the impulsive and warm- 
hearted “ Cousin Nell,” who has always loved him. 

It is in its lighter passages that the book is least attractive, while 
in any attempt at hilarity it alternates between dulness and carica- 
ture. But the capacity for tragic pathos carries with it a larger 
promise for the future than the ordinary tinsel-sparkle of comedy, a 
promise all the more likely to be fulfilled since the name on the 
title-page is the alias of one who inherits the creative power of 
imagination as a birthright. In Kingsley’s daughter we may believe 
inequality of style to be but the sign ot immaturity of genius, and 
trust that the level reached in Colonel Enderby’s character may be 
fully maintained in later works. 


The Tinted Venus ; a Farcical Romance. By F. Anstry, Author of 
“The Giant’s Robe,” “ Vice-Versi,” &c. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 1885. 

[* order to supply the groundwork of his story Mr. Anstey here, 
as in “* Vice Vers,” makes heavy demands upon the credulity of 

his readers. They must allow him to endow with life and motion 

the statue of a Greek divinity, and, in fact, to make her statue or 
goddess, from time to time so as to suit the exigencies of the situation. 

The extravagant assumption, however, once made, everything else 

follows most naturally, and the conversations of Aphrodite and the 

Bloomsbury hairdresser are in the author’s happiest vein. Leander 

‘Tweddle, whose “ eyes were rather small, and whose nose had a 

decided upward tendency,” is the hero upon whom the eyes of the 

Cyprian goddess are destined to rest in unqualified admiration. The 

unfortunate and misplaced attachment was brought about in this 

wise. Leander and his friend Jauncy escort the Miss Parkinsons to 

Rosherville Gardens, not without serious scruples on the part of the 

little hairdresser, whose Matilda would by no means approve of 

pleasant excursions in which she took no part. In the gardens Mr. 

‘'weddle and Miss Ada Parkinson find themselves opposite the statue 

of “a foreign female,” for such they supposed the foam-born goddess 

to be; and in the course of a dispute about the size of her hand, 

Matilda’s engaged ring (which had been entrusted to her careless 

lover), is slipped on the finger of the statue. So accurately does it 

fit that no force or persuasion can remove it, and eventually the dis- 
comfited Leander has to leave Venus in possession of his ring. On 
his return the statue has disappeared, and the rest of the book is 
occupied with its unwelcome attentions to the distracted hairdresser. 
“Did you want to see me on—on business, Mum?” asks Leander, 
stupefied with horror at the first visit. ‘‘ You know me not,” she 
said, with a kind of sad indifference. ‘ Well,” Leander admitted, as 
politely as his terror would allow, “‘ you certingly have the advan- 
tage of me for the moment, Mum.” The grandiose language of the 
goddess in reply, the incongruity of the Cockney’s views of life and 
love with the exalted standard of the Greek, and the numberless 
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embarrassing situations into which the hairdresser is brought, make 
this book full of fun from beginning to end. 













Nature's Nursling ; a Romance from Real Life. By Lavy GERTRUDE 
Stock, author of “Linked Lives.” London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1889. 

HIS is a distinctly Catholic three-volume novel—a raid into the 

world’s ground. The whole account of Lourdes and Bernadette 
forms one digression, and the argument for the maintenance of the 

Temporal Power is another. Ifa Protestant novel-reader gets hold 

of the book, probably he will skip both ; but what a Catholic novelist 

can tell as an interlude will hardly persuade in favour either of 

Lourdes or of Rome. The pure atmosphere of a Catholic’s view of 

life is, after all, the best thing that such a story can offer to the 

reader, and its chief hope of doing good. 

The little heroine in white is the child of a Catholic mother, and 
consecrated to the Blessed Virgin. Her father, Lord Cyril Camion, 
has lost faith in God or Heaven, in consequence of the bitter Pres- 
byterianism that overclouded his first years. He lets Muriel believe 
that her mother is dead, and he keeps the mother’s parting wish 
sacred, and never scoffs at her religion, though he teaches her 
nothing; and so Muriel grows up loving the beauty of the open 
country, and making herself the champion of the helpless dumb 
creation. The wife of Lord Cyril is meanwhile living alone in peni- 
tence, under an assumed name in Brittany, divorced from him for 
her infidelity ; we see her only as the lonely penitent, who is finally 
entrusted with the happy task of teaching her child her religion and 
winning the love of the daughter to whom she may not make herself 
known. The best descriptions concern the Scotch Presbyterian 
family at Kilmorcie, into whose keeping little Muriel is sent ; there 
is real character-drawing beyond the border; one feels painfully 
present when morning prayers are extemporized by the Marquis ; 
and everybody has met a Lady Dune, who looked so young and took 
the world easily. How we get in three volumes, these Scottish folks, 
a French chateau, a penitent wife, London seasons, Lourdes, an 
Alpine accident, and the battle of Mentana, we leave to the reader to 
find out. There are some problems too for thinkers—set down by 
the ardour of the writer and left to be solved. We present our 
readers with some of them. Is this the most judicious way of 
describing a Presbyterian lady’s “ strong nature ?” ‘‘ The blood of 
martyrs and of heroes runs through her veins; and she will never 
hesitate to inflict pain if it be, as she conscientiously believes, for the 
glory of God and the triumph of good over evil.’”’ We can only 
guess at the suggested meaning when Muriel tells Alan Grey what 
sympathy she justly feels for the sufferings of the brute creation, and 
thereupon he comforts her by referring her to St. Paul, “ The creature 
was made subject to vanity not willingly,” and “she shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
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the children of God.” We like Muriel’s tenderness for all living 
things ; but we cannot follow her into that quoting of the Epistle. 
Again we find ourselves treading rather perilous ground at Lord 
Cyril’s death. His one daily prayer has been “ Lead, kindly light!” 
But we hear of no effort to find or follow the light. Hedies. ‘ And 
I would fain believe that the Kindly Light he invoked has led him, 
though through paths of which I have no experience, into the light 
of God’s city, where, on the border-land of eternity, he has learnt 
the lessons of eternal truth, and under the guidance of Divine 
Wisdom, has unravelled the problem of his existence.” We are far 
from saying we should not hope so too; but why traverse such very 
delicate and mysterious ground in a novel—the most lightly read 
species of literature ? 





Aotices of Catholic Continental Aeriodicals, 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Dr. Betiesuetm, of Cologne. 


1. Katholik. 


End of the World and the Millennium.—To the June issue 
of this periodical, Professor Bautz, of Miinster University, con- 
tributes a solid essay on the various theories of late put forth 
concerning the end ot the world. ‘That the world will come to an 
end, may de proved by natural science. But as to when “the figure 
of this world” will pass away, theologians are all but unanimous 
that God alone knows the awful day. Even our Divine Lord’s 
human soul knows it only by the “‘scientia infusa.” Recent 
German interpreters of the Apocalypse take the other side, and 
adopting the dunes of the seven great eras, are strongly of opinion 
that the end of the world is to happen in the middle of next century. 
At the same time, they hold that a seventh era will follow 
immediately after, giving to the Church a thousand years of freedom, 
peace and perfect happiness. Professor Bautz unanswerably argues 
that these and similar theories, always reappearing at times of great 
spiritual excitement, deeply impressing mystical minds, are at 
variance with the sound doctrine of the Holy Fathers. English and 
Irish readers will be specially interested to learn that our author 
inveighs strongly against the authenticity of the so-called prophecies 
of St. Malachy. No weight attaches to these prophecies, of the spu- 
riousness of which no doubt can be entertained. ‘This collection of 
“prophecies,” in fact, first made its appearance during the conclave 
of 1592, which gave Gregory XIV. to the Church as Pope. It was 
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intended to second the election of Cardinal Pimoncelli. Neither St. 
Bernard nor any other historian knows anything about St. Malachy’s 
prophecies. In 1596 they were edited at Venice by a Benedictine 
monk, Arnold Wion. The prophecies may be for ever dismissed. 

Consecration of Holy Oils.—Another series of articles treats 
of the consecration of holy oils on Maundy Thursday. Our author, 
who seems to be well acquainted with the writings of the oldest 
Fathers, traces the origin of the consecration of the three sorts of 
oils up to the first period of Christianity. The first witness borne 
to them is by the so-called Recognitions of St. Clement, of Rome. 
Of course, that book is a mere romance, but inasmuch as it describes 
holy rites which were daily used in the Church at the time it came 
out—viz., the end of the second century—the work may be safely 
trusted. The author also states dogmatical reasons which render 
highly probable the opinion of those theologians who attribute the 
benediction of the holy oils to the Apostles. Otherwise the Church 
would seem to enjoy the privilege of constituting the matter and 
form of the sacraments, an opinion exploded both by Benedict XIV. 
and St. Alphonsus. Not less interesting is the second article, in 
which our author treats of the threefold consecration of holy oils, and 
explains the ritual formularies used by the bishop in performing this 
solemn act. 

St. Bernard in the Rhineland.—The July issue contains an 
article by Dr. Falk, parish priest near Mainz, and one of the best 
instructed antiquarians of that diocese, on St. Bernard’s travels 
in the Rhineland. It teems with the most minute details as to the 
manifold miracles worked by the saint. The long agitated question, 
whether or not St. Bernard had an interview with St. Hildegard, is 
utterly denied. 

The August number expatiates on Dante Alighieri as setting forth 
Our Lady as the perfect model of Christian virtues. 


2. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


Catholic Army Chaplains in India.— Father Wenincer, 
drawing on his own experiences whilst employed in India, traces a 
picture of the Catholic soldier in the Indian army. It is to be hoped 
that this article will get widely circulated in France, where military 
chaplains, cruelly and to the severe damage of the moral standard, 
have been deprived by an atheistic government of their spiritual 
functions in the army andnavy. English Catholics, on the contrary, 
perusing this article may well rejoice at the fair-play they enjoy 
under their time-honoured constitution. 

Catholic Iceland in the Middle Ages. — Father Baum- 
gartner, with brilliant style, high view, and wide grasp of thought, 
describes the Sagas of celand. This able, thoughtful and most 
suggestive article rivals anything in our present German literature. 


5D : ‘. . . . 
His article on the instructive topic, ‘Catholic Iceland during the 
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Middle Ages,” brings home to us those blessed periods to which the 
most glorious memories of the northern island are attached for ever. 
Without any exaggeration, it may confidently be asserted that Ice- 
land is indebted for her best institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, to 
the Catholic Church. A striking specimen of the piety which was 
spread over the island is adduced by our author in the will of Einar 
Eiriksson, one of the most illustrious landed proprietors, who 
departed this life in 1882. The Catholic Church of Iceland was 
closely united to the rock of St. Peter, and it is, therefore, with 
unfeigned pleasure that we peruse the noble letter directed by Pope 
Paul III., March 8, 1548, to the last Bishop of Hélar, Jén Arason. 
Not many years elapsed, and Iceland fell a prey to what is commonly 
styled the Reformation. Not less instructive is the other article, 
which treats of Iceland’s medizval literature. We much hope that 
the gifted author will collect these contributions, which will be 
welcomed as a solid apology of the working of the Catholic Church 
in the most remote northern countries. The reader’s attention ma 
further be directed to a letter of Pius VI. to the Bishop of Ermland, 
Mgr. Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, January 14,1787. The latter 
is requested by the Pope to thank King Frederic the Great of Prussia 
for having allowed Prussian youths to study in the German College 
at Rome. The striking thing about this interesting Latin letter is the 
difference which it suggests between the great king’s treatment of 
his Catholic subjects and our present legislation, excluding the 
students of the German College from any appointment in Prussia. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew.—Recent German and 
foreign historical investigations about the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew are reviewed by Father Duhr. The result of this painstaking 
and instructive contribution may briefly thus be summed up: There 
is not the slightest evidence of any long and premeditated preparation 
of the sad massacre. To hold either the Catholic religion or the 
leading French Catholics responsible for the massacre is simply to 
ignore the most prominent historical facts. Catherine de Medici’s 
political system has no connection with the Catholic religion. Lastly, 
the several informations handed down to us of the massacre, ought 
to be viewed with singular caution, since they originated for the 
most part from hatred and spirit of party. Father Duhr has well 
deserved of German Catholics by this sober and dispassionate 
explanation. 


3. Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie (Innsbruck). 


St. Gregory the Great and the Liturgy.—A most able 
contribution to the history of the-Roman Liturgy of the Mass in 
the time of St. Gregory the Great (590-604) is contributed to the 
July issue by Professor Grisar. He is concerned with the important 
question: How were the liturgical reforms of St. Gregory brought 
about, and how far did they reach? Hence he is chiefly occupied 
in establishing the several days of the celebrated “stationes,” and 
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the several churches in which they were celebrated by the Pope. 
To do this he examines the Pope’s homilies and their inscriptions, 
part of which, in the course of time, have been adulterated, and are 
now corrected by our author. The result is that the Pope reformed 
the liturgy by establishing thirty-two “stationes.” Professor Grisar 
goes on to inquire into the first Ordo Romanus, and to vindicate it 
against the attacks of some modern savants. Father Flunk 
presents us, in his article, with the terrible results of modern 
criticism on the Pentateuch. Baneful and disastrous as they appear 
with reference to the Old Testament, they are perhaps still more 
disposed to dwarf Christianity to the rank of a purely human 
invention. 

The Fayoum Papyrus Gospel Fragment. — Professor 
Bickell, the celebrated Oriental scholar, gives an account of the 
recently discovered papyrus fragment of an uncanonical gospel. 
He compares this gospel, with reference to the description of the 
Last Supper, to St. Matthew and St. Mark, and concludes that it 
belongs to those biographies of Our Lord mentioned, Luke i. 1. 
Those books being neither heretical nor canonicai, were simply 
— in the Church to be read for the spiritual edification of the 
aithful. 


4. Historisches Jahrbuch der Goerres- Gesellschaft. 


Dr. Jostes, of Miinster, contributes three sermons in medieval 
German, delivered by John Veghe. This great man, almost unknown 
in our time, enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best German 
sro in the fifteenth century. Fr. Duhr, 8.J., of Ditton Hall, 

ancashire, is publishing unprinted letters and other official 
documents referring to the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 
Germany. The sad picture he is drawing affords us a glance at 
the cruel sufferings which the members of the scattered order had to 
undergo, and unfolds the injustice generally entailed on Catholic 
Germany and its spiritual interests. Dr. Gottlob, a young Catholic 
historian, is treating the history of Cardinal Raimund Perandi. It 
affords a real recreation to go through this article, based as it is on 
extensive studies in the Vatican archives. They amply bear 
witness to the Cardinal who splendidly deserved of the Oriental 
Christians, and for many years has stood in the service of the Holy 
See and supported its exertions for delivering Christians from the 
yoke of the Turk. 


ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 


La Civilta Cattolica, 1 Agosto, 1885. 
Italian Colony in Africa.—The last attempt at self-assertion of 
Italian Liberalism, which was conceived in the brain of Mancini— 
namely, the establishment of a colony on the borders of the Red Sea, 
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seems likely, the writer thinks, to prove as pernicious to the interests 
of the so-called Italian kingdom as it has already been destructive of 
the ministerial career of him who framed and elaborated the scheme. 
A person most competent to judge of African colonization lately said 
that if an enemy of revolutionary Italy had had a mind to delude 
her into a fatal snare, he could not have driven her into a worse than 
that ‘of Massouah. What with the insalubrity of its torrid climate 
and the privations and suffering entailed thereby, life there resembles 
a prolonged martyrdom, to which the letters of the poor soldiers bear 
witness when they can obtain permission to write the truth to their 
friends at home. Yet this is the spot chosen by the infatuated rulers 
of Italy for the centre of a colonial empire, a spot which no humane 
government would select tor the deportation of convicts. What was 
the use of dismissing Mancini when his work remains, whith has 
placed revolutionary Italy in the most awkward of dilemmas, forced 
to choose between withdrawing at once from an enterprise so pomp- 
ously initiated, and thus exposing itself to ridicule, or persevering 
in it with all its evil consequences. For it must be remembered, 
climate is not the only difficulty to be faced. There is the question 
of claim to the territory occupied. Italy will have to reckon with 
the vice-royalty of Egypt and with the Porte, its suzerain, and also 
with the great European powers. Supposing the best, however— 
namely, that the two first may acquiesce in a contract legalising the 
occupation, this would certainly involve some considerable pecuniary 
compensation. Italy in its embarrassed financial state is unable to 
meet such a charge ; it has, besides, placed itself in the worst position 
for a buyer, being obliged to pay the cost of the settlement whatever 
price may be asked, or relinquish it with dishonour. 

Massouah has already cost Italy ten millions of lire for its simple 
occupation, styled by a deputy in Montecitorio an occupation sut 
generis ; what will it have to disburse for the definitive possession of 
this graveyard of the living? ‘To proceed with faveurable supposi- 
tions : granted that the jealousies of all the powers may be pacified, 
and no objection raised by them to this colonial establishment, are 
all difficulties disposed of ? Far from it; the occupants of Massouah 
and its adjoining territory will have to contend with the probable 
hostility of the Negus of Abyssinia, and with the assured enmity of 
the rebel Arab tribes of the Soudan, who detest Europeans and desire 
to expel them from the land. Now, the writer asks, can Italy expose 
itself to the hazards and expenditure of a contest from which Great 
Britain, so rich in gold, and well provided with Asiatic troops used 
to fighting under torrid skies, is drawing off? Look, again, at the 
sum which England’s short Abyssinian war cost her a few years ago, 
when Abyssinia was much less powerful than at present. What 
resources has Italy, with her exhausted treasury and ever-increasing 
deficit, to face such possible contingencies; and even supposing war 
averted, this worthless colony would need a permanent army for its 
protection, all at the expense of the mother-country, already ground 
down with taxation. Would it be tolerable, again asks the writer 
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that men should be starving in the Peninsula to give a handful of 
Pulcinelli in the livery of ministers the gratification of being able to 
say, ‘‘ We have a ce ge colonial empire on the Red Sea coast ” ? 
As the question stands, which the Qpinione allows to be very com- 
fortless from whatever point of view it is examined, to go forward is 
to meet with a precipice, to stand still is to incur ruin, to go back is 
to become the laughing-stock of the world. Whatever choice may 
be made between these three evils, it seems pretty certain that the 
fiasco of the Imperial colony will entail consequences for the Italian 
Government, as regards its internal policy, far more hurtful than those 
which menace it from without. Italian Liberalism has nothing to 
lose externally save the protection of some powerful States, through 
which alone it exists, but so long as it suits those States to patronize 
it, its impotent vagaries on the Red Sea will be overlooked, as many 
others have been. Masonic Italy in the hands of its patrons is an 
instrument and no more. When the tool no longer serves their 
turn it will be broken, whether or not it possesses an appendage of 
African sand. But internally the case is different. Legal Italy is 
composed of a group of parties actuated solely by selfish ambition. 
Their country is nothing to them, its welfare nothing, its honour less 
than nothing. What is of consequence is party interest alone. Up 
to this time all degrees of monarchists, whether such by conviction 
or convention, have held the staff of command and had the public 
purse in their hands. But behind these are other _— who look 
for favour, not from the regal crown, but from the Phrygian beretta. 
These are ever plotting to overthrow the Quirinal, and ready to seize 
every occasion to make « breach in its defences. Now this colonial 
blunder, which has cost so much gold, squeezed out of the veins of 
an impoverished nation, and the lives of so many of her youth, sent 
to languish and die on the burning sands of Massouah, will be no 
inefficient argument in the mouths of those who desire to discredit 
existing institutions and the men who support them. Hence it may 
be foreseen that this abortive enterprise will throw into worse con- 
fusion than ever the political Babel of legal Italy. Indeed, it would 
be hardly rash to predict that the failure of the Imperial colony in 
oo will have eventually to be paid for by national monarchy at 
ome. 

League in Defence of Agricultural Property.—About 200 
landed proprietors assembled at Turin last April in the name of the 
“Conservative Union,” with the object of discussing the present 
agrarian crisis in Italy, and promoting the formation of a defensive 
league of agriculture and rural property, excluding all political views. 
A report has now been published which throws much light on a 
question which is one of life or death to Italy at this juncture. Itis 
idle to question the existence of. this crisis, as some would fain do. 
It is sehen to point to the descending scale of prices, during the 
last twelve years, of all agricultural produce, and to note the fact that, 
while the price of products has lowered, the expense to the cultiva- 
tor of raising them is increased. Further, the overwhelming amount 
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of taxation, coupled with the additional burden of the interests of a 
Government mortgage, in the payments of which the fruits of the 
earth have to bear a heavy share, combines to diminish the rural 
roprietors’ profits to such a degree that it is scarcely surprising to 
a that in many places the land will not even pay for its cultiva- 
tion. The cultivator cannot remunerate himself by any increase of 
rice, on account of the destructive competition of corn from the 
Tnited States of America, the transport of which becomes cheaper 
every year; so that before long the price of wheat from Texas bids 
fair to be half that at which it can be raised in Italy. In the wake 
of the United States follows South America, India and Australia in 
their large export trade. The United States are themselves begin- 
ning to dread the competition of the last, and have taken care to 
guard themselves by a protective duty. ‘Two remedies for the pre- 
sent ruinous condition of things have been suggested: the one, to 
reduce the price of Italian produce ; the other, to double the value of 
produce by an improved system of cultivation. But the former plan 
would necessitate the reduction of wages, which would not be 
endured, and would be the signal for disorder ; and even the reduction 
of taxes, which is not to he expected—nay, even their total repeal— 
would fail to restore agricultural interests to their primitive con- 
dition. As for the second suggestion, where capital is entirely 
wanting the scheme may be relegated to the region of utopias. 

There is a third plan, however, suggested which was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted by the meeting, and for the carrying out of which it 
was resolved to form a “defensive league of agriculture and rural 
property.” The proposed remedy is a duty on imported corn, which 
shall bring it into an equality of competition with the home produce ; 
but it was agreed to call this duty a compensative, not a protective, 
duty, in order not to excite the prejudices of the strong advocates of 
free-trade. ‘The name, the writer contends, is a correct one, and the 
_ measure would be perfectly equitable. The foreign corn comes in 
exempt from all those charges which weigh so heavily on the home 
— It would, therefore, be but fair that it should be obliged to 

ear a portion of the burdens of the State, from which it derives so 
large a profit. In point of fact, protection exists, but it is all in 
favour of the foreigner. ‘‘ It is you who are the protectionists,” ex- 
claimed a member of the Union, addressing the advocates of free- 
trade; “and, what is most unreasonable, you are the protectionists of 
foreign produce against Italian produce.’ 

The writer believes that the league will havea hard battle to fight, 
so fixed is the principle of free-trade, as are many other erroneous 
principles in the heads of multitudes, through the prevalence of 
modern Liberalism. He is of opinion that the elevation of a simple 
angen rule of economy to the dignity of a first principle is absurd. 

ull liberty of exchange, so long as justice and equity are observed, 
is, he considers, a question of expediency as regards the public wel- 
fare, over the interests of which States are bound  apene | to watch, 
permitting or excluding it, or tempering it, according as that welfare, 
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of which they are the guardians, should require. Free-trade, as an 
absolute axiom of political economy, has, he says, been adopted by 
those Governments which have sprung out of revolution from grati- 
tude to England which favoured them. He holds that England finds. 
her account in this system, obtaining large profits thereby com- 
mercially for her manufacturers. He is mistaken if he believes that 
such an opinion is universally held in this country ; and so far as our 
agricultural interests are concerned, the competition which threatens 
to annihilate them in Italy is certainly viewed at home as a very 
serious matter by a large and increasing party. 





18 Luglio, 1885. 


Biblical Assyrian Chronology.—After examining the different 
methods suggested by the learned for reconciling Biblical chronology 
at a particular period with Assyrian records, as also with itself, the 
writer has now stated his own theory. Space fails us to follow him 
into details which, indeed, to be throughly appreciated, would require 
reference to his tables ; we must, therefore, limit ourselves to indicat- 
ing the principle on which he proceeds. There are twenty years’ 
difference to account for between the chronology of the kings of 
Israel and Judea—that is, from the separation under Roboam to the 
fall of Samaria, which last date can be fixed with certainty, obscurity 
resting on the former. The solution of the difficulty which he 
suggests, and which would equally apply to the discrepancies be- 
tween the Biblical record and Assyrian monuments, is that of co- 
reigns. That of interregnums he considers to be devoid of any 
reasonable foundation, and, as such, to be a purely gratuitous hypo- 
thesis. There is no trace in Scripture of any such intervals between 
the successive reigns. Now, of co-reigns, from the association of a 
son in his father’s royalty, we have instances, and there may be more 
which are not mentioned. Scripture by no means attempts to furnish 
a chronological system with fixed dates. It merely gives the length 
of each king’s reign, and the chief events which occurred during his 
rule. It seems, therefore, by no means improbable that when the 
heir had been admitted to co-partnership in the regal dignit 
while his father was yet living, the years of his reign, when his deat 
is recorded, should have been reckoned from that date. This pro- 
posed solution of the difficulty, the writer tells us, differs little from 
that of Professor Heinrich Brandes of Leipsic, which he had already 
alluded to as the most reasonable which had been set forth. He has, 
however, endeavoured to remove some further minor discrepancies 
which the professor had left unsolved, thus avoiding the necessity 
of having recourse to some supposed alteration in the original 
text. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Revue des Questions Historiques. Juillet. Paris. 


The Last Years of Gregory VII.—Such is the title of the 
opening article in this number, from the pen of the Abbé Delarc. 
With the memory of Gregory VII., says the author, the memory of 
Henry IV. of Germany remains indissolubly united. Henry was 
not an adversary up to the measure of Gregory’s genius: strange, a 
voluptuary, by turns affecting complete submission to the Holy 
See, and then fscing it with insupportable pretensions, changing 
from one extreme to the other with a rapidity as wonderful as his 
duplicity, Henry IV. was his own worst enemy, and really does 
not merit that posterity should defend his cause. For seven years 
Robert Guiscard was also several times excommunicated by Gre- 
gory VII.; but Guiscard was of quite other value as a statesman 
than Henry IV. He ended by making peace with the Pope ; and 
when the two men of iron, Guiscard and Gregory, were once united 
and forgot the past, they remained faithful to each other until death. 
Unfortunately, they understood each other only too late. If, at the 
beginning of his Pontificate, instead of counting on the versatile 
Henry, Gregory VII. had made the sword of Guiscard the sword of 
the Papacy, these two together might have reformed Italy, pushed 
on the Crusade, prevented the schism of the anti-Pope Guibert, and 
spared Christendom some sad convulsions. 

To justify this language by the story of the late years of Pope 
Gregory’s career, from the reconciliation with Guiscard in 1080, is 
the purpose of the Abbé Delarc’s long but most interesting article. 
Of course, the author is impressed with the single-minded zeal of 
the great Hildebrand for the liberty and rights of the Church, and 
the unflinching courage with which, in the pursuit of his noble aim, 
he passed through most determined opposition and persecution ; 
nevertheless, the article is not concerned with this, which may be 
called the doctrinal aspect of Gregory’s pontificate, the article is a 
historical narration, in great detail, of the events of the last years 
of that pontificate. It is a very interesting composition from the 
best authorities. 

Abbots in the Middle Ages.—Dom Frangois Chamard, O.S.B., 
writes under this title an article of considerable value for archo- 
loyists. Among the errors which circulate in histories and archzo- 
logical works, he remarks, there is one which even the best instructed 
repeat as an axiom. ‘Abbots,’ say they, “endeavoured in the 
Middle Ages to usurp the powers of bishops, and their ambition 
was not satisfied until they obtained from Rome the right to imitate, 
even to their liturgical vestments, the bishops whose jurisdiction 
they coveted.” ‘The article is a reply to this view, which includes 
not a few erroneous conclusions, and the author sets out to show 
“how abbots were naturally called on to play a réle in ecclesiastical 
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affairs.” As to the ornaments commonly known as pontifical insignia, 
he shows that at their origin they were not at all reserved to 
bishops, and that therefore abbots did not usurp them. He traces 
the growth of abbatial power out of the circumstances of the times 
from the fourth century onwards. By the end of the fifth century 
abbots had generally the powers of chorepiscopi; by the end of the 
sixth it was recognised that they had jurisdiction over the people of 
the villages in the neighbourhood of their monasteries. The monks, 
to a large extent, it was who converted the peoples, whence came 
the great influence and authority of their abbots which continued to 
deepen and extend. The consecration ot an abbot, often even called 
ordination, is as ancient as one can go back: both in East and 
West one portion of the ceremony was the delivery of a pastoral 
staff, and abbots had the curved staff many centuries before the 
twelfth, if not indeed before bishops, and that from a time-honoured 
custom, and not from any special permission of Rome. In its earlier 
“tau” form, at least, the pastoral staff “est aussi monastique 
qu’episcopal en son origine.” In asimilar way grew up the custom of 
wearing the ring, which, however, has an origin rather profane than 
sacred: the mitre was used by abbots nearly as anciently as by 
bishops. 

The remaining articles of this number are “The History of 
Ancient Mexico,” by M. E. Beauvais; “The First Conquest of 
Franche-Comté” (1668), by M. L. Sandret; ‘The Character of 
Coligny,” by M. D. d’Aussy ; “The Correspondence of Chapelain,” 
by M. Leonce Conture, &c. One by the Vicomte Rioult de Neuville, 
entitled ‘‘The Character of William Rufus,” is a defence of Mr. 
Freeman in his work on that king against some contemptuous criti- 
cism in the Revue Historique at the end of last year. English readers, 
thinks M. de Neuville, will be much surprised to see this Revue’s 
judgment of our great historian: ‘‘C’est un écrivain frivole, bavard, 
peu soucieux de |’exactitude dans le détail, prompt a accueillir les 
témoignages ficheux pour les personnages qu il deteste, rempli 
d’ailleurs de contradictions.” Mr. Freeman is also “ ennuyeux, peu 
instructif, pu¢ril-;” and his style—well, “quant & son style, on ne 
peut rien voir de plus mauvais!” Mr. Freeman is accused by a critic 
capable of the above, of having calumniated the red hero; but Rufus 
was an enemy of the Church, of the saintly Anselm, and this critic 
has one criterion of historical truth—hatred of clericalism. 


La Controverse et le Contemporain. August. Lyon. 


Count Rossi.—Under the title of “‘ L’Ambassade du Comte Rossi 
et les débuts du Pontificat de Pie IX.,” the Comte d’Ideville gives 
us portions of a work which is to appear shortly, entitled “‘ Le Comte 
Pellegrino Rossi.” The death of Rossi is familiar enough; the 
author says that his life, interesting and full of lessons, is too little 
known. Rossi was born at Carrara, July 13, 1787, and assassinated 
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at Rome, November 15, 1848, At twenty-four he was Professor of 
Law at Bologna; but having enthusiastically espoused the cause of 
Joachim Murat, King of Naples, he lived an exile in Switzerland 
from 1816 to 1832, assuming an important part in the government of 
his adopted country. His renowned ability as an economist and 
jurisconsult drew attention to him in France, and at the instance of 
Guizot, the Duc de Broglie and others, he came to Paris, where he 
was soon made a professor at the College of France, Member of the 
Institute, a peer of France, and, finally, ambassador to Rome. The rest 
is well known. Called to his aid by Pius IX., Rossi undertook the 
dangerous mission of working for the “ alliance de la papauté avec 
la civilization moderne ”—for the freedom of the Romans, the unity 
of the Italians. “The republican party, which would have been 
annihilated by the success of Rossi’s fruitful and generous idea, swore 
the desth of the great Italian, and two months after he began his 
ministry, Rossi was assassinated on the steps of the Chambers.” 
M. Mignet says of him that he will be known in history by the lofti- 
ness of his ideas, the splendour of his talents, the usefulness of his 
undertakings, his moderation, and the grandeur of his end. 

The Beginnings of the Pontificate of Pius IX.—The article, 
which is to be continued, contains a series of letters referring to 
Count Rossi’s first arrival in Rome. ‘The first is a letter, dated June 
8, 1846, in which M. Guizot instructs the new ambassador regarding 
the conclave. “Let them give us,” Guizot writes, “un pape indé- 
pendant croyant et intelligent; de la nationalité italienne de la foi 
catholique, un esprit ouvert, et un peu de bon vauloir dans notre 
sens, voili ce qu’il nous faut.”” Then follow letters from Rossi, in 
which we have his own accounts of the beginnings of Pope Pius’s 
reign, sketches of his character and that of his cardinals, &c., as they 
appeared to the writer, and his appreciation of the state of affairs, 
and the dangers which beset the Pope’s efforts to be the true father 
of his people. A long interview between the Pope and Rossi on 
August 25, 1846, as described by the latter, gives us the Holy 
Father’s political views in his own expressions, and is decidedly 
interesting. It was one of those “entretions intimes” in which the 
* Pontiff learned to appreciate the man whom he soon selected to be 
his first minister. An honest policy, the ambassador writes, is spoilt 
of its chief effect, ‘‘l’effet d’opinion,” by a hesitating old fashioned 
slowness of action. “Trop de lenteur,” he writes, “de la part du 
gouvernement irrite les uns, encourage les autres, et rend la situation 
délicate. Je l’ai dit criment au pape. II parait l’avoir compris; 
mais l’idée d’agir sans déplaire & personne est une chimére dont il 
aura quelque peine 4 se défaire.” But, he adds, the Pope’s intentions 
and views are always excellent. Cardinal Gizzi was then Secretary 
of State, and could not rid himself in his acts of “‘ ce formes surannées 
qui sont ridicules aujourd’hui.” This short article makes us feel 
wishful to see the author’s promised volume. 


M. Paul Allard continues his articles on ‘“ Les Chrétiens aprés 
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Septime-Sévére.” Father Corluy, 8.J., has two excellent articles in 
the May and July issue on “The Interpretation of Scripture and the 
Conclusions of Science.” In the July number M. Jean Vaudon 
begins a course of critical articles, made interesting by frequent ex- 
tracts on “ Les Poétes Francais au XIX°. Siécle.” Three generations 
of authors give titles to the three great divisions of this study, which 
begins with André Chenier. “Les générateurs viendront d’abord 
sous le titre les ‘ Ancétres’ puis leurs ‘Fils,’ et enfin nos jeunes 
poétes contemporaires, les ‘ Petits-Fils.’” The second article, in 
August, is still with the poetical ancestors. 





Aotices of Pooks. 





Anglican Orders: are they Valid? A Letter to a Friend. By the 
Rev. J. D. Breen, 0.8.B. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Leamington: Art & Book Co. London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

HE author of this useful handbook informs us that he has been 
induced to issue a second edition by the rapid sale of the first. 

Alterations and improvements have been made, and there is no 

manual of the same size—it only runs to some sixty pages—which 

covers the subject so completely and effectively. Indeed, its brevity 
is an excellent recommendation. The historical points of the con- 
troversy are no doubt of very high interest, speculatively speaking, 
and we are not sorry to have such exhaustive treatises as Canon 

Estcourt’s. But Father Breen’s statement of the historical aspect of 

the question is a marvel of condensation and force. It really leaves 

nothing to be desired, except that of course it does not enter into all 

- the “replies” that may be made, as they may be made on any sub- 

ject. As to Parker, he excellently and with great moderation says 

that the positive evidence against his being validly consecrated is so 
strong that it is quite impossible to prove that he was; and until 
this can be done the Anglican claim to apostolic succession must be 
considered to be in abeyance (p. 24). ‘Then the fact that Barlow, 
his associates and successors were heretics; that in the collation of 

Anglican orders, there never has been any “ tradition of the instru- 

ments ;” that Anglican baptisms have been, and are still, of very 

doubtful validity ; and that during at least 100 years there is a cer- 
tainty that it was not held necessary to “‘ ordain” either bishops or 
priests ; all these facts make Anglican orders so uncertain that, in 

Cardinal Newman’s phrase, only a pronouncement of the Church 

would make any Christian accept them. Passing from history to 

theology, Father Breen observes (p. 34) that although historical 
doubts amply suffice to prove the unlawfulness of attempting to 
exercise Anglican orders, yet it is by the light of theology that the 
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Church has been able to decide that they are absolutely invalid. In 
the Ordinal of Edward VI. those parts of the form of the Sacrament 
(of Orders) which had hitherto in practice been held indispensable to 
validity were omitted bodily. Now this alteration was made to express 
an heretical view of the Sacrament itself, and of the Christian priest- 
hood. But it has always been held that a sacrament administered 
by a heretic, if the heretic so pervert the form as to make it appear 
he does not intend to do what the Church does, or so as to render 
the meaning of the form studiously vague, is not valid. ‘This posi- 
tion is illustrated with great cogency ; and it is conclusively shown 
that this was the view acted on by Catholic controversialists from 
Harding and Dr. Stapleton downwards. Father Breen concludes 
with a brief statement of the case of the Abyssinian ordinations. 
The book ought to be widely circulated among Ritualist clergymen 
and their flocks. 





The Preparation of the Incarnation. By Henry JAmMEs CoLe- 
RipGE, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

N° apology was needed from Father Coleridge for treating so 

fully those features of the dispensation of Almighty God 
which he has here well called the Preparation of the Incarnation. 
In theology, in devotion, and even in history, the Life of Our Lord 
is portrayed as really in the Old Testament as in the New. The 
present volume of the eminent writer’s series of Our Lord—one of 
the most interesting that has yet appeared—treats of Gentile and 
Jew, of prophet and of philosopher, of the history and sins of the 
world, and the longings and the prayers of ancient saints. It speaks 
of the opening sentences of the Fourth Gospel, of Our Lord’s descent 
according to the flesh, of the preface of St. Luke, and the canticle of 
Zachary. We have a very complete and beautiful treatise on St. 
Joseph; and it need not be said that the position and the endowments 
of Our Blessed Lady are placed before the reader with all the eloquence 
and devotion of the writer. It is unnecessary to enter into any 
detail in noticing this book, for every reader wi!l know what to 
expect—smooth and easy writing, accurate theology, choice thoughts, 
and a pervading perfume of devotion. It is interesting to note 
Father Coleridge’s treatment of an aspect of pre-Incarnation history 
which no Catholic writer can pass over—that is to say, the numerous 
legends which have come‘down to us, relating, for example, to St. 
Joachim and St. Ann, to St. Joseph and Our Teemed Lady. Father 
Coleridge does not pretend to write critically; he gives us the 
various stories, without undertaking to sift the grain from the chaff; 
but he makes many remarks which show that he leans to devout 
belief. Speaking of the parents of Our Lord, he says: “It is quite 
possible that many of the details of this history cannot be proved to 
be historical.” He might surely go a little further and say: It is 
certain that many of these details are not historical in the usual 
sense of the word. “ But,” he continues, “it would be a great 
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error on that account to condemn the whole as a legend without 
foundation ” (p. 240). The Church “ does not pledge herself to the 
details of these histories; but she does not certainly leave them 
altogether unsanctioned” (p. 241). Speaking of Our Blessed Lady 
and the legends connected with her presentation in the Temple, he 
says: ‘‘ The truth which is thus represented is the important truth 
for us, whether it may happen or not that the fact depicted in the 
triptych or the fresco may have few, if any, historical vouchers” 
(p. 262). -But there are some readers who would like a little more 
definite writing than this. 


History of the Catholic Church. For use in Seminaries and Colleges, 
By Dr. Hernricu Brveck, Professor of Theology in the Ecclesi- 
astical Seminary of Mentz. With Additions from the Writings of 
his Eminence Cardinal HercenroetuEer. ‘Translated by the Rev. 
E. Pruente. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. Mgr. 
James A. Corcoran, S.T.D., &c. Vol. 1. Einsiedeln, New York, 
Cincinnatti, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers. 1885. 

HE Introduction spoken of in this title-page does not appear, but 

is deferred to the second volume in consequence of Mgr. Cor- 

coran’s engrossing labours at the recent Council of Baltimore. The 
translator has fortunately done more than merely translate; he has 
added matters that are of special interest to English-speaking students. 
And we anticipate that these additions will be still more conspicuous 
and valuable in the second volume, which will treat of recent times 
and the growth of the Church in the new world. Asa guarantee, we 
are told that the chief changes or additions have been taken from 
Cardinal Hergenrither. This is very promising. Looking over the 
first volume we may add that where a more extended textbook is not 
needed this one will be welcome. A lengthened critical notice of the 
German original of the work which appeared in this Review in July 
1877, spoke in very high terms indeed of its general excellence ; we 
shall be content to refer to it, especially as the publishers have re- 
published that Notice asa circular: and in that shape it willhave reached 
many of our readers. The original was there described as carefully 
written, minute, accurate and altogether Catholic, whilst credit was 
given Dr. Briick for stating the truth simply and severely on 
controverted and “ uncomfortable ” subjects. 

But let us turn to some features of the translation which are 
especially deserving of praise. If sections on Liturgical matters are 
to form part of a History so brief as this, then we gladly say that these 
sections in the present volume are excellently done. But the sincerest 
praise is due to the theological portions, such as accounts of heresies 
and the like ; here the book will be found a valuable adjunct to the 
theological student. The sections headed Church and State are gener- 
ally well done, and will be very useful to others than the professed 
student, such paragraphs as that (p. 62) on the Pagan attacks which 
led to the early Apologists being notably good. Honourable mention 
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must also be made of the pages devoted to English affairs under St. 
Anselm and St. Thomas 4 Becket. The remarks on the state of the 
clergy prior to St. Gregory VII. are admirable, just what a student 
needs, and very valuable to the lay reader. The Pontificate of Boniface 
VIII., with which the first volume closes, receives in about eight pages 
really excellent treatment; the page on the contents of the Bull 
“‘Unam sanctam ” and their dogmatic value is deserving of high com- 
mendation. 

We do not care to fill space by saying that we should sometimes 
differ from opinions expressed by the author. Occasionally we think 
a statement suffers from the method; it had to be mentioned, and 
briefly. At p. 104, treating of Baptism in the early ages, a para- 
graph ends with: “ A peculiar custom was that of being baptized for 
the dead (1 Cor. xv. 29).” This is very insufficient, if not misleading, 
to the young student, but perhaps in the German original some refer- 
ences put him on his guard. For, unfortunately (as we think, in 
spite of the translator’s reasons to the contrary), a great portion of the 
original notes are omitted from this English edition. Much has been 
written of late years about the Copts, but it is certainly new to learn 
that simply “they fell (640) into Mahometanism” (p. 186). There 
are a few peculiarities of style; on p. 51 we read that “‘ we have very 
sparing news of the earliest missionaries.” The last sentence on p. 
206 is evidently misprinted: whilst expressions such as “the 
Cesarian Papism of the Hohenstaufens ” are perhaps not too German 


- for modern tastes, and may be passed by; and we shall not complain 


that Adrian IV. did not “ donate ” Ireland to England ! 

In a textbook it is of supreme importance that the learner should— 
not certainly find everything, but—be able to rely on what he does find, 
and this amount of confidence may be placed in Dr. Brueck, whose 
theological erudition and wide reading guided by historic sureness has 
won for his German work very favourable recognition abroad. The 
translator has given the work some special touches rendering it more 
particularly suitable for American colleges. It ought to be a welcome 
boon to students in these countriesalso, There are useful chronological 
tables at the end of this volume, and let us express the hope that there 
will be a full index to the second volume, about which, on its reception, 
we hope to speak of the English edition at greater length. 


Monumenta Vaticana histuriam regni Hungaria illustrantia. TomusII. 
Acta Legationis Cardinalis Gentilis. 1808-1311. Budapestini. 
1885. 

I\HE first volume of this splendid collection was brought before 
our readers in our July issue. ‘The second volume has just 

made its appearance. It contains the Vatican documents referring 

to Cardinal Gentili, who, by commission of Clement V., acted as 


Tegate in Hungary from 1808 to 1311. The vast learning and 
abilities as a statesman of the Franciscan friar seemed peculiarly to 
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fit him for undertaking the great task of restoring peace in disturbed 
Hungary and renewing ecclesiastical discipline. The Cardinal had to 
support the young King Robert, who, by his grandmother, Princess 
Mary, daughter of Stephen V. of Hungary, had inherited this kingdom. 
Not all the noble efforts of the active Cardinal had their hoped-for re- 
sults. But in the main point he succeeded. He won the crown for 
Prince Robert of Naples, and thus secured the throne to the Anjous 
of Naples, who as kings of Hungury for more than a century greatly 
contributed to the development ofthe country. In 1309 the Cardinal 
convened the Hungarian bishops in a great synod at Buda whose de- 
crees were extended to Poland. One decree deserves our special atten- 
tion, for it strongly forbids mixed marriages between Catholics and 
‘Greek schismatics on the ground that the Catholic party is commonly 
led away from the Church. Two learned Introductions explain the 
Fame political and religious condition of Hungary at the time of 
ardinal Gentili’s sojourn there and explain the documents con- 
tained in this volume. Four documents are given photographed in 
the appendix. Once again may we congratulate the Hungarian 
prelates and Chapters on the benefit which their generosity is thus 
rendering alike to the Church and the science of history. 
BELLESHEIM. 





Die irische Kanonensammlung. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. WassEr- 
SCHLEBEN. Zweite autlage. Leipzig : Bernhard Tauchnitz. 1885. 

T was in 1864 that His Eminence Cardinal Moran, at that time 
Vice-Rector of the Irish College at Rome, brought out his 
able ‘‘ Essay on the Origin, Doctrines, and Discipline of the Early 
Trish Church” (Dublin, 1864). In the chapter headed “ Peni- 
tentials and other Records,” he gathered not a few notices from the 
ancient Irish collection of canons conmonly called the “ Hibernensis 
Collectio.” Thankful, as we must be, for these quotations, it was to 
be regretted that Mer. Moran had not before him a perfect edition 
of the Collection. This did not appear until 1874, when Professor 
Wasserschleben brought it out for the first time. We are now 
happily able to lay before Irish and English scholars the second 
edition of the Collection. The learned author has spared no pains 
to bring out a work which is quite up to the prs wt of critical 
science and historical method. Any codices existing either in Eng- 
land, France, or Germany have been duly consulted and compared 
with each other. Let me here note the fact, little known among 
Irish Catholic scholars, that the library of the Metropolitan Chapter 
of Cologne possesses one of the finest manuscripts of the Irish col- 
lection of canons. Whether or not the origin of this precious relic 
is to be traced to the old Irish convent of St. Martin’s in our city is 
quite unknown. But certain, beyond any doubt, it is that the 
manuscript dates from the eighth century. It is much to be 
regretted, however, that it ¢ontains only thirty-eight books, whereas 
the whole Collection comprises not less than sixty-seven books. Dr. 
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Wasserschleben, in a learned preface of seventy-six pages, full 
examines the several codices and minutely compares them with eac 
other. The editor’s method may be approved of, but those chapters 
in which he expatiates on the “ Irish and Roman Church” cannot 
be accepted by a Catholic. More or less he is wedded to the theories 
adopted by the late Dr. Todd, whilst Cardinal Moran’s learned 
Essay is totally ignored by him. This notwithstanding, Wasser- 
schleben’s edition of the Collection of Irish canons deserves to 
be strongly recommended to all Irish scholars. The student will 
find himself impressed with the conviction that the old Irish 
Church, notwithstanding certain peculiarities, was as thoroughly 
Roman Catholic as any Church in Christendom during the early 
Christian ages. 

BELLESHEIM. 





Leonis X. Pontificis. Maximi Regesta, gloriosis auspiciis Leonis P.P. 
XIII. e tabularii Vaticani manuscriptis voluminibus aliisque 
monumentis collegit et edidit Jos. Carp. HERGENROETHER, 
s. Apost. Sedes Archivista. Fasc. II. et III. Friburg: Herder. 
1885. 

‘= first part of this work has been already noticed in this 
Review (July, 1884). In just a year’s time we receive the 

two following fasciculi, which amply testify to the author’s untiring 

activity. That a whole year has thus elapsed between the appear- 
ance of the first and the present portions, 1s in great part due to the 
fact that not less than 120 volumes, containing documents relating 
to Leo X.’s reign, have been found in the Vatican archives. Of 
course they have all been put under contribution to the present 
edition. The number of the regista now amounts to 6,036. And 
the work, thus far, reaches only to December 31, 1513—viz., the 
end of the first year of Leo's reign. Considering that this Pontiff 
reigned until 1521, and that the period from 1517, when the Re- 
formation began, until 1521, was marked by events as momentous 
as any which Christianity had ever witnessed, it seems scarcely 
possible to bring the whole of the documents into the limits of 
fifteen fasciculi. In the portions thus far published we cannot but 
admire the editor’s excellent handling of his immense store of 
materials. One of the most remarkable facts we note is the recon- 
ciliation of those cardinals who had joined the so-called Council of 

Pisa. Then we have the decrees of the fifth Council of Lateran, 

referring to the relation between philosophy and theology, and the 

immortality of the human soul. The documents also testify to Leo’s 
activity in facing the immense dangers by which the Turks were 
threatening Christendom. Not a few documents have for their 

special objects the English Church and King Henry VIII. (pp. 186, 

188, 191), Queen Catherine (141); others are concerned with the 

King of Scotland. When James IV. had fallen in the battle of 

Flodden in 1513, the Pope sent his congratulations to Henry VIII., 
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but refused to have a solemn Mass celebrated (303). Many of the 
documents shed a new light over the Pope’s endeavour for the 
furtherance of science, piety, and union between Christian princes. 
Most remarkable, from this point of view, appear his letters to 
James IV. of Scotland. Not a few instances of abuses in English 
chapters are mentioned (p. 252). We trust that the learned Car- 
dinal will enjoy health and strength for the accomplishment of his 
great undertaking. ELLESHEIM. 





Die Universititen des Mittelalters bis 1400. Erster Band. Die Ents- 
thehung der Universitiiten. Von P. Heinricn DEnIFLe. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 1885. 


[* this important work we welcome one of the most brilliant results 
of the opening of the Vatican archives. Father Denifle, of the 
Order of Friars Preachers, whose various publications on the medizval 
mystical writers have won for him the general esteem of Catholics 
and Protestants, both in and out of Germany, was, three years ago, 
appointed sub-archivist to the Holy See. Scholars who have since 
frequented the archives, agree in readily declaring him to be the 
leading man in this important department. The present work 
originated in his studies about the alma mater of Paris in the Middle 
Ages, and the position there occupied by the two great orders of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans. He was led hence to trace the idea of a 
general history of the medizval universities, the first volume of which 
is just published. Itis especially to be noted that the work is founded 
on most extensive studies, both of printed books and manuscripts. 
His office enabled him to use the immense treasures stored up in 
the Vatican archives. Anda glance at the work shows at once the 
enormous mass of German, French, Italian, Spanisb and English 
books consulted or largely employed. Father Denifle has also 
assiduously visited the principal archives of the aforesaid countries. 
It was to France, mainly, that he directed his investigations ; and 
on one of his scientific journeys he was fortunate enough to find the 
original of the foundation charter of the Sorbonne, which he 
brought out in Paris in 1884. The author’s scientific method next 
calls for mention. It is indeed mainly due to his skill in applying 
his true historical principles that he has exposed and refuted not a 
few mistakes that have been handed down from author to author for 
centuries. A striking example of this may be found in the history 
of the University of Paris, by Boulaeus; the history of Roman 
right during the Middle Ages, by Savigny; and Huber’s work on 
the English Universities. Whoever, henceforward, adopts these 
authors without consulting Denifle, must necessarily go astray. 
The Introduction dwells on the idea of a university, and then 
goes on to describe the constitutions of the two great establishments 
of Paris and Bologna. Now for the first we get a glimpse at the 
development of the Parisian University. The University of Paris 
centred in the College of Professors, that of Bologna in the Cor- 
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poration of Scholars. One of the most weighty questions treated of 
refers to the formation of the four “ rationes” in the University of 
Paris. This partition is not to be considered the result of a spon- 
taneous development, as in Bologna, but only sprang from the 
attempt at administering secular affairs, such as boarding and housing 
of the students. One of the most capital mistakes hitherto enter- 
tained, concerns the position held by the Rector in the Paris Uni- 
versity. It has been hitherto considered that he was the head of 
the whole University. Father Denifle now first clearly shows that 
this opinion is mistaken. The Rector, on the contrary, was the 
head of the four nations, and only in course of time succeeded in 
gaining the influential position of a general leader. 

As to the single Universities they are divided in several classes :— 
1. Superior schools, improperly called universities, as Macerata, 
Lyons, Messina, Palermo, and others; 2. Universities erected with- 
out charters of foundation, as Salerno, Angers, Orleans, Padua, 
Vercelli, and amongst others, Oxford ; 3. Universities founded only 
by letters of the Popes, as Rome, Pisa, Ferrara, Toulouse, Mont- 
pellier, Cambridge, Valladolid, Heidelberg, Cologne, and others ; 
4, Universities founded by letters patent of Pope and secular prince. 
English scholars will not fail to peruse with interest the pages of 
Father Denifle devoted to Oxford (pp. 237-251), and Cambridge 
(pp. 367-376). The story of Oxford’s erection by King Alfred 
after Denifle’s arguments can no more be repeated by any serious 
scholar. Unlike Oxford, the rival University of Cambridge enjoyed 
the charter of a Pope—viz., John XXII. (March 18, 1318). Father 
Denifle’s untiring zeal has been rewarded by the discovery of not a 
few hitherto unknown documents referring to Cambridge. These 
particulars, and the concluding part of the volume, treating of the 
connection between the Universities and the old schools attached to 
cathedrals and convents, the reader must consult in the book itself. 
Four other volumes are already prepared by the learned author, 
three of which will be devoted to the history of the University of 
Paris. We wish him God speed in completing a work which 
scholars of every country will welcome with due praise. 

BELLESHEIM. 


Summa Philosophica, juxta Scholasticorum principia. Auctore 

P. Nico.ao Russo, $.J. Boston: Noonan & Co. 1885. 
[’ is a pity that in this age of ours, when the world has turned so 

completely rationalist, any young Catholic student should be 
limited to a single year of Philosophy. It is scarcely possible for 
youths of average ability to master even the elements in so short a 
time. Unfortunately, this lamentable economy seems to be necessary 
in some establishments; and more than one illustrious professor 


- has exercised his ingenuity in reducing the course of Philosophy to 


the limits of a single volume, not too large for the work of one 
year. 
VOL, XIV.—NoO. II. [Third Series.] HH 
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The handsomely printed volume before us is the latest attempt of 
the kind, and seems to be a piece of careful, solid work. The 
Reverend author, in his preface, explains that his object has been to 
avoid extreme condensation, to treat the more important questions 
at some length, omitting or merely glancing at matters of less 
moment, to make free use of the labours of other successful abbre- 
viators, and to present liis work in a style easy rather than elegant. 
One does not look for much elegance in a textbook of Philosophy ; 
the one thing necessary as to style is clearness, and this F’. Russo 
seems to us to have achieved. Another feature that pleases us is 
the modesty of statement as to certain philosophical problems closely 
allied to the Mysteries of Faith, and scarcely less obscure—e.g., the 
separability of accidents, and the compenetration and multilocation 
of bodies, of which the author is content to say that reason cannot 
prove their impossibility. 

We cannot but regret the absence of Ethics from this short 
course. Never perhaps have tbe principles of the natural law been 
more widely discussed, more recklessly criticized, more grossly mis- 
interpreted than at the present time. The duties and rights of 
parent and child, of wife and husband, of the citizen and the State, 
of Church and State, are the daily theme of writers and speakers 
learned and unlearned, and it behoves every educated Catholic to 
know what is sound doctrine and what is false. 

With this one reservation, we can recommend the book as a very 
good one of its kind. Those who are obliged to content themselves 
with a one year’s course will probably find none better. 


Saints of Wessex and Wiltshire. By Father Goupiz, SJ. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

c is no easy task to study, as we would wish, the lives of our early 

English saints. The stories of their virtues, often so beautifully 
told by their brother-saints, are chiefly if not entirely written in 
Latin, and in many cases a complete idea of a saint’s life can only be 
gathered from minute examination of rare books or manuscripts, 
themselves scattered in different places, and accessible only to the 
learned. It is therefore with peculiar pleasure that we welcome the 
little book before us, in which Father Goldie has brought within easy 
reach of all, the lives of six saints, beautiful in themselves and like- 
wise interesting as throwing light on the history of the times in 
which they lived. Commencing with the life of St. Birinus (Bishop 
of Dorchester), Father Goldie tells us how this great Roman noble, 
-inspired with the same zeal that had animated St. Gregory, besought 
a Honorius to let him go and preach the gospel in England, 
and, his request being granted, came to this country about the year 
A.D. 634. The life goes on to tell us of his zeal and virtue in the 
discharge of his Episcopal Office in the See of Dorchester, and the 
story of his life is followed by a shorter sketch of the labours of one 
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of his successors in the See, St. Headda, in whose time the bishopric 
was transferred to Winchester. After the lives of these two saints, 
come those of St. Aldhelm of Malmesbury, and of St. Edward and 
his sister, St. Editha, and it is upon the Tike of this holy virgin and 
upon that of St. Osmund, whose life closes the book, that we are 
tempted, more especially, tolinger. Editha, daughter of King Edgar 
and sister to St. Edward, the Martyr, was brought up from her 
infancy in the cloister, and in her earliest years gave promise of 
future holiness. Baronius says of her that “ dedicated as she was in 
her very infancy to God, she rather never knew the world than gave 
itup:” her heart was always set on God alone. While quite young 
Editha took the vows and lived a life of prayer and penance in the 
Abbey of Wilton, full of charity for the poor. She washed their 
wounds herself and cared for them tenderly, and built within the 
enclosure of the Abbey a hospital where thirteen poor people were 
maintained in honour of Our Lord and His Apostles. St. Editha 
also caused a chapel to be erected in the convent, which she dedi- 
eated to St. Denis, and where she spent long hours in devotion. 
She begged St. Dunstan to consecrate this chapel, and during the 
service the holy Archbishop was seen to weep so bitterly that the 
deacon, alarmed, begged to know the reason of his tears. St. Dun- 
stan answered in prophetic words, referring to St. Editha: “ Soon 
this blooming rose will wither, soon this bird will wing its flight to 
God, to whom it is so dear.” Soon afterwards his words were fulfilled 
by the holy and peaceful death of: the young saint, and St. Dunstan 
buried her in the chapel where God had given him knowledge of her 
—s end. 
ore than eighty years after the death of St. Editha, England 
welcomed another saint in the person of St. Osmund, who, subject 
and kinsman of William the Conqueror, came to this country in his 
train. . , 
The story of his youth is a very beautiful one, and already in the 
year 1066, although only twenty-six years of age, he was far ad- 
vanced in holiness. In his humility Osmund had refused to become 
a priest, but no doubt he became convinced that he was called to 
this—the highest vocation—for by 1077 we find him ordained and 
accompanying the king as his chaplain. In the following year 
St. Osmund was appointed Bishop of Old Sarum. In his new dignity 
the saint laboured incessantly for God’s glory and the good of souls. 
It is to his zeal for the perfection of divine worship that we owe the 
compilation of the ritual known as the “‘ Sarum Use.” But he was 
not permitted to withdraw himself entirely from the Court. William, 
who prized his virtue and learning, sought his counsel; and when 
the king determined to make that survey of the country still pre- 
served in the Domesday Book, he constituted St. Osmund one of 
the Commissioners, and it seems probable that we owe to the holy 
bishop a large part of the work in the northern and midland counties. 
Of the last years of the saint’s life but little is known. Pope Calixtus 
tells us that “to his last breath, the saint gave to those who were 
HH 2 
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to come after him an example of every virtue;” and again that 
“after labouring in God’s service to the very end, he received the 
last sacraments with saintly piety, and died confessing the true Faith 
and the belief of the Most Holy Trinity.” 

St. Osmund died on December 4, and was buried in his cathedral 
at Old Sarum, whence his body was transferred to the new cathedral 
in 1226. The miracles wrought at his intercession continued to show 
forth his glory, and his shrine was deeply venerated, until the evil 
oa came which robbed England of her faith and her saints of their 

onour. 

We very heartily commend Father Goldie’s book to our readers ; 
its price (sixpence) ought to secure it a very wide circle of 
usefulness. 





Nouveau Testament de N.S. Jésus Christ. Traduit sur la Vulgate avec 
Introductions, notes et sommaires. Par M. L’Assft A. Cram- 
pon. Premiére partie, Les quatre Evangilés. Tournay: Soc. 
S. Jean l’Evangeliste. 1884. 


‘or handy and delightfully printed edition of the Gospels is 

quite a model, and shows what sort of thing a popular edition 
of the New Testament in English should be. The notes are excel- 
lent wherever we have opened to test them; they also reflect modern 
scholarship, and contain just the sort of explanation—very brief but 
pithy—which now-a-days is in general demand. The same praise 
may be given to the short introductions, of three or four pages 
each, placed before each of the Gospels. The true Catholic and 
devotional use of the Holy Gospels is, however, never lost sight of 
in the ancilliary matter; the devout reader is not, for example, 
troubled with references to the modern attacks on St. John’s 
Gospel, whilst at the same time, in a most praiseworthy “ Vocabu- 
laire” at the end of the volume, a wonderfully large amount of good 
scholarship is embodied in explanation of more useful matters. For 
instance, there are two pages of an excellent explanation of the 
difficulty of the two genealogies of our Lord, and equally service- 
able articles under such headings as—e.g., Géhenne, Herode 
(Famille d’), Mesures et Monnaies, Nazareth, Pique, Sanhedrin, 
Scribe, &c. &c. Finally, there is, at the end, a table of the 
Gospels for every Sunday and Feast, and prayers for Mass and 
Communion, so that this pocket volume can also be taken to Church, 
and the Gospel of the day read and meditated in quiet prayer, 
than which there is no better way of beginning the more technical 
study of the Evangelists. Ifthe second volume, which will contain 
the Acts and Epistles, prove to be as excellently annotated as this, 
Canon Crampon will have done an admirable work for the beneficial 
popularization of the Scriptures, which we should be indeed glad to 
see imitated, by some one equally competent, in our own language. 
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The Catechism and Holy Scripture. By the Rev. J. B. Bac- 
sHAWE, D.D. London: Washbourne. 1885, 
HIS is a second edition of the “ Catechism Illustrated.” Dr. 
Bagshawe has been induced to vazy the name, because people 
who thought that “illustrated” meant ‘‘ pictures” were solely 
se pone when they bought the book. Substantially, however, the 
work is unchanged. Every question and answer of the Catechism 
is “illustrated” by the citation of the principal passages of Holy 
Scripture which bear upon such questions and answers. No better 
commentary could be devised. Here the priest and catechist have the 
very best materials ready to their hand; here the convertcan penetrate 
the meaning of the form of sound words which he is required to study; 
and here our own flocks can become familiar with the most striking 
assages of that divine Word of which | generally know far too 
fttle. There is an appendix which the preacher will highly appreciate. 
It is a sort of concordance arranged in four columns. In the first are 
given in order the various subjects treated by the Catechism; in the 
second, two or three words of an appropriate text serving to recall 
the whole passage; and in the third and fourth the Scripture 
reference and the page of this work in which it is cited. 





A Grammar of Gregorian Music. By the Very Rev. WittiamJ. 
Wausn, D.D. Dublin: Gill & Son; Duffy &Son; Browne & 
Nolan. 1885. 

R. WALSH’S recent elevation to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Dublin gives to this little work an interest which it could 

scarcely claim as a mere addition to our Grammars of Plain Chant. 
Not that it has not, as such, a distinct value of its own. Though 
to a large extent a compilation, and a comparatively brief one, it has 
the great merit of being not only compact, and for its purpose, com- 
plete, but also transparently clear. If there is some obscurity about 
the directions for chanting the Psalms, that must be attributed, not 
to Dr. Walsh, but to F. Haberl, who has given up the accentual 
system, yet shrinks from adopting the syllabic pure and simple, and 
has taken refuge in a compromise not easy to define. 

But the chief interest, to our minds, lies in the Preface; an earnest 
plea for uniformity in the Liturgical Chant, founded on the strongly 
expressed desires of the Holy See. Great, assuredly, will be the 
advantage to religion, when the magnificent chants of the Church 
are familiar to her children of every clime, and when all can join 
with one voice as with one heart in her majestic Ritual. It will 
tend immensely both to the devotion of Catholics, and to the edifi- 
cation of those still outside the pale. But it can never be until we 
have uniformity of chant as well as of rite. And all who desire this 
uniformity will be deeply gratified that the writer of this preface has 
been raised by the desire of people and of clergy, and by the favour 
of the Holy See, to a position in which, in this and in other far 
greater matters, he can do so much for the Church of God. 
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Officium Defunctorum at Ordo ecsequiarum, §c., cum cantu, Curii Gui. 
J. Watsu, 8.T.D. Dublini: M. H. Gill; J. Duffey; Browne 
et Nolan. 1884. 
‘= very convenient manual has been left too long unnoticed. 
Within the compass of 130 pages it contains the Latin Burial 
Service, the Office of the Dead, the Requiem Mass, the Absolutions, 
and a variety of other mortuary rites, psalms, canticles, and prayers, 
with the proper musical notation throughout. It forms, in fact, a 
complete handbook of mortuary services, and enables the cleric who 
is called to a funeral or an anniversary to dispense with missal, 
gradual and vesperal. The print is very distinct, and the musical 
notation (which follows the Ratisbonne recension) exceedingly 
clear and beautiful, though wholly in black without any employment 
of red. 


A Manual of Scripture History. Being an Analysis of the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament. By the Rev. W. J. B. Ricnarps, 
D.D. London and New York: Burns & Oates. 

W* duly noticed the parts which now compose this volume at 

the times when they appeared. Bound together in a united 
and compact form, provided too with a good index, the work will be 
more handy for private use and for teachers, &c. We may therefore 
repeat with emphasis the words of praise and welcome already given 
to the separate portions. It is the only Catholic manual, so far as 
we know, that gives a full analysis of the Old Testament books, 
accompanied with notes that are up to the standard of modern scholar- 
ship; anyway, there could scarcely be a better book of its kind. 

Whether as a guide in private study of the Bible text or a service- 

able summary of the sacred narrative it will be found very useful. 

In the preparation of Scripture history subjects in schools, it will, we 

should think, be simply invaluable. We happen to know that there 

are schools in which the early separate parts are already much 
esteemed and have done good service. Catechists will find it a very 
helpful, handy-book, 


Centenary Studies: “Wyclif begat George,” and “ Déllinger’s 
Luther.” By Epwin DE LisLe. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 
1884. ° 


‘er recent centenary celebrations of Luther and Wyclif have 
been fertile in results little anticipated by their promoters. 
By Protestant as well as Catholic writers, these famous men have 
been subjected to so much dispassionate judgment, their works to 
such critical acumen, that the once popular conception of the so- 
called Reformers must by this time have suffered considerable 
disillusion. 

Mr. Edwin de Lisle in his two essays makes an acceptable addition 
to the centenary literature. They are written thoughtfully and 
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with fairness, in terse and vigorous English, and not without 
considerable eloquence. 

We think, to use the author’s words, “ that the truth simply told, 
and facts succinctly narrated, will have a weight peculiarly their 
own.” These studies are calculated to spread the truth about men 
and times but too sadly superficially understood. 





Raphael : his Life and Works. With Particular Reference to Recently 
Discovered Records, and an Exhaustive Study of Extant 
Drawings and Pictures. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
CAVALCASELLE. London: John Murray. 1885. 


:- second volume completes the most important of all extant 

publications on the works of Raphael. His works are the 
subject far more than his life ; perhaps because no other man who 
did so much has ever left so little tradition or record of his own 
personality. When it became known, a few years ago, that Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle were engaged upon a Life of Raphael, drawn 
from exhaustive study of every canvas he touched, every record 
since Vasari’s “ Life ” and something of new records as well, lovers 
of “the sweetest of the painters” waited impatiently to know at 
last what manner of man he was, who showed the Madonna for the 
first time so heavenly and yet so human. The hope was doomed 
to disappointment. Some doubts were to be cleared away, some of 
Vasari’s mistakes set right; the influences of other artists were to 
be traced with elaborate care in his artist career, and we were to 
understand better how his mind and hand assimilated the best of 
the style of others, choosing at will whose gifts he would reproduce 
clothed anew with his own grace and colour. But for the rest—no 
man can give what he has not; and Raphael’s life is lost-in the 
mistof ages. It is something to be thankful for that our biographers 


_have been rigidly true to facts, and have shown their reasons if they 


conjectured what happened to fill a space—not like too many writers 
of Gallic imagination, who weave a scant record into a long life, 
somewhat in the manner suggested by Lavater’s saying, that a 
ag age ought to be able to judge what a man’s whole person was 
ike if he saw but his finger. Raphael’s self and his surroundings 
appear only in a few short glimpses, but some of these are telling ; 
for instance, one likes to read that he had “a special fondness for 
Albert Diirer, whose prints were all pinned on the walls of his 
painting-room,” and that he was generous in making presents of his 
own drawings and cartoons. The setting right of misstatements 
mostly tends to the painter’s honour; we find that the tradition of 
hostility, and even hatred, between him and Michaelangelo has been 
Freatly exaggerated, and when we read of liis death on Good 
‘riday, 1520, after an eight days’ fever, the authors ignore as a 
calumny the old tale about his loss of life itself through his passionate 
excess. We only read how he died in the fulness of his power and 
his fame, how the death of Raphael of Urbino was the one topic of 
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the Court and the city, and how “all the artists of Rome came to 
see his body ; and they found, at the head of the bed, the ‘ Trans- 
figuration ’—the iast creation of the hands that now lay motionless 
before them.” ;' 

So elaborate a study of Raphael’s works could hardly end in 
volumes of light reading. There is less of brilliant sympathetic 
description than of careful note of the details of his pictures, the 
reason of their method, the throwing of new light upon points that 
have long been enigmas. 

For instance—of the Kensington cartoons— 


In Ghirlandaio’s St. Peter and St. Andrew, at the Sixtine, the dimen- 
sions of the vessels on the lake are natural and reasonable. In Raphael 
they seem too frail and too small to hold the inmates and cargo. But 
the grand conventionalism of the classic age, which Raphael so closely 
studied at this time [his residence in Rome], taught him to reduce these 
details to mere indications of the reality. In the sculptured works of 
the ancients to which he appealed, he found dwellings and receptacles 
which were merely meant for suggestions. No one thought of criticizing 
such things amongst the Romans. No one noticed them in Raphael’s 
cartoon. 


Or again—of the ‘‘ Transfiguration ”— 


Vasari tells us that the altar-piece was ready for display when Raphael 
ee It is still a moot point whether the picture was completed 
in the spring of 1520 or not. It is f pe wey that Giulio, under Raphael’s 
very eyes, used the lamp-black and other pigments which according to 
biographers, destroyed the freshness of the colours by altering their sur- 
face. But we are bound to remember that the use of lamp-black was a 

eculiar feature of Giulio Romano’s technical handling in the period 
immediately subsequent to Raphael’s death. The ‘ Transfiguration” 
reveals a copious application of lamp-black..... Though Vasari 
affirms that his intention was to execute the “ Transfiguration” with his 
own hand, he only painted two-thirds of it, leaving the rest to the care 
of his companions. [If all the picture had been carried out like the vision 
of Christ rising from the Mount, we should not have to record that the 
last masterpiece of an immortal painter, though in itself one of the finest 
productions of the Italian school, is, as a whole, below the level of the 
Sixtine Madonna. 





Russia’s Warnings. Collected from Official Papers. By Husert 
E. H. Jerntnauam, M.P. London: Chapman & Hall. 1885. 


‘ERE Blue-Books and official papers not somewhat dry read- 
ing, they would qe rarely reach the general public. Mr. 
Jerningham, therefore, does some service in printing this Memo- 


randum, compiled from parliamentary papers, relating to Central 
Asia, Quetta, and Turkey, dating from 1873 to 1884. 

It chronicles Russia’s aggressive and always progressive move- 
ments since 1864. The authorities quoted are noted in the margin 
throughout. To Englishmen it is certainly instructive, but also 
humiliating, reading. One extract must suffice. 
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Early in January, 1883, “some Merv raiders near Chacha, in Atek of 
Khelat, killed two Russians,’ and ‘a body of Russian cavalry and 
infantry with two guns entered the Persian territory” “of Atek,” while 
“the Russian authorities at Askabad demanded from the Khan of Merv 
the surrender of the guilty persons,” a demand which was at once “‘ com- 
plied with,” though it would seem the Russians had not left Chacha in 
Persian territory on the 16th of February, since Mr. Condie Stephen, 
second secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Teheran, who was on an 
official mission through Khorassan, was “rudely stopped at Chacha by a 
Russian who threatened to use force.” The matter was referred to St. 
Petersburgh for explanations, when M. de Giers promised to see to it, 
though from no department had he received any information whatever 
relative to this incident, “ but he would seize the opportunity to inform 
Her Majesty’s Government ” that the Imperial Cabinet “considered it 
quite impossible to admit that the Atek could be looked upon as an 
integral part of Persia!” (Mr. Thompson to Lord Granville, Jan, 1883, 
Feb. 6, 183.) (Novoe Vremyia, Extract in Sir E. Thornton’s, Jan. 17.) 





Pius the Ninth and his Times. By the late Joun Francis Macuire, 
M.P. New Edition, Revised and brought down to the Acces- 
sion of Pope Leo XIII. By the Right Rev. Monsignor Pat- 
TERSON. Dublin: M. H.Gill & Son. 1885. 

[ is only necessary to make known the fact of a very cheap edition 
of this excellent sketch of the late Pope’s career by the lamented 

John Francis Maguire. This edition is beautifully printed in large, 

clear type, on good paper; it is, in fact, the one which was brought 

out some years ago at a higher figure ; and is now offered by Messrs. 

Gill at the really “popular” price of a shilling. At this price it 

ought to be soon sold out, 





Results of Meteorological and Magnetical Observations in the Stonyhurst 
College Observatory. By the Rev. 8. J. Perry, 8.J. Published 
at the Manresa Press, Roehampton. 1884. 

Is this little brachure Father Perry collects together the results of 
a year’s work at the Stonyhurst College Observatory. The 

various tables are of extreme utility to the student of Comparative 

Meteorology. 





Les Fraudes archéologiques en Palestine. Par Cu. Crermont-Gan- 
NEAU, Correspondant de l'Institut. Paris: E. Leroux. 1885. 
HIS is a book which should commend itself to collectors of 

antiques, and teach them a lesson of caution against being im- 
posed upon. It contains a full and graphic account of the impostures 
known as the Moabite Pottery and the Shapira Deuteronomy, in the 
exposure of which M. Clermont Ganneau was mainly instrumental. 

In the one case, the German Government were victimized to the 

amount of some three thousand pounds; in the other, the authorities 

of the British Museum were nearly being taken in to the amount of a 
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million, for this was the modest sum asked by Shapira for his dirty 
fragments of parchment. In each case Shapira, the Jerusalem dealer 
in antiques, was the agent and M. Clermont-Ganneau the detective. 
In regard to the main agent in these frauds, the affair began in 
comedy but ended in tragedy, or rather suicide. Shapira, disappointed 
of his golden prize almost at the very point of success, shot himself 
in an hotel at Rotterdam. The unhappy man claimed to be a convert 
from Judaism to Protestantism, and thus obtained the patronage of 
many influential people—German and English. It is amusing to read 
M. Clermont-Ganneau’s account of the angry controversy occasioned 
by the wretched little clay dolls which may yet be seen in the National 
Museum in Berlin. It was a bitter thing for the distinguished 
German savants to find that they had been duped, and that their sim- 
plicity was derided by a French consul. Neither is the story of the 
Shapira MS. very creditable to our English connoisseurs. Deu- 
teronomy written in what was called the Moabite character, older, it 
was thought, than the square Hebrew letters, was judged to be a great 
find, and caused a flutter of excitement in the religious world. Dr. 
Ginsburg, one of the greatest of our English Hebraists, laboured night and 
day to decipher and transcribe the well-nigh illegible writing on pieces 
of crumpled, greasy leather. M. Clermont-Ganneau was sent from 
Paris to examine the wondrous treasure. He was hardly allowed to 
look at the piece in a glass case in the King’s Library. But what he 
saw of the fragments and what he knew of their owner was enough 
to convince him that the whole thing was a fraud. In his letters to 
the Times he explained how the thing was done—how the margin of 
some old Synagogue Scripture rolls had been cut off, how portions of 
Deuteronomy with sundry variations had been transcribed in the so- 
called Moabite character, and how the parchment had been doctored 
So as to appear very old. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau’s critical discernment has been of great 
service, not only in detecting spurious imitations, but also in discover- 
ing some of the few genuine relics that are yet known in Palestine. 
The most interesting of these is the Greek inscription from the Temple 
Court .forbidding Gentiles to enter under pain of death. The stone 
thus inscribed was found by him in the foundation of an old Arabian 
edifice near the Mosque of Omar. As to the genuineness of the 
Harkavy MSS. at St. Petersburg, M. Clermont-Ganneau does not 
pronounce any opinion for or against. 


Le Monde Chinois. Par Puitirppz Daryt. Paris: Hetzel. 1885. 


N a manual of 326 pages M. Daryl tells us a great deal about the 
Chinese Empire, its government, history, religion, resources and 
finances, arts and industries. The recent relations between France 
and the Celestial Empire, or, to use the native designation, “ the 
Central Empire,” have doubtless caused a demand for such a handy- 
book as the present, where, notwithstanding its condensation, much 
useful information respecting the Chinese nation, or, as they call 
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themselves, the “Children of Han,” is supplied in a very readable 
form. ; 

Estimates differ with regard to the naval and military strength, 
the internal resources, and the population of the great Oriental 
realm. Still, careful collations of various sources afford the means 
of arriving, at least at an approximative valuation of these important 
elements. ‘The census, it appears, is made annually, and with at 
least as much accuracy as in Europe. The Government has for 
some years discontinued the publication of the returns, and hence a 
serious decrease of the population has keen inferred, though it can 
hardly be less than 400,000,000. There is much of great interest 
to the political economist in M. Daryl’s volume. The chapter upon 
agriculture and land tenure is especially interesting, at a time when 
the modifications in the land laws are uppermost in so many minds. 

We summarize very briefly M. Daryl’s account of the transforma- 
tions which the tenure of the soil has undergone in the course of 
four or five thousand years in China. : 

1st period.—The land belongs to the “ hundred families.” Any 
able-bodied man who contributes to the defence of the community is 
‘ entitled to a portion of the cultivable land. 

2nd period, about the twelfth century, B.c.—The emperor and 
magnates appropriate the land in apanages or fief, but each man has 
a right to the culture of a portion sufficient for his support, but very 
frequently areas of land remain without division, the common 
property of each group of eight families. This resembles the 
Russian mir. 

3rd period, about the fourth century, B.c.—In consequence of the 
unequal multiplication of families, the commune disappears, and with 
it the feudal régime. The peasant becomes the owner and free dis- 
poser of his land. 

4th period.—The wealthy now buy the land and accumulate large 
domains, the peasant sinks into serfdom, and servile wars arise and 
continue to break out at intervals for more than ten centuries. __ 

In the ninth century of our era Wang-Mang promulgates an edict 
laying down that the whole land is imperial property, and that no 
one can own above ten acres, or employ more than eight slaves, and 
prohibiting the sale of lands. 

5th period.—The wealthy re-obtain power, and anew accumulate 
large estates. ‘Then, in a.p. 1060, Ouan Gantch, who became Prime 
Minister, abolished individual property. ‘The State, becoming sole 
landlord, the soil is let out to workers according to their require- 
ments. Even the funds of the capitalist were not his own. This 
system lasted but fifteen years, things reverting, upon the death of 
the Emperor Tchent Soung, to their old state. ; 

6th period.—The invasion of the Mongols, who establish feudal 
institutions again. The Chinese drive them back beyond the Great 
Wall, and resume possession of the sail. ; 

7th, and present period.—The system of small properties often 
remaining in undivided possession of a family or a village. Traces 
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of the communal régime are still afforded by some large estates culti- 
vated on the system of ha/f-profits. In the fertile seaboard provinces 
the properties do not average above a couple of acres. If the land is 
allowed to lie fallow for three consecutive years it reverts to the 
State. 

The account of the system of the registration, tenure, and trans- 
fer of land actually in force among the Chinese is interesting and 
suggestive, though it is to be feared that lawyers and conveyancers 
would look very much askance at such a mode of procedure, were its 
introduction possible in the United Kingdom. We must content 
ourselves with a brief quotation, leaving the reader, desirous of 
information on the question, to pursue the subject in M. Daryl’s 
pages— 

Land is generally held in joint ownership by clans or families who 
share the produce. The State guarantees the possession in return for 
a yearly impost, a transfer duty and a local rate—the last tax being dis- 
chargeable either in money or in labour. The proprietor of land is 
entered in the district register, and receives a “red-paper” which is 
equivalent to a title-deed The transfer duty is so high, amount- 
ing often to nearly a third of the realizable value of the land, that for 
the most part, payment of it is avoided. This course may be followed 
by omitting to register the sale of the land, and merely recording the 
contract of sale upon a “white paper,” which is attached to the original 
“red paper” title-deed. The holder of the “ white paper” being liable 
for the annual tax. Accordingly, “red papers ” may often be seen with 
twenty or thirty “ white papers” which have been successively annexed 
to them, as the property together with the red paper title has changed 
hands. So long as the holder possesses, together with these white papers, 
which are instruments under private seal, the original title, and regularly 
pays his tax, he need not apprehend being troubled in the possession of 
his property. 


The Life of Jean-Jacques Olier, Founder of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 
By Ep. Hearty Tuompson, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Burns & Oates. 1885. 


R. E. HEALY THOMPSON deserves well of all English- 
speaking Catholics, for his pen is ever busy sketching for us 
in bold outline and masterly strokes the likeness of some great saint 
or hero. But though we might almost fill a library with the 
numerous works which he has edited, translated, or composed, for 
the edification and encouragement of aspirants after perfection, yet 
we are bold enough to affirm that this admirable life of the famous 
Abbé Olier bids fair to surpass his other publications, both in the 
practical nature of its details and the importance of the lessons of 
zeal and devotedness it teaches. ., 

It provides us with just what we most need—viz., a model to look 
up to and to imitate; one, that is to say, whose circumstances and 
surroundings were sufficiently like our own to admit of an easy and 
direct application to our personal duties and daily occupations. 

To secular priests the volume will be especially useful. For, 
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however beautiful, however wonderful and miraculous the histories 
of cloistered nuns and mortified religious may be, they cannot teach, 
instruct, enlighten us in the sanctification of our lives, as the histories 
of those who have had the self-same duties and the self-same 
struggles, and who have experienced and contended with temptations 
and discouragements similar to those which weare actually encounter- 
ing day by day ourselves. 

St. Benedict in his mountain cave communing alone with God, or 
St. Stanislaus sweeping the corridor in lowly humility and obedience, 
may each in his own way ~~ us an implies in the right direction, 
and lift our minds up to God; but the remembrance of a St. John 
Baptist de Rossi, as we read of him in his confessional, or at the bed- 
side of the dying, or the example of a saintly Abbé Olier at the 
altar or in the pulpit, strikes upon us with quite another force, as we 
live our lowly life among a mass of labouring poor, constantly occu- 
pied in the same work of the ministry. Such a book as the one we 
are calling attention to is a godsend to any earnestly minded priest. 
It lifts him up, renews his spirit, and speeds him on his way. It not 
merely reminds him—and even that may not be altogether super- 
fluous—that his position and functions summons him to holiness, but 
it shows him with all the force of actual illustration how to put this 
knowledge into practice and how to make the maxims of the gospel, 
which are intended for all, applicable to his particular state and 
condition. 

This volume has reached us too late to enable us to give a more 
lengthy notice of it in the current number of the Dusiin Review. 
We content ourselves therefore with merely calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to it, and hope to speak more fully in the next issue 


Microcosmus. An Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the 
World. By Hermann Lorze. Translated from the German by 
ExizaBeTH Hamiuton and E. E. Constance Jones. In Two 
Volumes. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1885. 


ESSRS. CLARK have at length given to the world their long- 
romised translation of Professor Lotze’s “ Microcosmus.” 
It has been executed by two ladies—Miss Hamilton, daughter of the 
distinguished metaphysician Sir William Hamilton, and Miss Jones 
of Girton College. To Miss Hamilton is due almost the whole of 
the translation of the first volume. Upon her death, the task was 
taken up by Miss Jones, who has been fortunate enough to obtain 
assistance from Professor Sidgwick and other well-known Cam- 
bridge scholars. On the whole, the work appears to have been ver 
fairly executed. So far as we have been able to test it, the Englis 
version is usually exact, and if it is not very elegant, the original 
is open to the same impeachment. Lotze is prolix, lumbering and 
ungraceful, like most Teutonic philosophers. Indeed, with the 
single exception of a we cannot call to mind any 
German metaphysician whose works possess marked literary ex- 
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cellence. Lotze himself remarks in his Eighth Book how awk- 
ward and confused German proseis. ‘ Let not the Germans deceive 
themselves,” he exclaims, “ though the whole nation can read and 
write, he is a happy man who need not hear the reading nor see 
the writing.” This witness is true. And we suppose we cannot 
impute it as a fault to Lotze’s translators if their version is not more 
readable than the original. We may, however, with reason com- 

lain of the portentous number of errors of the press which have 
oe allowed to disfigure these volumes. After the Table of Con- 
tents in the First, we are presented with a list of one hundred 
errata that occur in it; and there are nearly half that number in 
the second. Sad experience has taught us how boundless is the 
capacity of printers for blundering, and how great is the facility 
with which mistakes are overlooked by authors. But est modus 
in rebus. And it detracts seriously from the value of a book when 
it swarms with errors which a very moderate amount of care might 
have in great part prevented. 

So much for the translation. And now to come to the work 
itself. Herr Lotze modestly calls it an essay. And so indeed it is. 
But it is an essay which extends to some fourteen hundred pages, 
and which deals with a subject that might well occupy an encyclo- 
pedia. We do not complain of this. The age in which we live, 
on the one hand, demands large views—vues d'ensemble as the 
French speak—and, on the other, insists upon having its reading pre- 
‘sented in the smallest possible compass. And if Herr Lotze in these 
two volumes has thrown any new light on the deep fundamental 
problems with which he deals, if he has in any degree solved the 
question which he states, “‘ What significance have man and human 

. life, with its constant phenomena and the changing course of history, 
in the great whole of Nature, to the steady influence of which the 

’ results of modern science have made us feel more than ever in 
subjection?” we shall not complain either of the form or of the 
range of his work. We live in an age when materialistic views 
“strive to trace back all mental life to the blind working of 
mechanism.” The question—the vital and all-important question— 
to religious minds is, Can we, while accepting the mechanical 
view of Nature in the regions of organic life, yet retain our hold 
upon those hopes and aspirations and convictions which constitute 
our spiritual atmosphere, and without which all that is noblest in 
us must die? Professor Lotze’s aim in his “ Microcosmus” is to 
show how “absolutely universal is the extent, and at the same time 
how completely subordinate the significance, of the mission which 
mechanism has to fulfil in the structure of the world.” 

He divides his work into nine books. In the First he deals with 
the Body, investigating, with full command of the latest discoveries of * 
physical science, its structure and mechanism, and concluding with a 
most pregnant chapter on the Conservation of Life. The Second Book 
is devoted to the Soul, and after tersely presenting the reason for 
believing in its existence, discourses with admirable grasp of thought 
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and deep philosophic insight on its nature and faculties, the forms under 
which ideas present themselves to it ( Vorstellungen), the relations of 
knowledge, and the nature of the feelings, of self-consciousness and 
the will. Then he passes on to the connection between the body 
and soul, and devotes his Third Book, entitled Life, to the problem 
connected with this subtle topic. The Fourth Book is called Man, 
and of its five suggestive chapters we would especially indicate that 
on the Unity of Nature, as worthy of very careful study. By a 
natural transition we go on to the consideration of Mind in 
Book v. The Course of Human Life (Der Weltlaaf), History and 
Progress are the titles respectively of books vi., vii. and viii. ; while 
Book ix. crowns the work by a dissertation on the Unity of Things. 
Any > criticism of an undertaking which extends over so 
vast a field would obviously be impossible in the space to which we 
are here restricted. It must suffice to say that throughout it the 
author has been dominated by his desire to present what he calls “a 
colourless picture.” A spirit of philosophic calm breathes through 
his pages. His attitude is, in the proper sense of the word, “ scienti- 
fic.” He seeks honestly to see the facts, to trace their connection, 
and, as far as may be, to search out their causes. We do not remem- 
ber ever to have perused a work which—no small token of true 
faith—is more free from shibboleths. In saying this we, of course, 
must not be understood as adopting all Herr Lotze’s arguments, nor 
as assenting to all his conclusions. Far from it, indeed. There is 
much in these volumes with which no Catholic philosopher can sym- 
pathize ; much more with which his sympathy must be, at the most, 
guarded and limited. 

And now, having said so much in general, let us present to our 
readers a few extracts which may serve as specimens of the work. 
It is always fairest, and therefore best, to let an author, as far as 
possible, speak for himself. First take the following passage from 
the chapter on Conservation of Life, which concludes Book i. :— 


How entirely, in fact, has the course of our inquiry overturned the 
prejudices suggested to us by the immediate sight of life, the dreams of 
unity, independence, and constancy in the living form! We can as yet 
hardly say what are even the local boundaries that divide the organism 
from its environment. When does the air in our lungs begin to belong 
to us, and when does it cease to be a constituent of the body? Has it 
become ours when it is absorbed by the blood, and was it not ours when 
it was still in the cells of the lungs? Is the chyle a part of our body 
after it has made its way into the chyle-vessels, or are not it and the 
blood but a piece of the outer world drawn into the circuit of the body, 
superficially altered by the vital forces, but still with only an approach 
to participation in life? And do not many substances, such as the 
soluble salts of the terrestrial crust, circulate through our body, through 
blood and organs, and yet always remain foreign ingredients? At no 
one moment does the hele contain only what properly belongs to its 
constitution. We always find in it substances that are about to become, 
others that have ceased to be, its own; materials for the future and 
ruins of the past are associated in it with the living stem of the present, and 
with fragments accidentally detached from the outer world. (Vol.i. p. 136.) 
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Next consider these suggestive remarks, which occur in the chapter 
in Book iii. entitled Beginning and End of Soul Life :-— 


The primal origin of all things remains to us a mystery, and that 
throughout the course of the universe we discern at most alternations of 
development, but nowhere the origin of that prune arrangement on 
which the possibility of this rotation absolutely depends. We deceive 
ourselves if we suppose that science can anywhere overstep these 
boundaries. Since the idea of the formation of the planetary system out 
of a fiery vapour—an ingenious speculation in regard to a past period 
that lies beyond all experience—has become part of the common stock of 
culture, it has been thought that now at last a fair order of phenomena 
had been evolved, not indeed out of nothing, but at least out of formless 
prima materia. But this is to forget that the history of this ball of fire, 
whose subsequent transformations are so acutely traced, necessarily runs 
backwards into an endless past. Before the globe gradually cooled and 
condensed, there must have been a time when its temperature was still 
higher, its magnitude greater ; where now shall we find the first moment 
of the process of condensation which this hypothesis supposes to be 
already going on? And what originally determined the direction and 
velocity of the revolution in which we must assume all its particles as 
harmoniously moving? Even this state of chaos was not the beginning 
of the cosmos; it was only one of those middle points in which earlier 
forms of phenomena have, to the mind’s vision, contracted into insignifi- 
cant simplicity ; but through this the matter, the forces, the motions of 
the actual world pass without loss or diminution, to expand again, on the 
other side, into the variety of a new development. Thus every orderly 
combination of events is based on a prior combination, and varied as is 
this melody of the Becoming, now swelling into greater fulness, now 
shrinking into an insignificant germinal form, it has for us neither begin- 
ning nor ending, and all our science can do is to climb up and down this 
interminable stem, comprehending the connection of particular portions 
as the result of universal laws, but never attaining to a discernment of 
the originating principle of the whole, or of the goal of its development. 

And what lesson do we draw from the consciousness of this limita- 
tion? None other assuredly than for ourselves an exhortation to await 
with unbiassed patience the results of the progress of science in the past 
and the future—for science itself, the wish that its votaries may continue 
to labour with scrupulous accuracy, not allowing themselves to be misled 
by partiality for aay one particular result of its researches. For what- 
ever it may teach us, it will not lead us to the end of things, and the 
cravings of our spirit will be satisfied, not by any unveiling of the 

rehistoric stage of our existence, but only by a perception of the eternal 
| se that at all times knits together the changing world of phenomena 
and the world of true being. Did we possess that knowledge, how little 
would it avail us if we succeeded in finding sure answers to those ques- 
tions concerning the origin of the human race to which we so often in 
our passion attach too great importance! Perhaps, some day, an un- 
expected piece of good fortune will multiply the now inadequate number 
of starting points of inquiry, and make us equal to a decision that no 
one now can give. Supposing now this improved science should turn 
for us into a certainty the belief to which so many fondly cling—the 
belief that with blind inherent necessity the yet formless chaos of the 
infant world steadily advanced in perfection till it reached the point 
where the production of man became inevitable, would the outlook into 
an infinite distance that science seems to shun then be closed for it? If 
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it could make men comprehend how first of all the solid earth-crust and 
the skiey spaces of the atmosphere were separated from the fiery ball of 
vapour, how each stage of this separation gave occasion for new effects 
of the elective affinities of the elements, how then, in the favourable 
circumstances supplied by the blind necessity of Nature, the first germ 
of a plant or of an animal came into being, still simple and rude in 
contour, and with little aptitude for significant development—how, 
finally, under happy conditions, to which this low stage of life conduced, 
organic existence gradually improved ; lower species were in the course 
of countless ages developed into higher ones, till at last man appeared, 
not in the image of God, but as the final link in this chain of necessary 
events. If science could make all this comprehensible, what more would 
it have accomplished than to have driven back the marvel of immediate 
creation to an earlier point in past times, at which infinite wisdom 
infused into unsightly chaos the boundless capacity for regular develop- 
ment? By the long array of graded stages of evolution through which 
it traced the development of the chaotic prima materia, it would but 
have enhanced the splendour and variety of scenes in whose outward 
pomp our admiring fancy could revel; but it would have given no more 
sufficient explanation of the wondrous drama as a whole, than does that 
modest belief which cannot conceive of living species as coming into 
being by the direct creative will of God. So a decision about these 
points, as far as science will ever be able to give one, we must quietly 
wait to receive from its impartial love of truth. Whichever way of 
creation God may have chosen, in none can the dependence of the 
universe on Him become slacker, in none be drawn closer (vol. i. p. 372). 

These extracts may suffice to indicate to the judicious reader what 
manner of man Herr Lotze is. Holding as he does a foremost place 
among living Teutonic thinkers, Catholic philosophers who are 
called upon to follow the workings of the modern mind, will do well 
to make themselves acquainted with him; the more especially as 
he is one of the foremost champions on the right side in what Dr. 
Barry has happily called “The Battle of Theism” now raging in 
Germany. But is he a Christian? some of our readers may ask. 
We do not doubt that he himself would answer that challenge 
with an emphatic affirmative. For ourselves, however, we suppose that 
the old question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” supplies a text 
whereby those who claim to call themselves after His name may 
fairly be tried. There is a page in Book viii. of Herr 
Lotze’s work—it occurs in a chapter called The Religious Life 
—which may, in some degree, serve to show what he thinks of 
Christ—the Christ of the Evangelical history. We shall, there- 
fore, conclude this notice by quoting it :— 

And the wonderful events which glorify the life of Christ in the sacred 
writings would certainly in themselves give rise to this thought [numely, 
that their ideal significance in the system of the universe is sufficiently clear 
and important to cause us to regard them as a turning-point in history, for 
which the efficient forces of the universe had always been preparing unper- 
ceived] if their physical reality were not made dubious to us, partly by the 
change in men’s conception of Nature which has occurred since Christ’s 
time, and partly by the way in which we take the spiritual meaning which 
the record of r be events is intended to convey. While the earth was 
regarded as a flat disc, and the visible heaven above it as the abode of 
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God, it was possible for the ascension into heaven to appear to men’s 
minds as a real return of the Divine to God; but since astronomy has 
taught us that the earth is a sphere surrounded by immeasurable realms 
of homogenedus space, we fail to see what intelligible goal the upward 
ascent of Christ could have. In an age that could hardly distinguish 
between the sensuous and the supersensuous, men might regard the 
bodily resurrection of the Saviour with reverence as a guarantee of their 
own immortality ; but to us this reanimation of the body is not an object 
of hope; if it were really to happen, it would only secure to us the con- 
tinuance of this life during the existence of the body which it animates ; 
what would really give us comfort would be some proof of a continued 
life of the spirit after its return to that invisible world by which the 
visible world which we inhabit is mysteriously surrounded. Rationalism 
in interpreting these circumstances, which are described to us as external 
facts, us visions of those who describe them, has overlooked the point 
which can here give more worth to visions than to actual external facts. 
Rationalism supposed that out of mere psychological trains of ideas, 
there arose in excited minds fancies due to memory and subjective con- 
ditions, which had nothing objective corresponding to them; the very 
thing that it had to take account of was this spiritual world, which, 
though unseen, is everywhere, and in which that which has no actual 
corporeal existence is present and none the less real. Between this 
world and the world of sense, actions and reactions might take place 
which are foreign to the ordinary course of Nature; and from these, 
which are true, real, living impressions upon the soul of something 
divine and actually present, those visions might arise, being apparitions, 
not of the non-existent, but of something really existent, and (as the 
direct inward action of the deity) not mediated by help of the course of 
physical nature, which has no independent worth, or by disturbances of 
that course which are incomprehensible to us. The significance of the 
resurrection lies not in this, that the soul of the risen person now as 
heretofore inhabits a body which is visible to the eyes of men, but in this, 
that without any such mediation, his real living presence, and not the 
mere remembrance of him, takes hold of men’s souls, and appears to 
them in a form which has greater strength and efficacy of influence 
than the restoration of the actual bodily presence would have (vol. ii. 
p. 479). 


Francois ler. Portraits et Récits du Seizicéme Siecle. Par Madame 
C. CoianetT. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1885. 

HIS is one of the elaborate historical studies in which the taste 

of France delights. We have all heard the story of the English, 
French, and German essay on the camel: how the German wrote a 
philosophic treatise founded on the beast, and the Englishman stated 
shortly his uses and dimensions, but the Frenchman wrote a grace- 
ful and lengthy monograph beginning very far back, somewhere 
about Noah’s Ark, and analyzing the camel and his influence on 
society and all his relationship to the poetry and genius of mankind. 
Somehow this study of Francis I. reminded us of that famous 
—_ Not that it is either dry or useless ; on the contrary, it is re- 
markably bright, full of vivid personal descriptions and character 
sketches of sixteenth-century men and women: beside the principal 
figure, Anne of Brittany and Marguerite d’Angotléme, the Sultan 
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Soliman II., and countless others of all ranks. It will also prove a 
useful book for students of the period anxious to gather life-like 
impressions of the great personages of the time; but the writer’s 
point of view is far different from ours, and the impressions gathered 
would have to be weighed in the balance against other accounts of 
older standing if less entertaining than this. 

In the pages devoted to the attitude of Francis I. towards the 
so-called Reformers, it is stated that the King was more interested in 
advancing learning and the arts than in the strife against the new 
sects, that he was inclined to favour them as the advocates of freedom 
of thought ; but that seeing in Germany the Anabaptists’ mingling 
religious motives with the preaching of violence and disorder, as 
Brantéme wrote, he “hated the new sect as tending rather to the 
destruction of kingdoms and monarchies than to the edification of 
souls.” ‘The writer’s sympathy follows the struggle of the minority 
at this point ; Queen Margaret of Navarre is exalted as a learned and 
large-minded heroine, receiving the refugees into her kingdom, 
making the heretical monk Roussel abbot of Clairac and then bishop; 
appointing Lefebvre d’Etaples librarian at Blois, causing French 
prayers instead of Latin to be used in the churches, and patronising 
the “Mass with ‘the seven points,’ so called because it differed in 
seven points from the Roman liturgy.” A grain of prejudice is 
therefore to be remembered in judging the weight of this lively 
narrative, which is yet not an impassioned prejudice, and is entirely 
without bitterness that could in any way make the book hurtful or 
tedious to Catholic readers ; in fact, the religious question occupies 
but few pages, and one receives the impression that the writer’s 
standpoint is at a distance from religious controversy—among those 
who consider that religion ought to be a theoretic consolation not a 
social power, that the old dogmatic beliefs are puerile now in the 
eyes of human science, though they led men aright with a youthful 
energy and a childlike life in the bygone centuries when nations 
looked up to one Father. ‘ At that time there was more disorder 
and violence and cruelty than now, but there was less coldness and 
indifference. It was a spring-time of buoyant youth, when it seemed 
easy to be heroic.” 


—_— 


Drifting Leaves. By M. E. Henry. New York and London: 
Burns & Oates. 1884. 


: small beautifully printed and bound volume, is a collection 
of brief pieces of religious motif, not of any marked poetic ex- 
cellence and often a little obscure, but sometimes simple and suggest- 
ing a pretty thought. These verses from ‘“ Moments” are a fair 
specimen :— 
Only a little moment! 
A tiny fragment of life ! 
To be crushed ’neath the great years’ footsteps, 
To be lost in the centuries’ strife. 
I12 
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And yet I remember a moment— 
Just a tiny moment like this— 
That held in its heart the giving 
Of the gift of infinite bliss. 
And all the long years of darkness 
To the light of the rarest grace 
Were won ; and the golden “ Forgiven ” 
Glowed on that moment’s face. 

The last piece in the volume, ‘ Magdalen; a Tradition of Nain,” 
in blank verse, is too long to be quitea “leaf.” Is this story a tra- 
dition of Nain or imagination? The Magdalen has a slave Addi, 
who is betrothed to the son of a widow. This son dies, and as Mag- 
dalen and her heart-broken slave watch the funeral procession, the 
Prophet of Nazareth stops it and recalls the dead young man to life. 
The persuasions of Addi finish the work Magdalen’s own conscience 
had begun, and she takes a box of precious ointment, the gift of a 
Roman general, and seeks Jesus at Simon’s feast. 


Wild Flowers. By Rutu A. O'Connor. New York and London: 
Burns & Oates. 1884. 
S a volume of similar character but of more miscellaneous contents, 
one or two of the pieces, and those not the worst, being written 
in graceful prose. Perhaps the author will think we do not quote 
as a specimen her best effort ; the truth is, it is the shortest :— 


In a Scnooteret’s Frorat ALBum. 
Into the heart of the Morning-Glory 
I have whispered, soft and low, 
Something that concerns you only, 
Something you will like to know. 
Bend your ear, and mutely listen, 
Whilst the Morning-Glory tells, 
All the gladsome wishes for you 
I have left amidst her bells— 
All the wishes for the future 
I have nestled there for you, 
Hoping, ’mid Life’s clouds and sunshine, 
They will every one come true. 


Dulce Domum, &e. By A Vaarant Viator. London: 
Published for the author by Wyman & Sons. 

= at being a description of persons, places, and things seen at 
ii home and abroad by the rambling author. With the exception 
of one or two short sketches in prose, which by the way are rather 
interesting, the book is written in a much varying metre, which 
hitherto we have been unable to classify in any known mode of versi- 
fication. The greater part of the poetry is simply absurd. When 
it is not absurd it becomes unintelligible. The following lines are 
very much above the average of the poetry :— 
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’Tis a great treat, old chums tu meet, 

And tliose have known, years back to greet, 

Two widowed aunts, grown old and quaint 

They looked askance, resilient. 

And those known young, now tall and strong, 

No time to spare, full to the bung. 

The elder fry, they looked awry, 

With doubt and some obliquity ; 

“We heard Verbos,* a vagrant is.” 

“Yes!” not in “formd pauperis !” 

And other sage simplicities, 

From these long y-eared antiquities. 
One wonders what it can all mean. There is a glossary added to 
the poetry which even surpasses the text in absurdity and unintelli- 
gibility. 


Waifs and Strays ; or, the Pilgrimage of a Bohemian Abroad. By Lady 
Fiorence Drxir. (Written when a child between 1870 and 
1873). London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 

i= little book is written and dedicated to the memory of the 
brother of the authoress, Lord Francis Douglas, who was killed 

upon the Matterhorn in 1865, and whose body could not be re- 

covered. In speaking of the place where he met his death, she 
writes :— 
Sunk deep in reverie his sister stood, 
And viewed the crag where Scotland’s noble lay ; 
The mightiest monarch ne’er had tomb so rude 
And yet so beautiful; no hand of clay 
E’er chiselled aught so grand, a God’s display. 
Mighty and awful, yet a work divine. 
Here sleeps the young and noble, ’twas his doom 
To perish in that mighty crag forlorn, 
His funeral knell, the avalanche’s boom, 
His winding sheet, the glaciers snowy form, 
His deathless monument, the mighty Matterhorn. 

Some of her verses are really pretty, and they are all interesting 

reading and well worth perusal. 


Onnalinda ; a Romance. By J. H. McNauouton. London: 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 1885. 


ie moral motive of this metrical romance, as a plea for the red 
man against the harshness and tyranny of his white conquerors, 
should recommend it to all humane and generous readers. The 
author has taken as his theme the invasion ot the Genesee Valley in 
Western New York by the French, under Denouville, and on this 
historical background has embroidered the half-legendary, half- 





* The author’s nom de plume. 
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fanciful tale of the courtship of the Iroquois princess, Onnalinda, by 
Captain Eben Stark, an English soldier of fortune, won by her 
charms from the ranks of her father’s foes. The heroine’s pedigree 
is noble on both sides, as her mother, made captive in an Indian foray, 
and eventually married to the Iroquois chief, was the daughter of a 
Scottish earl. Onnalinda consequently discovers a half-brother in 
Ronald Kent, her mother’s son by a former marriage, the comrade 
and brother-in-arms of her lover, Eben Stark. ‘The picturesque 
story, with its varied episodes of love and war, is prettily and grace- 
fully told, though the verse is marred by glaring metrical errors, and 
colloquial phrases, introduced with grotesque effect in passages 
meant to be poetical. It would be easy to multiply instances of such 
defects, as they abound in every page, but we prefer to give a more 
favourable specimen of the narrative, in the description of the 
Indian maiden’s canoe-voyage to warn her lover of an impending 
attack— 
As rift of lightning through the murk 
She pierced the waves athwart the night, 
And swift as shimmering swallow flight 
She skimmed beneath each pendent birk, 
With flowing hair flung to the breeze— 
With parted lips and glowing eye— 
A form inspired! ’T'would draw a sigh 
From Raphael or Praxiteles. 
Each movement fleet though seeming slow; 
Such grace—though quick it seemed not so! 
O’er shingly bar through bay and reach, 
Darting, she skimmed the Genesee 
Till, veered in bend beneath the lee, 
Her proud canoe rose to the beach— 
Prondly as though it knew it bore 
Queen of the woodland to her shore. 

The curtain falls on the betrothal of Onnalinda to her swain, while 
Ronald Kent finds a mate in another Indian belle, an Alganquin 
chieftainess, who had been his childish playfellow when a captive 
with her father’s tribe. The calumet of peace is smoked by braves 
white and red, and the tomahawk is buried to the sound of marriage 
bells by the reconciled foes. 


The Eve of the Reformation. An Historical Essay on the Religious, 
Literary, and Social Condition of Christendom, with special 
reference to Germany and England from the beginning of the 
latter half of the Fifteenth Century to the Outbreak of the 
Religious Revolt. By Rev. Witt1am Stana. Part I. New 
a Catholic Publication Society Co. London: Burns & Oates. 

5. 
HIS is a long sub-title, but it explains pretty fully the author’s 
object in the present work. “Dr. Déllinger once remarked 
that history has been systematically falsified in order to prove the 
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necessity of a separation from Rome.” This sentence from the 
Introduction further explains that object: it is to establish that 
history truthfully told shows that such separation was neither 
necessary nor advantageous. Of course no Catholic thinks other- 
wise—the historical problem which specially interests them is, how 
far abuses and disorders existed to give a colour to the pretences of 
the Reformers, and what social conditions lent plausibility to these 
pretences, moved people to accept or at least to act upon them? 
How far this portion of the inquiry—the portion which may well 
exercise the ingenuity of the Catholic student—will receive special 
attention is not yet apparent, as this is only the first part of the 
whole essay. We shall look with interest, therefore, to the more 
particular treatment of the “social condition of Christendom.” 
The contents of this first part are, however, interesting, whilst the 
picture of pre-Reformation Europe will be a surprise to many, even 
among’ Catholics, who accept without question or doubt an unfairly 
dark and gloomy representation. ‘The picture here drawn perhaps 
will seem suspiciously bright; but whilst the author acknowledges 
the existence of blemishes, wickedness, and abuses, it is unquestion- 
able that such recent researches as those of Janssen in his ‘‘ Ges- 
chichte des Deuteschen Volkes,” show distinctly that the Reforma- 
tion in Germany was a wanton destruction of virtuous ways, of 
excellent institutions and habits, with less of real excuse in the cry 
of “ corruptions” than has hitherto been suspected. The first chapter 
sketches the character of the Popes of the period, the second the 
hierarchy, a section being devoted to Germany, another to English 
bishops, and another to prelates of other countries. In the third 
chapter the state of the clergy is dwelt on, in the fourth a note- 
worthy point is made in treating of the canonized saints of the 
period. Protestant authorities are rightly introduced in confirmation, 
with good effect. We expect that when complete it will be a very 
useful book. 


1. Linas Tales. By Mrs. Frank Pentritt. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1885. 

2. Little Snow-white ; a Story of the Rhinelands. London: Burns & 
Oates. 

3. The Little Lamb. By Canon Scurmp, translated by M. E. W. 
GrauaAm. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1884. 


O much of children’s fiction is translated from the French and 
German, that an idea prevails that little readers like stories 
about foreign people with strange names. ‘The proprietors of the 
leading non-Catholic children’s magazines do not think so; they 
have some experience on which to found the custom of giving chil- 
dren stories about lives like their own. The main points seem to be 
to catch the attention at the beginning, to finish each chapter with 
what is technically called a “situation,” to make the work life- 
like, even as a copy from life; and, though it is a rule with the best 
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periodicals to have some instruction, some serious meaning, in the 
stories that occupy long space, the instructive element is never to be 
uppermost, because fiction, however high in purpose, is a sort of 
sweetmeat for children’s minds—a bread and jam that must be given 
with the attractive part uppermost, and not with the solid dry side 
to be seen. With all diffidence we offer these few hints to our 
Catholic writers of children’s literature ; they are founded on a prac- 
tical study of the views of those caterers for the young who know 
best what are the qualities necessary to make a story a success with 
children. 

The three little books before us have all their scenes laid in France 
and the Rhine countries. ‘This would not be a drawback if it happened 
rarely ; but far more than half of our Catholic literature for children 
is coloured with the same foreign names and scenes. However, 
they are sure to be enjoyed, especially ‘‘ Lina’s Tales” and “ Snow- 
white,” which are very bright and entertaining for little readers. 
“ Lina’s Tales” are the story of a small girl and her dear ugly dog, 
and a small boy and his beloved donkey; and they make just the 
amusing bit of reading that our children want. But is it not a trans- 
lation ?—or why does a woman call the much-abused dog “ Ingrate ! 
Unworthy?” ‘“Snow-white” is also to be recommended, and there 
is in the course of the story full directions for acting the pretty 
German tale of “ Schneewitchen and the Dwarfs ;” but the Land of 
Wisdom allegory should have been left out, the autbor can do much 
better than that; it is evidently the wrong track for a pleasant pen. 
As to Canon Schmid’s story of “ ‘The Little Lamb,” his name alone 
is enough to recommend it and to tell its character of simple moral 
teaching. 





Callista: a Tale of the Third Century. By Joun Henry, CARDINAL 
Newman. London and New York: Burns & Vates. 1885. 
W E are glad to see this new edition of “ Callista” brought out 

in style and binding so as to range with the uniform edition 
of Cardinal Newman’s works. Of the book itself, it would be, after 
these thirty years of popularity, more than supertiuous to speak. 





The Art of Oratorical Composition. By Rev. CHarres Coprens, 8.J., 
Professor of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. London: Burns& Oates. 1885. 


7 is an excellent treatise on oratorical composition that we 

are glad to bring to the notice of Catholic schools and colleges. 
The volume is not concerned with sacred eloquence alone or chiefly, 
but treats the entire subject of rhetoric as did Blair in his Lectures, 
but in a totally ditferent method and style. Indeed, there is a fresh- 
ness in the author’s treatment of an old and well-worn subject which 
teachers will be glad to see. He says on his title-page that his 
treatment is “based upon the precepts and models of the old 
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masters,” which prepares one for the usual changes on Quintillian, 
and Cicero and Demosthenes. We are agreeably disappointed to 
find these ‘‘old masters” elbowing it with not only St. Chrysostom, 
Massillon, and even with Lord Brougham and Burke, but with John 
Quincy Adams, and Webster and not a few other American orators. 
Extracts from the precepts and examples of these last, some of whose 
names we, on this side the ocean, never heard before, give the 
treatise a charming flavour of reality and life. The ‘‘ Sources of 
Success in Oratory,” “Invention,” “ Arrangement” and “ Develop- 
ment of Thoughts,” ‘Memory and Elocution,’” and finally, “The 
Different Species of Oratory,” are treated of in six books. ‘The last 
forty pages of the last book contain the one chapter specially given 
to “Sacred Oratory.” It is well done, and the subject is treated 
with sufficient fulness for ordinary requirements; the first five books 
serving alike the purpose of every student with whatever ulterior 
aim. Father Coppens also illustrates many points throughout by 
reference to Catholic preachers and writers, frequently to Cardinal 
Newman. Thus in the paragraph on Exposition, Edmund Burke 
is pointed out as one whose cast of mind led him to copious ex- 
position, and reference is made to his oration on Coaciliation with 
America; next comes Cardinal Newman, who, besides that his 
genius has this bent, has been led to adopt explanations “as one of 
the leading champions of a religion which is still very unpopular in 
England:” his writings abound in exposition, reference is made to 
one of his “Discourses to Mixed Congregations.” We are next 
referred to the ‘ Points of Controversy” of the late eloquent Father 
Smarius, 8.J., and Father Burke, O.P., and conclude with an extract 
from ‘“‘ Wm. Wirt’s speech in the trial of Aaron Burr, showing the 
innocence of Blennerhasset.” We cannot give space for a detailed 
account of the author’s method, &c.; it must suffice that his work 
strikes us as done clearly, concisely, correctly, with a great wealth 
of practical references to modern as well as older models—indeed, 
the large number of examples and analyses of speeches, &c., of 
all sorts of authors, is quite a valuable feature. ‘The volume, an 
octavo of three hundred pages, is excellently ‘got up” both as to 
paper, type, and binding. 





The Works of Orestes A. Brownson. Collected and Arranged by 
Henry F. Brownson. Vol. XIX. containing the Writings 

on Literature. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse. 1385. 
HIS, the nineteenth volume of Brownson’s works, contains 
thirty-two articles on popular literature. Though most of 
them are on old themes or are reviews of books now no longer new, 
yet we confess to have read them with interest and delight; there 
is always such an honesty of purpose, lucidity, power, and freshness 
in whatever Brownson writes. He is never dull. ‘lo most readers 
this will be one of the most acceptable of the volumes that have 
hitherto appeared. All readers may not be equal to appreciating 
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essays on philosophy, theology, and other abstruse matters of a 
kindred nature, such as are found in the former volumes; but here 
is lighter food for the more general lover of literature :—Addresses 
on “American Literature,” “'‘The Scholar's Mission,” Reviews of 
books of poetry, novels, history, and Essays on topics of varied 
literary interest. 

As a Catholic reviewer, Brownson has left his mark on the age in 
which he lived. After his conversion he took his stand on the 
Catholic Faith, and strove with all his might to defend it against 
the attacks of its enemies and to expound it to all seekers after 
truth. Whether it was philosophy, theology, novels, or the spirit of 
modern literature that he had to deal with, it was ever the Catholic 
teaching and Catholic principles that he strove to enforce, and 
that with a pen of rw ve energy and might. He spoke out the 
truth roundly, without flinching. He believed this was his duty; 
and he did not fear to give offence if he thought the enuncia- 
tion of the truth required it. We can scarcely think that he made 
enemies even of those whose writings he criticized most severely ; 
for there was an honesty, a sincerity, an uprightness of heart and a 
charming candour in every word that he uttered. He had all the 
grand qualities of a Catholic publicist and champion, and now that 
his pen has fallen inactive from his hand, his words are a precious 
treasure that Catholics ought to cherish. He did not claim for 
himself the graces of style; but, for our part, we find, besides splen- 
did vigour and freshness, the charm of a remarkable brilliancy of 
diction in any page we may open of the present volume. And what 
adds a special fascination is the great warm heart that seems to 
beat behind every word of Brownson’s writings. The following 
beautiful passage from a review on Emerson’s Poems may serve to 
illustrate the qualities we have mentioned :— 


Yet we do not despair of our poet. He has a large share of religiosity, 
and his soul needs to prostrate itself before God and adore. There is a 
low, sad music in these poems, deep and melodious, which escapes the 
author unbidden, and which discloses a spirit ill at ease, a heart bewail- 
ing its bondage, and a secret, intense longing to burst its chains, and to 
soar aloft to the heaven of divine love and freedom. This music is the 
echo of the angel voices still pleading with him, and entreating him to 
return from his wanderings, to open his eyes to the heaven which lies 
around him, his ears to the sweet voices which are everywhere chanting 
the praises of God. We must hope that ere long he will, through grace, 
burst the Satanic cords which now bind him, open his eyes to the sweet 
vision of beauty which awaits him, and his ears to the harmony which 
floats on every breeze. Bear with me: Nature never intended thee for an 
Indian gymnosophist or a heartless Stoic. Thouart a man with a warm, 
gushing human heart, and thou wast made to love and adore. Say: Get 
behind me, Satan! to the vain philosophizing thou hast indulged; 
have the courage to say thou hast been wrong; open thy heart to the 
light of heaven, as the sunflower opens her bosom to the genial rays of 
the sun, and thy spirit will be free, thy genius will no longer be im- 
oN and thy heart will find what it sighs after, and wail no more 
p. 202). 
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Women of Catholicity. By Anna T, Sapiier. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 1885, 
HE daughter of the well-known American writer, Mrs. Sadlier, 
has brought out a sequel to her “‘ Names that Live in Catholic 
Hearts.” The present biographies are of Margaret O‘Carroll, a 
‘‘valiant woman” of the fifteenth century; Isabella of Castile, of 
whom St. Peter Martyr said that he knew of no woman worthy 
to be named with her; Margaret Roper, the sweet “Meg” of our 
own Sir Thomas More; Marie de I’Incarnation, the Ursuline who 
has been called the St. Theresa of Canada; Marguerite Bourgeois, 
the foundress of the great Canadian teaching order, the Congregation 
of Our Lady; and General Ethan Allen’s daughter, “the first American 
Nun,” who, as a New England school-girl, became a convert from 
Puritanism, and entering the convent was, in the words of her 
sisters, “the loveliest spirit” of the house. “Women of Catholicity” 
ought to be in request, as it is very suitable for a school prize. 





The Lost Glove. By Henprik Conscience. London: 
Burns & Oates. 


HIS is the latest little volume of the series called Conscience’s 

““ Popular Tales.” ‘Ihere are charming glimpses of Switzer- 

land, where two students are enjoying their holiday, and there is a 

= mysterious Russian girl, suggesting memories of “ Called 
ack.” 





Monte Curlo and Public Opinion. Kdited by a Visitor to the 
Riviera. With Illustrations. London: Rivingtons. 1884. 


aT; last public gambling place in Europe is on the verge of 

being suppressed; the final word rests with the French 
Government, of which Monaco is in some sense a dependence. 
A society exists, having its centre in London, and including names 
of all nationalities, with the object of doing the public service of 
putting down gambling and especially of driving it from its last 
stronghold. ‘The Vatican and the European Governments have 
spoken in unison against the existing evil; and the present little 
volume is a summary of European opinion and a brief description of 
the actual state of Monte Carlo. ‘There is a fantastic old tradition 
that the Riviera was chosen by Adam and Eve as a place of rest, 
because it reminded them of the lost Paradise; and in the fairest spot 
of the Riviera is the ‘gambling hell” and the scum of Europe. Some 
people imagine that Monte Carlo is the scene of a somewhat dis- 
graceful kind of public amusement, .a place where gamblers know 
their risk and take it, and that it is not the concern of the world in 
general to stop them. The book before us shows conclusively how 
the more respectable class of visitors are to some extent accountable 
for the success of the place ; how it is not the professional gambler, 
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but the influx of health-seekers and strangers who are caught in 
the whirlpool, and how the chance visitor is watched by gens- 
d’armes as he goes out through the magnificent gardens, lest he 
may be one of the losers bent on suicide. The proprietor of the 
gaming tables, M. Blanc, “declares whoever wins at roulette once 
in his life is a ruined man; and the man that breaks the bank will 
some day blow out his brains.” Strangely enough, doctors acknow- 
ledge that consumptives ordered to the Riviera are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the fascination of Monte Carlo. 


1. Plays and Poems. By Atsert E. Drinkwater. London: 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh. 

2. Callirrhoé: Fair Rosamund. By Micuakt Fie tp. London: George 
Bell & Son; Clifton: J. Baker & Son. 


are not Mr. Drinkwater’s strong point ; possibly verse may 
be, in its shorter forms. The book is a very harmless though 
not a very poetical prodvction; and, after all, to have but little of 
the divine fire and to burn no mortal with it is a better thing than 
to possess the gift and to use it lightly. The other book of dramatic 
verse is just the opposite—poetry, but not harmless. It is not a healthy 
sign ‘of the criticism of these days to find that “Callirrhoé” and 
“Fair Rosamund ” have been praised blindly. Mr. Field writes in 
praise of enthusiasm and of emotion; but is it not a perilous view 
to take the wildness of the Bacchante and the worship of Dionysus 
as in any way a type of the enthusiasm that is to be admired? 
Impulsive passionate action is not the mainspring that made 
England’s latest hero—who will probably be her type of heroism 
for long years to come; still less does it make heroines of the type 
that makes home sacred. As for “ Fair Rosamund,” it is oft-trodden 
ground. The new writer leaves the King well satisfied that his 
passion has enriched his life, that Rosamund died innocent, and 
that he will meet her again ‘“’Fore God and all His glistering 
righteousness” —the last thought is a wrong-headed parody of a 
magnificent passage in “Guinevere.” It is a bad sign of the critics 
that the prospect of anew poet blinds them to the false use of what- 
ever poetic gift he possesses. We trust this is only another example 
of the immature first fruits which many men have brought out who 
afterwards did finer work with clearer views of good and evil. 


The Oldest Church Manual. By Putuip Scnarr, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1885. 

U* DER this quasi-sensational title Dr. Schaff adds one more to 

the already numerous editions of the ‘‘ Didache” or “ Teaching 
ot the Twelve Apostles.” The volume does much more, however, 
than merely give the Greek text and an English translation of the 
now familiar document. A large octavo volume of three hundred 
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pages, it contains in addition everything, we should suppose, which 
could occur to Dr. Schatf as being apropos of the history of the 
document and to the full appreciation of its contents. The first 
half of the volume contains preliminary matter of this sort 
divided into thirty-three chapters, beginning with one on 
“The Jerusalem Monastery,” in which the MS. was dis- 
covered. At the head of this chapter we have a full page illus- 
tration—a view of the exterior of the monastery ; whilst in the second 
chapter, which gives a detailed description of the volume in which 
Bryennios found the “ Didache,” we are treated to facsimiles of the 
beginning of this same “Teaching” and of the last page in the 
volume in which it was discovered, containing the conclusion ot 
St. Ignatius’s Epistle to the Romans. Next we get a brief account 
of Philotheos Bryennios himself, of whom a finely executed portrait 
forms a frontispiece to the volume. In addition to this we even 
have a chapter—we must acknowledge it is a very brief one—to tell 
us how the “ Teaching” came to be published, and still other 
chapters on the sensation it caused, and on the various estimates 
which have been formed of it by various critics, according to their 
peculiar religious views. ‘‘Seldom,” the writer says, “has a book 
created so great 2 sensation in the theological world.” And, as to 
“the German divines,” they “fell upon the precious morsel with 
ravenous appetite,” in some instances, we fear, with the purpose of 
doing by it as fatally as some German divines have done by other 
books incomparably more precious than this. Dr. Schaff, we need 
hardly say, is not extreme in his own criticisms and deductions. “ Its 
value,” he says, “is historical and historical only,” and it must be 
looked at impartially and without regard to sectarian issues. It is, 
he adds, neither Catholic nor Protestant, neither Episcopalian nor 
anti-Episcopalian, neither Sacerdotal nor anti-Sacerdotal, nor yet 
either Liturgical or anti-Liturgical; “yet it is both in part or in 
turn,” and it belongs, “like the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
to a state of transition from Divine inspiration to human teaching, 
from Apostolic freedom to churchly consolidation.” This somewhat 
peculiar statement will sufliciently indicate Dr. Schaff’s critical 
standpoint. Naturally enough we often do not agree with his 
views. As to the age of the “ Didache,” he thinks it was composed 
between a.p. 90 and 100, not in Egypt but in Syria, and probably 
in Palestine, even in Jerusalem, though as much may be said in 
favour of Antioch as of Jerusalem. Enough has already been said 
in our pages on the subject of the “ Didache ;” it suffices here to 
point out what specially is to be found in Dr. Schaff’s edition. And 
to be complete in this respect, we must mention that his volume 
also contains, following the Greek text of the “'Teaching ” and the 
translation, several kindred documents both in the originals and 
translated. We have—e.g., extracts from the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, &c., which, as is well known, contain 
passages parallel to portions of the “Teaching.” The “ Didache,” in 
fact, is here edited with elaborate critical apparatus. ‘There is a 
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long account of the literature which in two years has grown so 
copiously and rapidly at the hands of the “hungry critics.” There 
is even a long discussion of the “ Vocabulary of the ‘ Didache ;’” the 
words in it have been counted, and elaborate tables are added to 
show which of the words are found in the New Testament, which in 
the classics, which in the Septuagint, and so on. This detail of 
treatment, which may at first sight seem excessive, is, however, 
useful to the student; indeed these tables, the text of the document, 
and the parallel quotations from other works, are just the valuable 
portion of the book to a Catholic. 


Scientific and Poetical Works of the last of the Hereditary Bards and 
Skalds. Chicago: J. M. W. Jones & Co. 1884. 


A> for the Bards and the Skalds, for they have sadly degenerated. 

The last of their race is a very poor bard indeed, though he may 
be a good Skald enough for all we know to the contrary. His poetry 
is obscurity itself, and his scientific notes are for the most part very 
absurd, though some of them are very funny. Speaking of “ how 
matter begins to know itself,” the last of the bards writes: —“ A void 
is first necessary. Its centre is shocked. The void is now aware. 
The shock creates a smaller centre. This is shocked. The void is 
now aware of the aware. This creates a still smaller centre, which, 
on being shocked, creates a smaller, and so on until the void knows.” 
He tells us also how to create an idea :—‘‘ By hitting two stones 
together we create a new idea. A spark is a visible idea. If we 
could only guide this idea without poles or wires we could converse 
with each other without paying a penny. The time will come when 
this will be done.” It will ruin the postal and telegraph companies 
whenever it comes. 


Romer, King of Norway,and other Dramas. By ADAIR WELCKER. 
Sacramento: Calif, Lewis & Johnstone. 1885. 
rr. of the merit of these plays is lost owing to the fact that 

the author has forgotten to give a list of the dramatis persone 
of each play. Hence arises a good deal of obscurity for the reader; 
in fact, in one or two of the plays one is completely at sea as to who 
is speaking and to whom. ‘The most remarkable feature about the 
book is the curious preface written for it by the author. He begins 
thus:—“ These works are placed in book form in order that the 
people of a future age may have the opportunity of opening their 
mouths with wonder at the utterances of a very ordinary dead man, 
and that commentators in that day may have a method of making a 
living,” &e. 
It is perhaps as well that the author is content to wait for 
this effect to be produced by his books upon posterity. They are 
not likely to make much impression upon the present generation. 
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. Saint Ignace de Leyola, son aimable sainteté, son admirable puissance 
et son culte. Par A. Denis, SJ. Lille et Bruges: Desclée 
et Cie. 

. The Virgin Mother of Good Counsel. By Mgr. Grorce F. Ditton, 

D.D. New Edition, with Tilustrations. “Dublin: M. H. Gill & 

Son. 1885. 

. Examination of Conscience for the Use of Priests who are Making a 

Retreat. From the French of Gapuet, V.G. of Orleans. 

Translated and adapted by Rev. Eucrenr Grimm, C.SS.R. 

New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1885. 

. One Angel more in Heaven. With Letters of Condolence and of 

Consolation, by St. Francis pr Saves, and others. Trans- 

lated from the French by M. A.M. New York, &c.: Benziger 

Brothers. 1885. 

. The Mysteries of the Rosary. By the Author of “ The Stations of 

the Cross,” ‘‘ Miriam,” and other poems. London: Burns & 

Oates. 1885. 

. Christian Childhood : A Mother’s Religious Intruction to her Children. 

By the Countess pr FLavieny. Translated from the French 

by Mrs. Bourpreav. London: Burns & Oates. New York : 

Catholic Publication Society Co. 

. Instruction for New Confessors. By P. M. Satvarort, S.J. 

Translated by W. Hutcn, D.D. Burns & Oates. 1885. 

. A Thought for each Day of the Year. By P. M. pe Boy.esve, 

S.J. Translated from the French. ‘Third Edition. London: 

Burns & Oates. 1885. 

. The Training of the Apostles. Part IV. By H. J. Coteripae, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

. Mary in the Gospels ; or, Lectures on the History of Our Blessed Lady, 

as recorded by the Evangelists. By the Very Rev. J. SPENCER 
Nortucotre. Second Edition. London: Burns & Oates. 

. Our own Will and how to Detect it in all our Actions ; Instructions 
intended for Religious ; applicable also to all who aim at the Perfect 
Life. By Rev. J. Atten, D.D. Preface by Bisnop Ricarps. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 1885. 

. Lectures delivered at a Spiritual Retreat. Edited by a MEMBER OF 
THE ORDER OF Mercy. Burns & Oates. 1885. 

A Short and Practical Muy Devotion. Compiled by C. DEyMann, 
O.8.F. New York: Pustet. 

. Month of the Sacred Heart. By the AnBé Brertioux. Dublin: 
Gill & Son. 1885. 

. Sketch History of the Sacred Image and Sanctuary of Genazzano. 
By Mgr. Ditton. Dublin: Gill & Son. 1886. 
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16. A Short Account of the Shrine of Genazzano and of Devotion to the 
Mother of Good Counsel. By Mgr. Gapp. Burns & Oates. 


1. ‘ excellent press of MM. Desclée, of Bruges and Lille, sends 
us a small brochure, written by a devout Jesuit to the honour 
of his Father St. Ignatius. It is divided into three parts. The first 
part consists of a series of sketches of the Saint in different circum- 
stances of his life, taken in chronological order. The second shows 
the Saint’s supernatural power, as evidenced in his quelling demons, 
healing the sick, leading men to salvation, and affording protection 
in danger. This section, which is the shortest, concludes with an 
account of “St. Ignatius’s holy-water”—I’eau Dénite de St. Ignace. 
The third and concluding part of the work is more strictly devotional, 
and consists of meditations and prayers for ten Sundays, and pious 
exercises for the Saint’s feast. ‘The book does not pretend to any 
great novelty. Its historical part is founded on well-known works. 
Historical points, like the origin of the famous “ Exercises,” are 
treated almost wholly from the devotional point of view. But 
it - evenly and carefully written, and the affective part is very 
good. 
' 2. Having noticed some time ago Monsignor Dillon’s acceptable 
work on the miraculous picture of Our Lady at Genazzano, we need 
do nothing more on the present occasion than express our admiration 
of this beautiful reprint. It is on a smaller scale than the original 
work, and is rendered additionally attractive by several woodcuts and 
an excellent photographic reproduction of a picture, the author of 
which is not named, representing pilgrims before the celebrated 
Image. The outward presentment of this book, and its printing, 
reflect the greatest credit on Messrs. Gill. 

3. This little book of examination will no doubt be acceptable to 
priests. It is very full and practical, going through the priest’s rule 
of life, exercises of piety, Christian and priestly virtues, the principal 
duties of the sacred ministry, and special duties of various kinds. 
It is, perhaps, too minute—at least for a soul given to scrupulous 
introspection. Among other matters relating to intercourse with 
others, the priest is directed to ask himself, “ Have I the unfortunate 
habit of always joking and uttering witticisms?” We highly 
approve of this query, but it ought to have come under the section 
of “ Charity towards my neighbour.” There isa list of books useful 
to a priest, but it is very incomplete, and full of mistakes ; for ex- 
ample, “ Lucko,” for Luck ; “ Menard,” for Muard ; “ Capecellatro,” 
“ Frassinnetti,” &c. 

4, A prettily got-up book, intended for the consolation of those 
parents who have lost a dear child. It was a good idea to collect 
together so many charming and consoling thoughts. 

5. We have herea number of devotional sonnets, on mysteries 
commemorated in the Rosary. The workmanship is hardly of the 
first-class, though it is good of its kind. The style is grave, the 
thought weighty and sometimes remarkable; the diction misses 
being excellent, hema there are few indeed who can perfectly mould 
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language to their thought. But the verses were worth writing and 
publishing. The little volume, which is handsomely printed, is 
dedicated to the memory of Henry Valentine, Lord Stafford. 

6. The devout and exceedingly well-written spiritual books of 
Madame de Flavigny are deservedly popular in France. We have 
here one of them rendered into English—not so easy a task as it 
looks, for French devotional phrases are a little perilous to convey 
across the Channel. ‘This is a book for quite young children, and 
nothing is so hard as to write for young children. Some of the 
sentences which Madame de Flavigny puts into the mouths of 
infants who have not yet made their first communion are rather 
too philosophical to be quite in character with their tender years. 
“Let me ask myself whether the duty I have so sadly neglected was 
very difficult to perform?” One can hardly imagine a young sinner 
of seven examining his conscience thus. There are a few slips in 
English. ‘“ Sweeps,” on p. 173, should be “ sweepers.” “Lectures” 
meaning “ reading,” is not English (p. 250). ‘ Amidst” is wrong] 
used for “among” on p. 192. There are others; but the little wor 
is good enough to pass muster even with greater drawbacks than 
we have noted. By the way, is it right to call curiosity a sin? 
(p. 158). Of course, anything which is excessive or inordinate in 
morals is sinful to some extent, and it must be supposed that 
curiosity is the inordinate desire to know. But the desire to know 
is seldom inordinate unless some other vice tinges it. For example, 
a child’s desire to know may be troublesome, impertinent, offensive ; 
it may be contrary to justice and contrary to dete it may also 
be a mere nervous querulousness. But in all these cases the fault 
hardly lies in the desire to know. And, so far as curiosity is a 
matter of temperament, which it so often is, no doubt it ought to 
be carefully regulated in children; but a temperament which is 
deficient in curiosity is surely in a worse plight. 

7. This was a favourite book in Italy at the beginning of the 
century. Without naming the Jansenist school of confessors, it met 
and refuted it. Its object is to enable the confessor to give absolu- 
tion by showing him how easily he can secure the requisite disposi- 
tions, if he will zealously discharge his office as pastor and physician. 


_ The first part is made up of some twenty or thirty sections of 


reflections to be put before as many classes of penitents. They 
may be useful as suggestive; but they contain so much that is 
foreign to our modes of thought and feeling that they will never be 
popular among us. The second part is excellent, and will be a great 
comfort to confessors, if they will read it carefully, especially to 
those who are often uneasy as to the dispositions of their penitents 
before they gave them absolution. 

8. The fact of a third edition having been called for shows 
that this little work has already become a favourite with many 
souls, It contains a suggestion for daily meditation and an aid to 
it. It would be useful to beginners. 

9. Father Coleridge concludes the first half of the public life of 
VOL. XIV.—NO. 11. [Third Series.] KK 
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Our Lord with the present volume. It is in complete harmony as 
to treatment and style with the preceding volumes. We have so 
often given to this great work the highest praise that nothing can 
be added by us in this sense. Fr. Coleridge’s special gift of treating 
the Gospels from their critical, literal, and ascetical sides is quite 
unique. Nothing is so calculated to popularize among Catholics a 
study of the Gospels as these commentaries. We trust that they 
are thus doing a steady and progressive work. 

10..We are glad to see that there has been a call for a second 
edition of these able lectures, ‘‘ Mary in the Gospels.” It is just the 
kind of book to be well circulated among Protestants and other 
so-called Bible Christians. Let them “search the Scriptures” as 
Dr. Northcote has done, and they will find Mary as the Catholic 
Church knows and proclaims her. 

11. Dr. Allen has rendered a real service to spiritual persons by 
his publication of this little work on “Our own Will.” With how 
many is the pursuit of their own will the one object of life? Well, 
let them al this excellent treatise on their own will. Nothing can 
interest them more deeply and more personally. It is a subject 
worthy of the closest examination. Religious superiors and directors 
will do well to provide themselves with a copy of the work. 

12. From New Orleans we receive an unpretentious little volume 
of lectures given in a retreat by a secular priest some thirty years 
ago in Ireland, which made so deep an impression upon those who 
heard them, that it has been considered worth while, not only often 
to read them over in the MS., but also to print and publish them. 
Short, clear, and practical, and printed in good type—strong recom- 
mendations which will be widely accepted. 

13. A good little book for May : ken and well printed. 

14. These are simple and touching little meditations, followed by 
recent examples, many taken from the time of the Prussian invasion 
of France, and short prayers. The small size of the book is con- 
venient for carrying in the pocket, and it cannot fail to be profitable 
wherever it is used. 

15. A little treatise, written “in the briefest manner,” of Our 
Lady of Genazzano, very useful for distribution by persons en- 
deavouring to popularize among English-speaking people the 
devotion to Our Lady of Good Counsel. Mgr. Dillon is now our 
great authority upon Genazzano. 

16. Mgr. Gadd’s “ Short Account, &c.,” is also very useful, and 
more complete, because containing the rules of the Pious Union, 
and various prayers connected with the devotion. It was drawn up 
for the use of the members of the Pious Union, of which he is 
the Director in the diocese of Salford. 





CIRCULAR. 


On our Criticism of the Rev. Dr. Gargan’s Translation of 
Cardinal Baluffi’s “ Charity of the Church.” 


Ir is not usual for Quarterlies to admit rejoinders upon the honest 
criticisms which have been passed upon publications sent to 
them for notice. ‘The reasons for this are sufficiently obvious. 
We depart, however, from our practice on this occasion on 
account of our respect for the Rev. Dr. Gargan, who has 
earnestly requested us to give insertion to the following Circular, 
even though the Circular had been printed and distributed befor e 
it had come to our hands. —Eb. D. R. 


“THe Cnarity oF THE CHURCH.” 

The writer of a notice of “‘ The Charity of the Church; a Proof of 
her Divinity,” which appears in the July number of the DuBLIN 
Review of 1885, brings the following objections against the 
translation :— 

1. In it appear “such monstrosities as Sixtus Quintus.” 

2. “The Italian footnotes are quoted bodily in Italian, and not 
translated .... the translator took the Italian notes for the 
names of books.” 

3. Certain “ anachronisms and misstatements ” mar the book. 

These are grave charges, but are they true? ‘They are glaringly 
false, which can easily be shown. 

1, The form Sixtus Quintus is not a monstrosity. We find a like 
form—Sixte-Quint—in French. But what is more to the purpose, 
this so-called monstrosity—“ Sixtus Quintus”—is to be found in 
the Index and Text of the DuBLIN REVIEw itself, at a time when 
the writers were not less distinguished than its able contributors of 
the present: day. Really the only monstrosity in the case is the 
monstrosity of making such a charge. So much for monstrosity the 
first—now for the second. 

2. The assertion that “the Italian footnotes are quoted bodily in 
Italian, and not translated,” is a recklessly false assertion. There 
are about 350 footnotes in the Italian work. Of these, more than 
230 are either titles of books, or references to Scriptural texts 
and to Civil and Canon Law: and these, some in Italian, many in 
Latin, others in German or French, are, for obvious reasons, un- 
translated. ‘The rest of the notes, not of this character, are about 
115. All these, except a few short ones, are given Dodily in English, 
and not “ quoted bodily in Italian.”” The few Italian notes other than 
the titles of books which, from an oversight, occur in the English 
translation are to be found in the French version, in French, and not 
in the original Italian. If, as it is more than insinuated, the English 
translaticn was made from a French version, how could Italian notes 
not found in the latter be taken from it and transferred to the 
English translation ? 

KK2 
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The French translation of the Italian notes quoted in the Review, 
at p. 227, is here inserted. 

“La population indigéne del’archipel de Sandwich était en 1822, 
suivant les statistiques officielles des Protestants eux-mémes, de 
142,050 individus; elle est descendue, en 1832, & 180,319, et en 
1839 & 108,179. 

“Dans mon second volume de l’ Amérique au temps de la domina- 
tion Espagnole, j’ai donné la description de cette mission et des 
glorieux travaux des PP. Capucins.” 

Though translating, as asserted, from the French and not from the 
Italian, and, though ignorant, as further asserted, of Italian, the 
translator yet contrived somehow to translate a few short French 
notes—some indeed very short, consisting of two or three words— 
which he took, it seems, for titles of books, into Italian and not into 
English. This, indeed, is an ‘incredible phenomenon,” by which 
the “vagaries” of the translator are most satisfactorily accounted for. 

Hence it is evident that the very arguments put forward by the 
sapient writer of the notice to establish ignorance of Italian and 
dishonesty of purpose on the part of the translator supply ample 
proof that such unworthy and base imputations are utterly untrue 
and utterly groundless. The reference—a dishonest reference 
moreover, as the bracketed “ sic” is so placed as to imply that every 
word in the sentence is badly spelled, whilst there is only one 
redundant letter in a single word, that letter not affecting the 
sense—to a few clerical errors, and the ridiculous supposition that 
the Italian notes were taken for the names of books, deserve 
to be dismissed, and are hereby dismissed, with more pity than 
contempt. 

3. It is alleged that “ anachronisms and misstatements” mar the 
book. Now, as this accusation is made by the writer who has made 
the charges just refuted, his word will hardly be taken as evidence 
of its truth. In the few instances which he adduces to sustain the 
accusation he is somewhat unhappy. Will any one, acquainted with 
the history of the centres of infamy and crime in London, and 
appalled by recent disclosures, have the hardihood to assert that the 
present moral condition of London is better than it was fifty years 
ago? Surely, the sensibilities of Englishmen will not be wounded 
if all of them do not get credit for the highest motives of charity in 
the abolition of slavery. Did Wilberforce encounter no opposi- 
tion? Whio received twenty millions sterling as a price paid to 
them for the emancipation of their slaves? Were all Englishmen 
generous in dealing with Ireland on the kindred question of 
emancipation ? 

Should any anachronism or misstatement found in the translation 
be reported to the publishers, with that good taste and good temper 
which discountenance the flinging of unsavoury epithets, it will be 
carefully rectified, if necessary, in future editions. If the object for 
which the translation was made, and the explicit announcement set 
forth in the introduction be kept in view and fairly considered ; if the 
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original should, as it ought, be regarded not as an almanack, not as 
a temporary structure, but as a solid and permanent edifice; not as 
an unfinished sketch, but as a perfect picture of one phase of 
Catholicity for more than eighteen hundred years, it is to be hoped 
that a revision of statistics is hardly needed to maintain the effect 
produced by the impressive and majestic form in which the various 
unnumbered works of the Charity of the Church, through every age 
and in every clime, are grouped together by the author. 

The translation may have its defects; but they are not those 
that the critic has mistaken for such, or so grave, where he is not 
mistaken, as they have been represented. There are critics—rather 
cavillers—who taint what they touch, and feast upon what they 
have tainted. At the close of the notice the critic gives a con- 
ditional engagement “to recommend the book warmly.” For- 
tunately, it does not need his support, being approved by more 
competent and impartial judges. ‘he tone and temper of the 
critic’s notice induce the translator to pray to be delivered, under all 
circumstances, from the “ odium of his panegyric.” ‘The translator, 
however, very willingly accepts his censure, and regards it as some- 
thing more than ordinary praise. It is a reluctant tribute to the 
merits of a book which a bitter and not very scrupulous writer has, 
from want of other weapons, assailed with those of vulgar abuse, 
false, frivolous or exaggerated objections, and other resources of a 
Spurious criticism. 

The unjust and foul attack which is here repelled, and reprobated 
by every one, has a secret connected with it which must not be dis- 
closed just now. This statement will appear strange to the general 
reader; but it has adeep, deep significance for him who, delivering 
a blow in the dark meant to be deadly, has presumed more than 
to question the translator’s knowledge of Italian, but who must, 
_ — special reasons, confess that he has, or had, a knowledge of 

rench. 


We now in justice give the reply of the reviewer of the work in 
question, adding only that he is a scholar absolutely beyond all 
suspicion of the motives attributed to him by the anonymous 
writer of the Circular—Eb. D. R. 


I have read the singularly intemperate and undignified Circular 
referring to my notice of the English translation of Cardinal Baluth’s 
“‘ Charity of the Church,” in the DuBLin Review, July, 1885. 

I find I am accused of dishonesty, cavilling, want of scrupulous- 
ness, bitterness, spurious criticism, &c., besides of being one of those 
who “ taint what they touch, and feast upon what they have tainted,” 
and many other choicely worded charges. 

I beg to say the book in question was pat into my hands for 
notice, and I thought it my duty to say honestly exactly what I 
thought of it, pointing out the weaknesses which seemed to detract 
from its merits. I am perfectly ready to stand by my written 
opinion of the translation ; and, if you desire it, you are quite at 
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liberty to give my name and address to the anonymous reviler. I 
am one of those who do not believe it a duty for every Catholic 
reviewer to praise a book because it is Catholic. I suppose a critical 
Review, like the DuBL1Nn, ought to criticize fearlessly and honestly 
books Catholic as well as Protestant. ‘This I have tried todo. As 
regards details :— 

(1.) The very first objection quoted by the Circular is that the 
form “ Sixtus Quintus” is used. Yet as a matter of fact this objec- 
tion is made quite en passant, in parenthesis, at the very end of the 
review. Hence the Circular is unjustly misleading in putting this 
down as “‘ monstrosity the first.” 

As regards the form, I still beg to maintain that in my opinion it 
is un-English. Of course the French say “ Sixte-Quint;” but so 
they say ‘“ Charles-Quint,” and can we say “Carolus Quintus?” 
The fact that it is used elsewhere in the DuBLIN REviEw does not 
alter my opinion that it is a form to be avoided. 

(2.) The second “ monstrosity” is a real one. It is indeed a 
“ phenomenon ” that many of the Italian footnotes are quoted bodily 
in Italian, and that for no apparent reason. Not all, ot course: the 
review distinctly says “a dozen or more” (DuBLIN ReEvIEw, 
p- 227). The annexed list (No. I.) will show exactly how many there 
are. Will the writer of the Circular kindly explain the phenomenon ? 

(3.) I submit that the lines in the preface (p. x. ll. 5-12) dis- 
tinctly convey the idea that the translation was made from the 
French, and that the Italian text was only consulted after. At least, 
such was my honest conviction on reading the preface. The state- 
ment is that the translator had had the French version ‘for some 
time, but it was only of late” that he “succeeded in procuring the 
original,” adding ‘* without which it would be unsatisfactory to under- 
take an English translation.” I suppose an English translation (of 
the Italian) would be impossible, and not merely unsatisfactory, with- 
out the Italian text! At least, that seems the primdé facie meaning. 

(4.) As regards names of books quoted, I subjoin a list (No. II.) 
of inconsistencies. These are not errors, but certainly blemishes 
which a careful revision should not allow. 

(5.) I strongly maintain that the statistics ought to have been re- 
edited. It may be replied that the work is merely a translation ; but 
I maintain that for the book really to do good, it was not enough to 
translate merely ; it ought to be brought uptodate. I givea long list 
(No. III.) of statistics and statements that want thoroughly revising. 
It is ludicrous to tell us about things in 1854 as if they were present. 
It is all very well to call the work “ not an almanack,” but “ a solid 
and permanent edifice,” Kc. No work based largely on statistics for 
its argument can be “ permanent” in that sense. Had the statistical 
parts been re-written, the book would have been truly valuable. As 
it is, it may give great offence to Protestant readers, and sometimes 
justly so. 

(6.) The “sic” appended to a quoted note (p. 349) was, I admit, 
misplaced, as there is only one misspelt word in the sentence. ‘This 
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was not, however, “dishonest,” but simply careless; as I suppose I 
misread the quotation. There are, however, several other clerical 
errors, though certainly not of much moment, here and there in the 
book. 

(7.) Iam quite unable to understand the melodramatic ending of 
the Circular. It has, it seems, a “deep, deep significance ;” but 
what that may be quite escapes me, as much as the general reader. 
I can only suppose that the writer has fixed in his own mind upon 
some other person as the reviewer—who it can be I really cannot 
imagine. To talk about any “blow in the dark, meant to be deadly,” 
is rubbish. I did not know the work itself before, and I know 
nothing, nor care, about translator or translation. I have simply 
stated my opinion of a piece of work, which might have been— 
and ought to have been—better done. 

The tone of the Circular is so ill-tempered and so extravagant, that. 
T should not have taken any notice of it, except to satisfy the Editor. 

THE REVIEWER. 


List I.—Jtalian Footnotes quoted bodily. 


P. 67. * Con lettere apostoliche, 20 Maggio, 1537. 
T Nel 22 Aprile, 1689. 
t Nel 20 Decembre, 1741. 
§ Nella mia opera sull’ America. 
87. * Riporto le parole del Cibrario [&c.]. 

184. * Apparisce dalla Stato generale delle Missioni, spedito in 
Genova al commissario di terra Santa. 

227. * N’é prova autentica il testamento Lodovico VIII. morto 
nel 1226. 

349. * Nell mio secondo volume dell’ America un tempo Spagnola 
ho descritto questa missione, e le gloriose fatiche de’ 
PP. Cappucini. 

401. f Manifesto di Pietroborgo, 1773. Trattato di Grodno, 1793. 
Pud leggersi Martens: Recueil [&c.}. 

404, * Gazetta ecclesiastica di Berlino, 1840, No. 68. 

¢ Gazetta Universale di Augusta, 1848, No. 87, e cita il Times. 
} Nella Gazzetta ed anno suddetto, No. 103, e riporta una 
lettera di Londra. 

405. + L’egregio Canonico Ortalda riferi questa Confessione del 
Zimes nel suo opuscolo sulle Missioni Cattoliche. 

406. * Osserverd solo che la popolazione indigena dell’ arcipelago 
di Sandwich, la quale secondo it censo fatto dagli stessi 
Protestanti nel 1822, era di 142-050 anime, discese 
nel 1852 a 180°319, e nel 1839 si ridusse a 108-179 
soltanto. 

+ In una nota assai erudita della sua pastorale intorno alle 
mene de’ protestanti, publicata il di 8 Aprile, 1854. 

410. + Nel Volume vi. della seconda serie [&c. }. 

438. § Nel Discorso detto alla Camera de’ Deputati di Spagna il 30 
Decembre, 1850. 
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List II.—Znconsistencies. 


1. Names of French or German (&c.) works or papers un- 


necessarily given in Italian, pp. 64 (Balmes) ; 81 (Hurter) ; 
Miiller (96); 97 (Hurter); 225 (Hurter); 404 (German 
newspapers); 405 (Wiseman); 417 (Koeppen, Horst, 
Brown, ‘T'schirner, Wix). 


2. Although elsewhere titles of such works are given either (a) in 


the original, or (+) in English (pp. 115, 377, 454, &c.). 


Surely, to be consistent, one of the two latter courses should 


240. 


” 


242. 


275. 
72. 


151. 
152. 


153. 


160. 


203. 
205. 


have been followed out. Why Italian translation ? 


List II].—Anachronisms, Se. 

“It is painful, too, to have to state that in England, and 
in the very capital, there is a traffic in infants of both sexes, 
exposed for sale, twice a week, publicly at Bethnal Green. 
There those tender victims are sold by their parents under 
the pretence of being merely farmed, or let on hire. The 
purchaser has the power of reserving to himself all the 
— of the industry of those children who have become 
1is slaves, and can replace them on easy terms if they 
become fit for service, treats them with great harshness, 
feeds them badly, and compels them by the free use of 
the scourge, or by immersing them in cold water, to work 
from twelve to fifteen hours a day.” 

[Is this, or is it not, true? It is of no use to appeal to 
Pali Mall revelations; because they are true, it is not 
a consequence that this Bethnal Green story is an 
actuality. | 


. Statistics about factory women and their children in Man- 


chester—date 1847 (note). 

Statistics of criminals, Bath, &c., 1844 and 1847. 

It is stated that the English Government tolerates suttee in 
India: statistics quoted for 1819, 1821-1823! 

State of prisons in England—date 1853. 

England abolished slavery through “ambition, interest, 
revenge, and cold speculation.” 

[This is in the text; but surely the editor ought to have 
added a corrective footnote, as on p. 73.] 

Statistics of education in France—date 1847. 

Statistics of crime, &c., in France and England—dates 
1883, 1834, 1840, 1843. 

Reference to new education law in France, and what “we 
may hope” from it—,date 1850. [Surely here reference to 
actual state of things in France needed !] 

State of education in Belgium, Austria, Switzerland—out of 
date (about 1854). 

Statistics of divoree—dates, 1887-1841. 

Civil marriage and effects—date 1853. |‘Petitions are in 
preparation.” | 
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208. State of things in Paris, “ four years ago ” (i.e., about 1850). 

316. Heroic conduct of clergy and religious in epidemics of 
cholera, goes up to 1852. Surely examples of later 
heroism, e.g. 1834, in Italy and France ought to have 
been introduced here. 

319. “The Papal States, at the present day, is such as it has been 
constituted from the beginning,” &c. (long note). Ought 
this not to have been corrected, or extended, to the actual 
condition of these States since 1870 ? 

356-7. Notable conversions in England and Germany, and U.S.A. 
—dated up to 1853. 

359. Converts persecuted in America, 1354 (as though still the 


case ). 

407. Martyrdoms in China—latest date given 1853. 

422. Pauperism in Switzerland, quoted trom Civiltd, as “lately ”’ 
written (apparently about 1854). 





LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WE have received the following books and pamphlets, some of 
them too late for notice in the present number :— 

“ Nature and Thought.” An Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. 
By St. George Mivart. Second Edition. London: Burns & Oates. 
1885. 

“The Manual of Indulgences.” Authorized Translation. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

“The Life Around Us.” By Maurice Francis Egan. New York: 
Pustet & Co. 1885. 

“The Life of Mary Ward.” Vol. II. By H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

“The Expositor.” Edited by Rev. W. R. Nicoll, M.A. Third 
Series. Vol. I. 1885. 

“ Propedeia Prophetica.” By W. R. Lyall, D.D. New Edition. 
By G. C. Pearson. London: Kegan Paul. 1885. 

“‘ Les Catholiques Liberaux.” Par A. Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: 
E. Plon & Co. 18885. 

“The Age of Lead.” Second Edition. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1885. 

“The Homiletic Magazine.” Vol. XII. January to June, 1885. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 

“The Autobiography of an Alms-Bag.” By Author of John 
Brown the Cordwainer. London: John Hodges. 1885. 

“Towards the Truth.” By Sir John C. Barrow, Bart. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1885. 

“* Mixed Marriages.” “The Lazy Mass.” ‘The Carters.” “The 
Way to be Healthy and Live Long.” Short Readings for Catholic 
Readers. Nos. I., II., I1I.,1V. Barnet: St. Andrew's Magazine 
Office. 1885. 
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“ Sergeant Jones and his Talks about Confession.” Barnet: St. 
Andrew’s Magazine Office. 1885. 

“ Noncomformity and its Influence on Christianity.” A Lecture. 
By Canon Wilson, 0.8.B. Cardiff: D. Owen & Co. 1885. 

“ Catholic Historical Researches.” Edited by Rev. A. A. Lambing, 
A.M. July, 1885. Pittsburg, Pa. 

“Have Catholic Englishmen a Mission?” London: Burns & 
Oates. 

“The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis.” By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 
London: Burns & Oates. 

“Tributes of Protestant Writers to the Truth and Beauty of 
Catholicity.”. By James Tracey. New York, &c.: Pustet & Co. 

“Sketches of African and Indian Life in British Guiana.” By 
Very Rev. Ignatius Scoles, V.G. Demerara: Argosy Press, 1885. 

“The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God’s 
Kingdom ; traced in its Historical Development.” By C. Von Orelli. 
Translated by Rev. J. 8. Banks. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1885. 

“The Doctrine of Divine Love.” By E. Sartorius. Translated 
by J. Taylor. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1884. 

“The Life and Times of John Kelly, Tribune of the People.” 
By J. Fairfax McLaughlin, A.M. New York: American News Co. 
1885. 

. **Unbelief: an Essay.” By M. C. Hime, M.A., LL.D. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1885. 

“ A Schoolmaster’s Retrospect.” By M. C. Hime, M.A., LL.D. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1885. 

“ Linda’s Misfortunes.” By Clara Mulholland. Dublin: W. H. 
Gill & Son. 1885. 

“God’s Way: Man’s Way.” By Henrietta M. K. Brownell. 
New York and London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 

“A Troubled Heart, and How it was Comforted.” Notre Dame, 
Indiana: Joseph A. Lyons. 1885. 

*Corneille’s Tragedy : Polyeuctus the Christian Martyr.” Trans- 
lated by W. Federeau Nokes. London: Hachette. 1885. 

“Controversy between Rev. R. R. Kane, LL.D., and ‘8S. J.’” 
Belfast: D. T. Doherty, 58, Ann Street. 1885. 

“Der Riicklass der ungliicklichen Schottenkénigin Maria 
Stuart.” Von Dr. Bernhard Sepp. Miinchen: J. Lindauer. 1885. 

“Valentin Haiiy iS. Pétersbourg.” Par Alexandre Skrébitzky. 
Paris : Société de Typographie. 1884. 

“Mémoire sur le Dériple d’Hannon.” Par Auguste Mer. Paris: 
Perrin. 1885. 

“Respective Rights and Duties of Family, State and Church in 
regard to Education.” By Rev. J. Conway, 5.J. New York, &c.: 
Pustet & Co. 

“The War of Antichrist with the Church,” &c. By Mer. G. F. 
Dillon, D.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1885. 

“Aletheia.” By the Right Rev. J. D. Ricards. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 1889. 
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Accord of Doman Documents, 
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BiEssinG with A RELic oF THE TRUE Cross.—The colour 
of the vestments to be used in imparting this blessing is red. 
(S. C. R., Sept. 2, 1871.) Vid. Tablet, July 11, 1885. 

CANONIZATION, Process or.—The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites has pronounced definitely upon the miracles of the Ven. 
Joseph Mary of 8. Agnes, better known as Iiies of Beninganim, 
a Discalced Augustinian of Spanish extraction, died Jan. 21, 1696. 
(S. C. R., July 21, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, Aug. 1, 1885. 

The process is being carried on for the Canonization of Blessed 
Salvatore da Orta, of the Minor Observants. Preliminary steps 
are also being taken in the case of Fra Ludovico da Casoria, professed 
priest of the Order of Reformed Friars Minor, founder of the Order 
of Grey Friars (Frati Bigi), who died in Naples, March 30, 1885. 
Vid. Tablet, Sept. 12, 1885. 

Cuorr, Ceremonies 1N.—The rubric requiring those in Choir 
to remain kneeling on certain days from the Elevation to the Pax 
Domini, is to be understood to mean to the Paa Domini inclusive, in 
other words, to the beginning of the Agnus Dei. (S. C. R., Dec. 29, 
1884.) Vid. Tablet, Sept. 5, 1885. 

CoNFRATERNITIES, PRECEDENCE OF.—In the diocese of Lucca, 
where a dispute arose between three Confraternities as to the right 
of precedence in the public processions, the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council decided in favour of the Sodality of the Annunciation, 
it being the most ancient of the three. (S. Cong. Cone.) Vid. Tablet, 
Aug. 15, 1885. 

Goop CounsEeL.—A prayer in honour of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel indulgenced by Pope Leo XIII., Nov. 1880. Vid. Tablet, 
June 20, 1885. 

INDULGENCE of a hundred days granted to the faithful who shall 
devoutly and with a contrite heart recite the “Praises” of Jesus 
and of Mary. (S. Cong. Ind., July 18, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, Aug. 22, 


. 1885. 


INDULGENCE of three hundred days granted, at the recommenda- 
tion of the Bishop of Salford, to a ‘‘ Prayer to 8. Joseph, Spouse of 
the Virgin Mary and Patron of the Church.” (§. Cong. Ind., 
July 18, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, Aug. 29, 1885. 

MARRIAGE WITH FREEMASONS.—In questions of marriage 
between a Catholic and a Freemason, the Sacred Congregation or 
the Holy Office decline to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, but direct 
the parish priests to act with great discretion, taking such measures 
as will best serve the cause of religion and the good of souls; with- 
out, however, celebrating the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, unless 
circumstances direct otherwise. (S. R. et U. Inquis., Feb. 21, 1883.) 
Vid. Tablet, June 27, 1885. 


Lae 
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Misstonary OatH.—In future the oath taken by candidates for 
ordination ad titulum missionis is made binding, not for any particular 
diocese, as — but for the whole ecclesiastical province. For 
priests not yet ordained transferrence from one diocese to another 
will not require a renewal of the oath. A priest, who has already 
taken the oath, may remove from one diocese to another without 
referring the matter to the Holy See, provided he remains in the 

rovince, acquires a new title, and repeats his missionary oath. 
S. C. Prop. Fid., Aug. 18, 1885.) 

Pact, orn DeceasED CLERGY AssocraTion.—The old rule by 
which no priest could become a member of this Association, after the 
lapse of the first three years from his entrance into the diocese, has 
been abrogated, and a new rule substituted, by which priests can be 
enrolled in the “Pact” at any time, but they cannot claim the 
Masses till one year has elapsed from the date of their enrolment. 
(S. 0. Prop. Fid., July 5, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, Sept. 12, 1885. 

REcoNSECRATION OF ALTARs.—The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites declares the consecration of an altar to be invalid, in which 
the relics placed in its centre are not secured by a marble slab, but 
are merely protected by sealing-wax or cement. Certain portable 
altars of the diocese of S. Paul’s, Minnesota, being of invalid 
consecration, are to be reconsecrated, though the shorter form of 
consecration may be used, and no limit of time is fixed. (8S. C. R., 
1885.) Vid. Tablet, July 18, 18865. 

Rosary, Our Lapy or THE.—The Feast of Our Lady of the 
Rosary, by order of his Holiness, is to be celebrated with special 
devotion this October; the Rosary is to be recited each day in all 
the parish churches of the Catholic world, and in all public oratories ; 
these devotions are to be continued in all succeeding years, so long 
as the present sad condition of affairs for the Church shall last. 
(S. C. B., Aug. 20, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, Sept. 12, 1885. 

Save Reoaina, PosITION WHEN RECITING.—The prayer of 
the Salve Regina said after every Low Mass is to be recited by the 
priest upon his knees, not standing. (S. C. R., Dec. 29, 1884.) 
Vid. Tablet, Sept. 5, 1885. 

Vespers.—In parochial churches, where there is no obligation of 
reciting Office in Ehoir, the Vespers of any Office may be sung on 
Sundays and Feast-days, provided that those who are bound to 
recite the Divine Office say privately the proper Vespers of the 
day. (S.C. R., Dec. 29, 1884.) Sid. Tablet, Sept. 5, 1885. 

INCENT OF Paut, Saint.—A pontifical decree declares and, 
appoints S. Vincent of Paul the special Patron of all the Societies 
of Charity throughout the world, with all the honour generally paid 
to Patron Saints, April 10,1885. A previous decree in 1883 had 
declared him Patron of all such charities in France. Vid. Tablet, 
July 25, 1889. 





INDEX. 


Axsots in the Middle Ages, 441. 

Afghan Border, 183; 289. 

Africa, Ruins in, 420; Waterway in, 421; March Across, idid.; British 
Annexations in, 422; Italian Colony in, 436. 

Alai Mountains, The, 423. 

Alps, The Maritime, 179. 

Allen, Rev. J., Our Own Will, zoticed, 481. 

Anstey, F., The Tinted Venus, zoticed, 431. 

Anthony Fairfax, noticed, 194. 

Arnold, Matthew, On Spirit of Modern Literature, 51. 

Army Chaplains, Catholic, in India, 434. 

Aryan and Turanian Races, 424. 

Asia, Central, Landscape in, 423; Glaciers in, 424. 

Assyrian Chronology, Biblical, 440. 

Astronomy and Primitive History, 203. 

Aurora Borealis, 418. 


BacsuaweE, Rev. J. B., Catechism and Holy Scripture, noticed, 455. . 

Baluffi, Cardinal, Charity of Church, noticed, 226 ; Circular on, and Reply to, 485.. 

Barry, Rev. W., Catholics and Modern Literature, 45. 

Bartholomew, St., Massacre of, 435. 

Bellasis, E., New Terence at Edgbaston, and Money Jar of Plautus, zoticed, 
239 


39. 
Bellesheim, Dr. A., Wilhelm Cardinal Allen, zoticed, 223; Notices by, 199, 
433, 447-450. 
Berlioux, Abbé, Month of 8. Heart, zoficed, 481. 
Bernard, 8., Unpublished Letters of, 203 ; In the Rhineland, 434. 
Breen, Rev. J. b, Anglican Orders, zoticed, 444. 
Broeckhaert, J., 8.J., The Fact Divine, z6ticed, 240. 
Brownson, O. A., Works of, noticed, 475. 
Bruce, Eric Stuart, Electric Light and Energy, 120. 
Brueck, Dr. H., History of the Church, zofticed, 446. 
Bute, The Marquess of, The Prophecies of S. Malachi, 369. 


Carne, Hall, The Shadow of a Crime, zoficed, 195. 

Canals, 2; The Suez, 4; The Central American, 11. 

Caroline Islands, The, 419. 

Catholics and Modern Literature, 45 ; and Election Duties, 401; and Love of 
England and Duty to, 402; and Disestablishment, 406; and Legislative 
Action, 407. 

Challenger Expedition, The, 172. 

Chichester, C. R., A Policy for Ireland, 254. 
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